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FOREWORD 


The  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  is  pleased  to  present  this  vol- 
ume bringing  together  six  of  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  monographs 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  future  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  The  series  takes  its  name  from  Franklin  Knight  Lane  (1864- 
1921),  a  distinguished  Californian  who  was  successively  New  York 
correspondent  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  City  and  County 
Attorney  of  San  Francisco,  member  and  later  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lane's  death,  a  group  of  friends  arranged  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fund  to  be  held  and  invested  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  Adolph  C.  Miller  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Lane's  luidow  during  her  lifetime,  and  thereafter 
for  some  purpose  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  In  1939,  the  three 
trustees  acted  to  create  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  Memorial  Foundation 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  The  general  purposes  of 
the  foundation  are  to  promote  "better  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  the  American  system  of  democratic  government, 
particularly  in  its  political,  economic  and  social  aspects,"  and  the 
"study  and  development  of  the  most  suitable  methods  for  its  im- 
provement in  the  light  of  experience." 

In  1958,  luhen  the  incumbent  Chancellor,  Clark  Kerr,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  moved  to  allocate  income  from  the  fund  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration  (now  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
mental Studies),  it  was  agreed  that  the  study  of  Bay  Area  problems 
and  policy  questions  should  be  one  of  the  research  efforts  to  receive 
support.  The  six  monographs  contained  herein  were  previously 
issued  as  separate  publications  of  the  Institute  of  Governmental 
Studies,  along  with  others  included  in  this  Lane  project. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  many  contributors  to  the  series, 
most  but  not  all  of  whom  are  colleagues  here  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Stanley  Scott,  Assistant 
Director,  who  originated  and  administered  the  project,  and  served 

as  editor. 

DwiGHT  Waldo 

Director 
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Introduction 

Local  governments  throughout  the  nation  face  a  common  fiscal  prob- 
lem: imbalance  between  the  costs  of  providing  local  services  and  the 
productivity  of  local  sources  of  support.  Traditional  methods  of  raising 
revenue  have  proved  too  limited  and  inflexible  to  permit  local  govern- 
ments to  tap  adequately  and  equitably  the  resources  that  are  available 
to  pay  for  public  services.  The  basic  difficulty  is  lack  of  suitable  revenue- 
raising  machinery,  rather  than  lack  of  capacity. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  our  multi-level  political  system  is  the 
assignment  of  many  functions  of  civil  government  to  the  various  geo- 
graphical subdivisions  of  the  states.  Responsibility  for  provision  of 
public  education,  of  welfare  services,  of  police  and  fire  protection,  of 
streets  and  sewers,  and  of  parks  and  recreation,  for  example,  is  largely 
delegated  to  counties,  cities,  school  districts,  or  other  local  units. 

Population  increase,  growing  urbanization,  rising  prices,  and  large 
citizen  appetite  for  more  and  better  public  services  are  all  reflected  in 
costs  at  the  local  level.  Between  1950  and  1960  expenditures  of  Bay 
Area  local  governments  rose  from  $349.9  million  to  $936.2  million,  an 
increase  of  168  percent  (Table  2). 

The  revenue  requirements  of  local  governments,  pushed  up  by  rising 
costs,  generally  have  outrun  their  own  traditional  sources  of  support.  In 
1960,  local  sources  provided  69  percent  of  revenues  available  to  pay  for 
services  provided  by  Bay  Area  local  jurisdictions  and  31  percent  came 
from  the  state  and  federal  governments  (Table  3). 

Local  governments  vary  in  both  needs  and  resources;   as  a  conse- 
quence the  imbalance  between  costs  and  productivity  of  traditional 
revenue  sources  is  more  serious  for  some  jurisdictions  than  for  others. 
The   structure   of  local   government  represents,   in   the  main,   the 
product  of  history,  modified  by  piecemeal  improvisation  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  the  moment.  Local  governments  traditionally  operated  as  sepa- 
rate and  independent  entities,  each  handling  its  own  fiscal  affairs  within 
the  framework  of  authority  granted  by  the  state  and  each  making  de- 
cisions without  reference  to  the  effects  of  its  actions  on  other  jurisdic- 
tions. But  with  the  spilling  of  population  and  economic  activities  over 
political  boundaries,  the  shortcomings  of  the  concept  of  local  govern- 
ments  as   wholly   isolated   units   becomes   increasingly  clear.   Certain 
functions  transcend  existing  political  boundaries  and  must  be  han- 
dled on  a  metropolitan  or  regional  basis.  Provision  of  rapid  transit 
facilities,  control  of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  land-use  planning,  for 
example,  involve  problems  for  whose  solution  traditional  patterns  of 
organization  and  financing  appear  inadequate. 
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Local  Governments  in  the  Son  Francisco 
Bay  Area:  A  Fiscal  Profile,  1960 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  as  defined  for  purposes  of  this  paper,  con- 
sists of  a  complex  of  some  900  local  governments:  8  counties,  one  con- 
solidated city-county,  82  cities,  278  school  districts,  and  more  than  500 
special  districts.'  These  governmental  units  vary  in  area  and  population, 
in  economic  characteristics,  in  the  range  of  public  services  they  provide, 
and  in  fiscal  resources. 

In  1960,  school  districts  ranked  first  as  receivers  and  spenders  of 
funds,  accounting  for  39  percent  of  all  expenditures,  collecting  44  per- 
cent of  all  property  taxes,  and  receiving  almost  half  of  all  state  and 
federal  funds  paid  to  local  governments  (Table  1). 

Almost  one  third  of  all  local  expenditures  in  1960  was  made  by 
counties,  which  also  collected  29  percent  of  all  property  taxes,  and  37 
percent  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

City-provided  services  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  one  fifth  of 
local  expenditures,  about  the  same  proportion  of  all  property  taxes 
was  collected  by  cities,  and  they  received  14  percent  of  state  and  federal 
funds. 

Special  districts  provided  a  variety  of  services — such  as  fire  protec- 
tion, sanitation,  flood  control,  soil  conservation,  reclamation,  highway 
lighting,  and  recreation — and  spent  7  percent  of  the  1960  total  and  col- 
lected 6  percent  of  all  property  taxes.  Only  minor  amounts  of  state  and 
federal  funds  went  to  these  districts. 

Local  Government  Expenditures 

Expenditures  of  Bay  Area  local  governments  totaled  $936.2  million 
in  1960,  compared  with  $349.9  million  ten  years  earlier  (Table  2).  A 
considerable  part  of  this  increase  in  expenditures  of  the  various  local 
governments  was  the  result  of  population  growth  and  higher  costs  of 
obtaining  goods  and  services.  Per  capita  current  operating  expenses  of 
counties  and  cities  in  terms  of  constant  prices'  rose  only  slightly  more 
than  5  percent  in  the  1950  decade;  current  school  costs  per  unit  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  terms  of  constant  prices  increased  by  19  percent. 

A  recent  study  of  expenditures  of  all  local  governments  in  California 
concludes: 


'  These  figures  represent  the  number  of  local  government  units  reporting  financial 
transactions  to  the  State  Controller  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 

°  Price  index  computed  by  the  California  Department  of  Finance  for  state  pur- 
chases. 
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The  cost  of  local  government  in  California  has  risen  constantly  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II;  it  rose  during  the  1930's,  and  before  that  in  the  1920's.  But 
when  absolute  costs  are  adjusted  for  inflation  and  growth  of  population,  the 

TABLE  1 

Expenditures  and  Selected  Revenue  Sources  of  Local  Governments, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1960 


Expendi- 
tures' 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Property 

taxes  and 

ad  valorem 

assessments 

(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

State 

and 

federal 

funds 

(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Cities^ 

Counties 

School  districts 

$205.2 

300.2 

368.7 

62.1 

21.9 

32.1 

39.4 

6.6 

$  99.5 

143.0 

215.7 

29.8 

20.4 

29.3 

44.2 

6.1 

$  40.5 

110.1 

145.8 

.6 

13.6 
37.1 
49.1 

Special  districts 

.2 

Totals 

$936.2 

100.0 

$488.0 

100.0 

$297.0 

100.0 

Sources:  The  annual  reports  of  financial  transactions  of  cities,  counties,  school  districts  and  special 
districts  issued  by  the  State  Controller;  Controller  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Annual  Re- 
port, 1959-60. 

»  Excluding  public  service  enterprise  expenditures,  trust  transactions,  and  expenditures  from  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  sales. 

•^  In  order  to  make  the  fiscal  structure  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  comparable  to  that 
of  other  local  jurisdictions,  expenditures  and  revenues  have  been  divided  between  city  and  county. 
Following  the  method  used  by  Margolis,  the  division  was  made  by  using  the  ratios  of  urban  Alameda 
County  expenditures  and  revenues  to  the  sum  of  Alameda  County  cities'  expenditures  and  revenues. 
Alameda  County  expenditures  and  revenues  were  divided  into  urban  and  rural  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. See  footnote  to  Table  I,  in  J.  Margolis,  "Municipal  Fiscal  Structure  in  a  Metropolitan  Region," 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  228,  June  1957.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  is  included  in  the 
school  district  totals. 


TABLE  2 

Expenditures  of  Local  Governments  by  Function, 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1950,  I960* 


1950 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

I960 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Percentage 
change 
1950-60 

Education 

Public  assistance,  welfare,  and 

corrections 

Protection  to  persons  and 

property. 

General  government 

Roads  and  streets 

$111.0 

68.3 

41.8 
24.6 
29.3 
21.3 
12.0 
41.6 

31.7 
19.5 

11.9 
7.0 
8.4 
6.1 
3.4 

11.9 

$402.3 

151.3 

100.2 
81.1 
66.2 
46.6 
24.2 
64.3 

43.0 

16.2 

10.7 
8.7 
7.1 
5.0 
2.6 
6.9 

262.4 

121.5 

139.7 
229.7 
125.9 

Health  and  sanitation 

118.8 

Parks  and  recreation 

101.7 

Others 

54.6 

Totals 

$349.9 

100.0 

$936.2 

100.0 

167.6 

Source:  The  annual  reports  of  financial  transactions  issued  by  the  State  Controller. 
•  Excluding  public  service  enterprise  expenditures,  trust  transactions  and  expenditures  from  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  sales. 
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TABLE  3 

Revenues  of  Local  Governments  by  Source, 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1950,  I960* 


1950 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

I960 
(millions) 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Percentage 

change 

1950-1960 

Locally  imposed 
Property  taxes  and  ad  valorem 

assessments 

Retail  sales  and  use  taxes 

Other  taxes .  • 

Non-tax  revenues 

From  other  governmental  units 

State  grants-in-aid 

Shares    of    state-imposed    and 
collected   taxes   and   license 

fees 

Federal  grants-in-aid 

$179.3 

8.5 

4.1 

56.0 

72.2 

19.9 
17.6 

50,1 
2.4 
1.1 

15.7 

20.2 

5.6 
4.9 

$488.0 

50.7 

7.4 

112.5 

185.0 

58.7 
53.3 

51.1 
5.3 

.8 
11.8 

19.4 

6.1 
5.6 

172.2 

496.4 

80.4 

100.9 

156.2 

195.0 
202.8 

Totals 

$357.6 

100.0 

$955.6 

100.0 

167.2 

Source:  The  annual  reports  of  financial  transactions  issued  by  the  State  Controller. 

»  Excluding  public  service  enterprise  revenues,  trust  transactions,  and  receipts  from  bond  sales. 

figures  show  little  change  over  the  past  two  decades.  This  pattern  has  emerged 
in  too  many  separate  studies  to  be  mistaken.^ 

Education  is  the  most  expensive  local  function,  responsible  in  1960 
for  43  cents  of  every  dollar  spent,  and  its  relative  role  has  risen  markedly 
in  recent  years.  During  the  1950  decade,  total  local  expenditures  in- 
creased by  168  percent  while  costs  of  education  went  up  262  percent. 
General  government  was  the  only  other  function  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  local  expenditures  in  the  aggregate. 

The  second  largest  category — public  assistance,  welfare,  and  correc- 
tions— accounted  for  only  16  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  in  I960,  a  little 
under  a  third  of  the  amount  going  for  schools.  Responsibility  for 
provision  of  these  services  rests  mainly  with  coimty  governments.  In 
most  counties,  half  or  more  of  total  expenditures  consists  of  aid  to  needy 
aged,  children,  blind,  and  disabled,  other  welfare  services,  and  opera- 
tion of  probation  departments  and  juvenile  halls. 

Protection  to  persons  and  property  ranked  third  in  importance,  rep- 
resenting II  cents  of  every  dollar  of  outlay.  This  functional  category 
consists  largely  of  police  and  fire  protection  provided  by  cities.  Typi- 
cally, from  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  city  expenditures  is  for  these 
purposes. 

Thus,  70  cents  of  every  I960  dollar  spent  by  local  governments  went 

^  Clarcmont  Social  Research  Center,  California  Local  Finance,  Stanford  University 
Press,  1960,  p.  88. 
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for  education,  welfare,  and  protection.  General  government,  roads  and 
streets,  health  and  sanitation,  parks  and  recreation,  and  miscellaneous 
services  shared  the  remaining  30  cents. 

Local  Government  Revenues 

Current  revenues  of  Bay  Area  local  governments  increased  from 
$357.6  million  in  1950  to  $955.6  million  in  1960,  paralleling  the  growth 
in  expenditures  (Table  3). 

For  all  local  jurisdictions  combined,  their  own  sources  of  support 
provided  69  percent  of  1960  revenues;  state  and  federal  grants-in-aid 
and  shares  of  state-imposed  and  collected  taxes  and  license  fees  sup- 
plied the  remaining  31  percent.  The  proportions  were  approximately 
the  same  in  1950. 

The  degree  of  dependence  on  local  revenue  sources  varies  among 
types  of  governments.  Local  sources  provided  almost  the  entire  support 
of  special  districts  and  82  percent  of  that  of  cities.  On  the  other  hand, 
state  and  federal  funds  for  education  and  welfare  services  reduce  con- 
siderably the  local  support  requirements  of  school  districts  and  coun- 
ties. Approximately  60  percent  of  school  district  and  63  percent  of 
county  revenue  came  from  local  sources  in  1960. 

Taxes  provide  the  largest  share  of  local  support  for  counties,  cities, 
and  school  districts.  The  remainder  comes  from  user  charges,  licenses, 
fees,  fines,  interest  earnings,  and  miscellaneous  nontax  revenues.  Taxes 
accounted  for  97  percent  of  school  district  and  83  percent  of  county 
local  support  in  1960.  Cities,  having  a  wider  range  of  possible  revenue 
sources,  derived  77  percent  of  local  support  from  taxes.  Considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  local  support  of  special  districts  came  from  taxes. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  the  yield  of  local  taxes  rose  from  $191.9  mil- 
lion to  $546.1  million  (Table  3).  Table  4  shows  the  increase  in  per 
capita  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  personal  income.  In  1960,  per 
capita  local  taxes  ranged  from  $90.64  in  Solano  County  to  $176.06  in 
San  Francisco.  As  a  percentage  of  total  personal  income,  local  taxes 
were  also  lowest  in  Solano  County — 4.1  percent.  Contra  Costa  County 
stood  highest  with  7.4  percent. 

The  property  tax. — The  property  tax  is  the  largest  single  revenue 
producer  for  all  Bay  Area  local  governments,  except  special  districts. 
Levies  on  property,  yielding  $488  million  in  1960,  supplied  48  percent 
of  the  total  revenues  of  counties,  45  percent  of  the  revenues  of  cities, 
and  57  percent  of  the  incomes  of  school  districts.  At  the  special  district 
level,  however,  user  charges  outrank  property  taxes. 

Assessed  valuations  of  tangible  property  subject  to  local  taxation  in- 
creased in  all  counties  during  the  1950  decade  (Table  5).  There  was 
considerable  variation,  however,  in  rates  of  growth  in  the  property  tax 
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base:  San  Mateo  County,  225.4  percent;  Santa  Clara  County,  210.4  per- 
cent; Contra  Costa  County,  178.8  percent;  Marin  County,  167.6  percent; 
Sonoma  County,  106.0  percent;  Solano  County,  96.2  percent;  Napa 
County,  95.6  percent;  and  San  Francisco  City  and  County,  31.1  percent. 

Growth  in  the  property  tax  base  resulted  from  addition  of  new  resi- 
dential, industrial,  and  commercial  properties  to  assessment  rolls,  and 
from  reassessment  of  many  existing  properties  to  reflect  upward  move- 
ments in  market  values.  Considerable  acreages  were  converted  from 
agricultural  to  residential  or  industrial  use,  with  resultant  increases  in 
valuation  for  tax  purposes. 

Assessed  valuations  of  privately  owned  property  exempt  from  ad 
valorem  taxation  upon  application  of  the  owner  increased  substantially 
in  Bay  Area  counties  between  1950  and  1960.  This  category  includes 
property  of  veterans,  churches,  colleges,  schools  below  collegiate  grade, 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  property  used  for  charitable  and  reli- 
gious purposes.  Data  are  not  available  on  valuations  of  other  privately 
owned  property  and  of  property  in  public  ownership  exempt  from 
taxation.  Valuations  of  exempt  property  shown  in  Table  6,  therefore, 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  total  valuations  not  subject  to  ad  va- 
lorem taxation. 

The  greatest  percentage  increases  between  1950  and  1960  occurred 
in  Santa  Clara  County  (234.7  percent),  followed  by  Contra  Costa 
County  (198.5  percent)  and  Napa  County  (190.9  percent).  Exemptions 
amounted  to  from  5  to  8  percent  of  taxable  property  valuations  in  the 
nine  counties.  Veterans'  exemptions  stood  first  in  all  counties,  ranging 
from  33.2  percent  of  the  total  in  San  Francisco  to  80.8  percent  in  Solano 
County. 

During  the  1950  decade,  total  tax  levies  rose  more  rapidly  than  as- 
sessed valuations,  with  the  result  that  the  average  tangible  property 
tax  rate  increased  in  all  counties.  The  average  1960  rates  ranged  from 
6.39  percent  of  assessed  valuation  in  Solano  County  to  8.99  percent  in 
Alameda  County.  Because  property  was  assessed  at  approximately  one 
quarter  of  full  value,  the  average  tangible  property  tax  rates  shown  in 
Table  5  must  be  adjusted  accordingly  to  obtain  the  average  rate  on  the 
full  value  of  property. 

The  cost  of  education  accounts  for  the  largest  bite  in  local  property 
tax  levies.  School  district  levies  in  1960  ranged  from  43  percent  of  total 
levies  in  Alameda  County  to  56  percent  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Taxes 
for  general  county  purposes  ranked  next  in  importance,  accounting  for 
one  quarter  to  one  third  of  total  levies.  City  tax  levies  amounted  to 
around  one  seventh  of  the  total.  Special  district  levies  came  to  only  5 
percent  or  less  of  the  total  in  most  counties. 
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General  property  tax  rates  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  area  to 
area,  depending  on  assessed  valuations  and  budgetary  requirements. 
The  basic  county  rate  for  fiscal  1960  was  $1.84  per  |100  of  assessed  val- 
uation in  San  Mateo  County  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  range,  $2.47 
per  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  Sonoma  County.  As  noted  above,  as- 
sessed valuations  represent  around  one  quarter  of  full  values. 

Studies  by  Margolis  show  marked  variation  in  municipal  tax  rates 
by  type  of  city  as  well  as  among  the  cities  in  each  group.*  The  lowest 
rates  prevail  in  industrial  enclaves  which  are  fiscally  rich  in  taxable 
values  and  have  relatively  few  persons  to  be  provided  with  public  ser- 
vices. The  next  lowest  rates  are  in  nonmetropolitan  cities  in  the  rural 
hinterland  of  the  area.  The  low  density  of  settlement  gives  these  cities 


TABLE  4 

Local  Taxes  Per  Capita  and  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Personal  Income, 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1950,  1960 


County 

Year 

Per  capita 

Percentage 
of  income 

Alameda 

1950 

$  69.02 

3.5 

1960 

139.34 

4.5 

Contra  Costa 

1950 

68.23 

4.1 

1960 

164.78 

7.4 

Marin 

1950 

52.55 

2.6 

1960 

130.09 

5.0 

Napa 

1950 

47.21 

3.9 

1960 

109.27 

5.4 

San  Francisco 

1950 

84.99 

3.3 

1960 

174.06 

4.3 

San  Mateo 

1950 
1960 

68.74 
143.79 

3.5 

4.4 

Santa  Clara 

1950 
1960 

64.71 
138.09 

3  6 

5.2 

Solano 

1950 

42.93 

2.4 

1960 

90.64 

4.1 

Sonoma 

1950 
1960 

63.83 
124.17 

4  5 

5.8 

SoTjRCEs:  California.  Economic  Development  Agency,  California  Statistical  Abstract,  196S:  and  the 
annual  reports  of  financialitransactions  issued  by  the  State  Controller. 

*J.  Margolis,  "Municipal  Fiscal  Structure  in  a  Metropolitan  Region,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  225-36,  June  1957;  and  "The  Variation  of  Property  Tax  Rates 
Within  a  Metropolitan  Region,"  National  Tax  Journal  326-330,  December  1956. 
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high  taxable  property  per  capita,  while  the  lower  levels  of  services  put 
less  pressure  on  the  tax  base.  The  highest  rates  occur  in  central  cities, 
followed  by  balanced  and  dormitory  cities.  Margolis  comments  with 
regard  to  these  variations: 

The  lower  rates  for  dormitory  cities  are  somewhat  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  growing  tendency  of  these  cities  to  seek  "industrialization"  as  a  way 
to  increase  their  tax  base.  For  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  cities  the  presence  of 
industrial  and  commercial  properties  is  associated  with  the  higher  tax  rates. 

As  significant  as  the  differences  between  the  groups  is  the  great  variation  in 
rates  among  the  cities  in  each  group.  The  variation  is  far  greater  for  dormitory 
cities  than  for  balanced  cities.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  social  dif- 
ferences among  dormitory  cities.  Though  dormitory  cities  are  homogeneous  in 
a  superficial  sense — they  perform  the  same  economic  function  of  housing — the 
differences  in  household  income  and  social  structure  among  them  are  far 
greater  than  the  differences  among  the  balanced  cities.^ 

TABLE  5 

Assessed  Valuations  of  Tangible  Property,  Tangible  Property  Tax  Levies, 

AND  Average  Tangible  Property  Tax  Rates,  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area  Counties,  1950,  1960 


County 

Year 

Assessed  valuation 
(millions) 

Tax  levies" 
(millions) 

Tax  rate 
(in  percent) 

Alameda 

1950 
1960 

$    700.7 
1,364.3 

$  47.8 
122.6 

6.82 

8.99 

Contra  Costa 

1950 
1960 

283.6 
790.7 

18.8 
65.0 

6.63 

8.22 

Marin 

1950 
1960 

81.6 
218.4 

4.2 
17.6 

5.19 

8.07 

Napa  

1950 
1960 

42.8 
83.7 

1.9 
5.9 

4.55 

7.00 

San  Francisco 

1950 
1960 

1,061.7 
1,391.5 

60.9 
111.1 

5.74 

7.99 

San  Mateo 

1950 
1960 

231.9 
754.7 

15.8 
63.5 

6.82 

8.41 

Santa  Clara 

1950 
1960 

349.5 
1,084.9 

18.3 

78.2 

5.23 

7.20 

Solano 

1950 
1960 

83.8 
164.4 

3.8 
10.5 

4.52 

6.39 

Sonoma 

1950 
1960 

115.0 
236.9 

6.2 
16.4 

5.37 

6.93 

SoiTRCKS:  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Annual  Reports;  and  the  annual  reports  of  financial 
transactions  issued  by  the  State  Controller. 

»  Excludes  special  assessments  levied  on  limited  categories  of  property  to  finance  activities 
from  which  owners  of  such  properties  derive  special  benefits. 


Margolis,  op  cit..  Journal  of  Political  Economy  228,  June  1957. 
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TABLE  6 

Assessed  Valuations  of  Privately  Owned  Property  Exempt  From  Taxation 

Upon  Application  of  the  Owner,  San  Francisco 

Bay  Area  Counties,  1950,  1960 


County 


Alameda 

Contra  Costa. 

Marin 

Napa 

San  Francisco 
San  Mateo.  .  . 
Santa  Clara. . 

Solano 

Sonoma 


Property  exempt  from  taxation 
(millions) 


1950 


$39,1 
13.6 

5.7 

2.2 
42 
19 
23 

5 

4 


I960 


$81.7 
40.6 
15.5 
6.4 
82.9 
49.2 
80.0 
10.5 
11.6 


Percentage 

change 

1950-1960 


109.0 
198.5 
171.9 
190.9 

96.9 
152.3 
234.7 

78.0 
141.7 


Sources:  Annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  reports  of  county  assessed  valua- 
tion, tax  rates  and  indebtedness,  issued  by  the  State  Controller. 

Retail  sales  and  use  taxes. — Locally  imposed  retail  sales  and  use 
taxes  administered  by  the  state  provided  $51  million  for  Bay  Area  cities 
and  counties  in  1960."  These  relatively  recent  additions  to  the  family  of 
local  revenues  now  occupy  an  important  place  among  sources  of  sup- 
port for  cities— particularly  for  those  with  heavy  concentrations  of  in- 
dustry within  their  boundaries,  and  for  those  serving  as  shopping  cen- 
ters for  surrounding  areas.  Data  for  selected  Bay  Area  cities  are  shown 
in  Table  IJ  Emeryville,  a  highly  industrialized  city  of  2,686  population, 
stood  out  with  1960  per  capita  sales  and  use  tax  revenue  of  $135.01. 
Among  the  other  cities  listed,  the  three  leading  in  per  capita  revenue 
were  San  Rafael  ($37.23)  and  Palo  Alto  ($23.37),  both  of  which  are 
shopping  centers  for  surrounding  residential  areas  with  relatively  high 
family  incomes;  and  San  Leandro  ($23.75),  which  has  within  its  cor- 
porate limits  two  mail  order  houses  and  several  large  firms  engaged 
in  manufacture  and  retail  sale  of  farm  equipment  and  business  ma- 
chines. Lowest  in  per  capita  revenue  were  Vallejo  ($11.42)  and  Berkeley 
($13.43). 

In  the  four  cities  of  Emeryville,  Palo  Alto,  San  Leandro,  and  San 
Rafael,  1960  sales  and  use  tax  revenues  exceeded  property  tax  collec- 

^  Counties  did  not  have  authority  to  levy  retail  sales  and  use  taxes  until  enactment 
of  the  Uniform  Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law  at  the  1955  Legislative  Session.  In  1960, 
sales  and  use  taxes  were  not  levied  by  San  Mateo  County  or  by  11  of  its  16  cities. 

^  No  cities  in  San  Mateo  County  are  included  in  Table  7.  Sales  and  use  taxes  were 
levied  by  five  cities  in  that  county  in  1960  but  were  administered  locally  rather  than 
by  the  state. 
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tions.  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand,  derived  only  28.5  percent  as  much 
from  sales  and  use  taxes  as  from  property  taxes.  Property  tax  rates  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  that  would  have  been  required  in  1960  to 
produce  amounts  actually  received  from  sales  and  use  taxes  ranged 
from  66  cents  in  Richmond  to  $1.70  in  San  Rafael. 

Retail  sales  and  use  taxes  occupy  a  much  less  important  place  in 
county  finances.*  In  1960,  revenue  from  these  levies  amounted  to  the 


TABLE  7 
Retail  Sales  and  Use  Taxes,  Selected  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Cities,  1960 


City 

Retail  sales  and 
use  tax  revenue 

Per  capita 

As  a  percentage 

of  property 
tax  collections 

In  equivalents 

of  tax  rate  per 

$100  of  assessed 

valuation 

Berkeley 

Emeryville 

$1,494,880 

362,644 

1,081,813 

356,271 

6,964,555 

1,222,071 

204,467 

1,088,751 

3,774,888 

1,555,346 

761,671 

673,275 

695,056 

$  13.43 
135.01 
14.88 
16.07 
18.95 
23.37 
14.57 
15.15 
18.49 
23.57 
37.23 
21.70 
11.42 

39.8 

106.9 

57.4 

79.4 

39.2 

120.6 

57.1 

28.5 

69.7 

110.6 

175.2 

63.3 

83.0 

$0.90 
0.74 

Hayward 

Napa 

Oakland 

Palo  Alto  

1.21 
1.16 
1.13 
0.92 

Petaluma 

Richmond 

San  Jose  ...           .... 

1,06 
0.66 
1.10 

San  Leandro 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Rosa 

1.29 
1.70 
1.05 

Vallejo 

1.22 

Source:  State  Controller,  Annual  Report  of  Financial  Transactions  Concerning  Cities  of  California, 
1959-1960,  1961. 

following  percentages  of  property  tax  collections:  Alameda,  4.1;  Contra 
Costa,  6.3;  Marin,  7.0;  Napa,  11.4;  Santa  Clara,  9.2;  Solano,  7.0;  and 
Sonoma,  11.9. 

Other  local  taxes. — Other  locally  imposed  taxes,  mainly  city  busi- 
ness license  and' franchise  taxes,  brought  in  $7.4  million  in  1960,  or  less 
than  one  percent  of  total  local  government  revenues. 

Per  capita  business  license  tax  revenues  depend  in  part  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  city  draws  trade  from  surrounding  areas  or  has  heavy  con- 
centrations of  industry  within  its  boundaries.  Revenue  also  depends  on 
characteristics  of  the  tax,  such  as  coverage,  measure  of  liability,  and 
rate  structure.  Among  the  16  cities  included  in  Table  8,  Emeryville 
ranked  first  in  1960  with  a  per  capita  yield  of  $28.49,  followed  by  Santa 

*  Counties  receive  all  sales  taxes  collected  from  merchants  in  unincorporated  areas, 
and  such  proportion  of  collections  from  merchants  in  cities  as  may  have  been  jointly 
agreed  to  by  county  and  city  officials. 
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Rosa  ($4.76),  San  Rafael  (|3.41),  and  Napa  (|3.22).  Palo  Alto  received 
only  8  cents  per  capita;  San  Jose,  82  cents;  San  Leandro,  85  cents;  and 
Alameda,  98  cents. 

Local  nontax  revenues.— This  category  includes  user  charges,  li- 
censes, fees,  fines,  interest  earnings,  and  miscellaneous  nontax  revenues. 
The  1960  yield  totaled  $112.5  million. 

User  charges  considerably  outrank  levies  on  property  in  the  support 
of  special  districts.  Cities  receive  substantial  revenues  from  charges  for 

TABLE  8 
Per  Capita  Business  License  Tax  Revenue,  Selected 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Cities,  1960 


City 

Per  capita 

Alameda 

$  0.98 
1.87 
28.49 
1.36 
3.22 
2.34 
0.08 
2.68 
1.37 
1.35 
0.82 
0.85 
2.69 
3.41 
4.76 
1.55 

Berkeley 

Emeryville 

Hayward 

Napa 

Oakland 

Palo  Alto 

Petaluma 

Redwood  City 

Richmond 

San  Jose 

San  Leandro 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Rosa 

Vallejo 

parking  of  vehicles,  sewage  and  waste  disposal,  special  police  and  fire 
department  services,  use  of  public  recreational  facilities,  and  the  like. 
City-owned  enterprises  providing  water,  electricity,  and  transportation, 
and  public  airports,  harbors,  and  hospitals  derive  the  bulk  of  their  sup- 
port from  user  charges.* 

State  and  federal  grants-in-aid  and  shared  taxes.— State  and  federal 
grants-in-aid  and  shares  of  state-imposed  and  collected  taxes  and  license 
fees  amounted  to  |297  million  in  1960— about  31  percent  of  total  rev- 
enues of  Bay  Area  local  governments.  Although  amounts  received  from 
the  state  and  federal  governments  have  increased  in  recent  years,  the 
share  of  local  expenditures  financed  by  grants-in-aid  and  shared  taxes 
and  licenses  remains  almost  unchanged. 

"  Revenue  from  public  service  enterprises  is  not  included  in  Table  3. 
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Three  quarters  of  all  1960  state  grants-in-aid  were  for  education.  Wel- 
fare services  ranked  next  in  importance,  22  percent  of  total  grants  going 
to  counties  as  aid  to  needy  aged,  children,  blind,  and  disabled.  Four 
fifths  of  federal  grants-in-aid  went  to  counties  in  support  of  the  needy 
and  for  welfare  administration;  the  remainder  to  school  districts  and  to 
counties  for  public  health  and  miscellaneous  activities. 

Even  with  the  substantial  amounts  of  state  and  federal  grants  re- 
ceived by  school  districts  and  counties,  the  local  property  tax  still  pro- 
vides the  largest  share  of  support  for  education  and  welfare  services. 
In  1960,  levies  on  property  supplied  58  cents  of  every  dollar  of  revenue 
available  to  school  districts  and  54  cents  of  every  dollar  for  welfare 
services. 

State-imposed  and  collected  highway  user  taxes  and  motor  vehicle 
and  liquor  license  fees  shared  with  local  governments  amounted  to 
$58.7  million  in  1960,  about  6  percent  of  total  local  revenues. 


What  of  the  Future? 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that  the  revenue  requirements  of  exist- 
ing local  governments  will  continue  to  increase  as  growth,  urbanization, 
and  rising  living  standards  bring  demand  for  more  and  better  public 
services.  Solution  of  the  increasingly  pressing  problems  associated  with 
metropolitan  growth  will  undoubtedly  bring  new  governmental  ar- 
rangements with  their  own  revenue  needs. 
As  Margolis  points  out: 

The  growth  of  metropolitan  regions,  which  has  brought  non-uniform  shifts 
in  land  uses  within  cities,  has  dramatically  altered  the  fiscal  bases  of  city  govern- 
ments. This  growth  has  created  a  demand  for  a  different  pattern  of  public  serv- 
ices; it  has  forced  the  destruction  of  some  governments,  the  expansion  of  others, 
the  transfer  of  functions,  and  often  the  creation  of  new  governments.'" 

Economic  growth,  reflected  in  local  government  expenditures,  also 
affects  the  productivity  of  local  revenue-raising  machinery  by  auto- 
matically increasing  the  yield  of  existing  tax  rates.  But  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  revenue  requirements  generally  are  outrunning  the  yield 
of  traditional  local  sources. 

How  is  the  problem  of  imbalance  to  be  solved?  Some  would  urge  re- 
designing of  local  fiscal  structures  so  that  revenue  requirements  may  be 
met  to  the  maximum  extent  from  sources  under  local  control,  thus 
avoiding  loss  of  financial  and  political  independence.  Against  the  view 
that  local  governments  should  "sink  or  swim  in  finding  their  own 
revenue  salvation,"  others  pose  counter  arguments.  They  hold,  for  ex- 
ample, that  taxes  available  to  local  jurisdictions  tend  to  be  regressive; 
that  small  units  face  more  difficult  problems  in  administering  tax  laws 
and  in  preventing  evasion  than  do  state  and  federal  governments;  that 
compliance  costs  often  become  excessive  at  the  local  level,  particularly 
for  taxpayers  operating  in  more  than  one  jurisdiction;  that  multiplicity 
of  local  taxes  encourages  artificial  diversion  of  trade  and  industry;  and 
that  a  high  degree  of  local  fiscal  autonomy  magnifies  problems  of  ad- 
justment to  cyclical  changes. 

Complete  fiscal  independence  for  all  local  governments,  with  each 
jurisdiction  going  its  own  separate  way,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
local  inequalities  in  wealth  and  income  relative  to  expenditure  needs. 
Neither  does  it  assure  optimum  use  of  the  best  revenue  sources.  In- 
creasing fiscal  dependence  on  state  and  federal  governments,  on  the 
other  hand,  inevitably  means  some  impairment  of  local  autonomy. 

A  review  of  present  and  potential  sources  of  support  for  local  govern- 

^"J.  Margolis,  "Municipal  Fiscal  Structure  in  a  Metropolitan  Region,"  Journal  of 
Political  Economy  225,  June  1957. 
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ments  may  throw  some  light  on  how  best  to  make  "adjustments  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  increasing  task  of  local  governments  with- 
out jeopardy  to  the  delicate  balance  between  the  division  of  powers 
and  responsibilities  among  constituent  governments. 


"U 


"  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  Local  Non-property  Taxes 
and  the  Coordinating  Role  of  the  State,  Washington,  D.  C,  September,  1961,  p.  2. 


Present  and  Potential  Sources  of  Support 
for  Local  Governments 

Taxation  is  the  most  common  method  of  financing  activities  of  govern- 
ments. As  noted  earlier,  Bay  Area  local  governments  derived  57.2  per- 
cent of  their  1960  revenues  from  taxes  imposed  by  their  own  legislative 
bodies.  Intergovernmental  transfers  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  and 
shared  revenues  supplied  an  additional  31.1  percent  of  local  govern- 
ment income.  These  funds  came  mainly  from  proceeds  of  taxes  imposed 
by  state  and  federal  governments.  Locally  imposed  nontax  sources 
yielded  only  11. 8  percent  of  1960  revenues. 

It  is  clear  that  the  revenue  requirements  of  local  governments  must 
continue  to  be  met  largely  from  taxes  imposed  by  their  own  legislative 
bodies  or  by  those  of  other  jurisdictions.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Many  services  provided  through  the  public  sector  promote  collective 
ends  in  the  sense  that  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  services  is  indivisi- 
bility: they  cannot  be  divided  into  marketable  units  and  sold  to  dif- 
ferent users  in  varying  amounts,  and  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  their 
benefits  from  persons  who  do  not  choose  to  buy.  While  some  may  bene- 
fit more  than  others,  everyone  knows  that  his  benefit  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  particular  contribution.  These  services  should  be  pro- 
vided to  the  community  without  charge,  the  necessary  funds  to  cover 
costs  being  collected  in  the  form  of  compulsory  payments  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  legally  established  criteria.  Taxes  differ 
from  other  sources  of  government  revenue  in  that  they  are  compulsory: 
if  liability  for  payment  exists  on  the  basis  of  established  standards,  one's 
willingness  or  unwillingness  to  pay  is  of  no  concern  to  the  taxing  au- 
thorities. Nor  does  the  payment  of  a  tax  in  itself  entitle  the  taxpayer  to 
any  particular  public  services  which  he  would  not  otherwise  be  eligible 
to  receive. 

In  this  latter  respect,  the  taxpayer-government  relationship  differs 
from  a  normal  market  transaction  in  which  the  buyer  gives  up  money 
in  the  amount  of  the  price  of  goods  or  services  and  the  seller  in  turn 
gives  up  the  goods  or  services.  The  market  transaction  is  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  both  buyer  and  seller  and  both  benefit  from  it.  But  in  the 
case  of  payment  of  a  tax,  as  Stockfisch  puts  it: 

The  only  dearly  identifiable  thing  the  government  gives  the  individual  in 
the  transaction  is  the  negative  act  of  not  throwing  him  in  jail,  or  not  taking  his 
property  for  refusal  to  pay  the  tax.^ 

"J.  A.  Stockfisch,  "Local  Taxes — Business  Burden  or  Subsidy?",  California  Manage- 
ment Review  60-61,  Winter  1962. 
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Other  local  government  services  yield  benefits  primarily  to  identifi- 
able individuals  and  are  divisible  into  amounts  which  can  be  provided 
separately  to  particular  persons  and  withheld  from  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  pay.  These  services  can  be  sold  to  users  and  their  costs  of 
production  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  private  sector. 

Receipts  from  sale  of  direct-benefit  services,  variously  called  fees, 
licenses,  rates,  tolls,  or  user  charges,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
service  and  conditions  of  sale,  differ  from  taxes  in  two  respects:  (1) 
payment  is  contractual  rather  than  compulsory,  the  government  agree- 
ing to  provide  a  particular  service  or  grant  a  privilege  upon  sufficient 
consideration;  and  (2)  upon  payment,  the  government  performs  a  spe- 
cific service  or  grants  a  privilege  benefiting  primarily  the  person  charged 
rather  than  the  community  generally. 

In  addition  to  taxation  and  receipts  from  sale  of  goods  or  services, 
local  governments  may  meet  their  revenue  requirements  by  borrowing 
within  the  limits  of  authority  granted  them  by  constitution  or  statute. 
This,  however,  constitutes  a  temporary  source  of  revenue,  since  it  is 
ordinarily  anticipated  that  borrowed  funds  will  be  ultimately  repaid 
out  of  future  revenues  from  other  sources.  Borrowing,  unlike  taxation, 
is  voluntary  in  character.  Governments  issue  securities  in  much  the 
same  way  as  do  private  corporations,  and  individuals  and  institutions 
are  free  to  purchase  or  not  as  they  choose. 

The  Property  Tax 

The  property  tax  is  the  largest  single  revenue  producer  for  all  local 
governments  in  the  Bay  Area  except  special  districts.  Often  referred  to 
as  the  beast  of  the  local  tax  burden,  it  generally  carries  whatever  portion 
of  the  revenue  requirement  remains  after  proceeds  of  all  other  sources 
of  support  have  been  budgeted. 

The  literature  of  public  finance  abounds  with  criticisms  of  the  theory 
and  administration  of  the  property  tax.  Due  concludes: 

...  a  portion  of  the  property  tax  may  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  benefit 
principle,  since  the  activities  financed  are  of  direct  financial  benefit  to  the 
property  owners.  Beyond  this— and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  primary 
function  of  education— the  present  tax  can  be  justified  only  on  the  basis  of 
expediency;  the  local  units  cannot  finance  their  activities  by  other  means  So 
long  as  the  tax  remains  in  local  hands,  no  general  modification  of  the  structure 
ot  the  tax  which  would  bring  it  more  in  line  with  an  ability-based  net  wealth 
tax  is  feasible.  The  major  improvement  which  can  be  made  is  that  of  further 
reform  in  assessment  methods,  to  lessen  individual  inequities  and  place  more 
personal  property  on  the  tax  rolls.  But  the  inherent  limitations  of  the  tax  sug- 
gest that  Its  rates  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  to  insure  against 
excessive  burdens  on  those  against  whom  the  tax  discriminates." 

"J.  F.  Due,  Government  Finance,  Homewood,  111.:  R.  D.  Irwin,  1959,  p.  413. 
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The  1961-62  taxes  of  just  under  one  third  of  Bay  Area  cities  were 
extended  on  separate  assessment  rolls  rather  than  on  the  rolls  on  which 
county  and  district  taxes  are  extended.'*  Cities  have  retained  separate 
tax  administration  largely  on  the  ground  that  tax  rate  limitations  neces- 
sitate higher  assessed  valuations  than  counties  carry  on  their  rolls.  A 
law  enacted  at  the  1961  session  of  the  State  Legislature  appears  likely 
to  accelerate  the  trend  away  from  city  assessment  and  collection."''  The 
new  legislation  provides  that  any  statutory  tax  rate  limitation  applica- 
ble to  a  general  law  city  is  automatically  increased — when  the  city 
transfers  its  assessment  and  collection  functions  to  the  county — by 
whatever  proportion  the  assessed  value  of  property  on  which  city  taxes 
were  extended  exceeded  the  assessed  value  of  that  same  property  for 
county  tax  purposes  in  the  last  year  during  which  the  city  collected  its 
own  property  taxes. 

Considerable  improvement  in  assessment  procedures  has  taken  place 
over  the  past  decade  through  both  efforts  of  local  assessors  and  assistance 
available  from  the  Division  of  Assessment  Standards  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  however.  The  writer  has 
long  believed  that  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  complex  problems  in- 
volved in  property  assessment  and  equalization  of  valuations  lies  in 
assignment  of  these  technical  functions  to  a  state  agency,  with  per- 
sonnel appointed  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  qualifications  and  con- 
tinuing in  service  on  "good  behavior."  Recognizing  the  hard  realities  of 
political  life,  however,  he  strongly  supports  all  efforts  to  improve  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  tax,  even  though  they  may  fall  short  of 
his  ideal. 

The  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  report- 
ing to  the  California  Legislature  in  1963,  concluded  with  respect  to  the 
property  tax: 

Thus,  for  the  average  taxpayer,  the  amount  of  tax  he  pays  does  not  depend 
on  a  scientific  appraisal  of  actual  cash  value  of  his  property.  Rather,  the  amount 
of  tax  depends  on  how  many  and  what  types  of  exemptions  he  can  take  ad- 
vantage of,  how  many  years  ago  a  deputy  of  the  county  assessor  stopped  by  his 
neighborhood,  the  training,  competence,  and  experience  of  that  deputy,  and 
perhaps  even  his  frame  of  mind  on  that  particular  day.  A  tax  so  determined 
cannot  be  other  than  arbitrary. 

Finally,  this  committee  is  convinced  that  the  administration  of  this  tax  is 
fast  becoming  hopelessly  difficult  and  complex  ...  in  this  committee's  view,  no 
other  tax  costs  as  much  to  collect  nor  results  in  more  difficult  and  complex 
litigation." 

"  State  Board  of  Equalization,  Annual  Report,  1960-61. 
"^Cal.  Stats.  1961,  ch.  1058. 

'"  California,  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Taxation,  Final  Report, 
1962,  p.  47. 
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The  committee  recommends  the  following  legislation  to  modify  as- 
sessment procedure:  direct  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  to  prepare 
a  recommended  statutory  standard  ratio  of  assessed  value  to  actual  cash 
value  to  be  used  by  all  county  assessors,  such  recommended  ratio  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  action  at  the  1965  session;  permit  busi- 
nessmen to  use  an  annual  average,  rather  than  any  fixed  date,  in  com- 
puting inventory  subject  to  property  taxation;  and  exempt  personal 
property  consisting  of  household  furnishings  from  the  property  tax,  or 
at  the  option  of  the  Legislature,  assign  such  property  a  statutory  rate 
of  depreciation  so  rapid  that  only  new  or  near-new  furnishings  would 
be  taxable.'' 

A  constitutional  amendment  approved  by  the  electorate  in  Novem- 
ber, 1962,  authorizes  boards  of  supervisors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Legislature,  to  create  tax  appeals  boards  in  counties  with  populations 
of  over  400,000.  These  boards  would  assume  the  intracounty  equaliza- 
tion functions  now  exercised  by  county  supervisors.  The  extent  to  which 
this  modification  in  property  tax  administration  will  improve  the 
equalization  process  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time.  The  writer 
urges  implementation  to  put  it  to  the  test  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Proposals  for  "reform"  of  the  property  tax  are  far  too  numerous  for 
discussion  here,  but  a  few  suggestions  may  be  cited  to  indicate  some  of 
the  problem  areas  involved. 

Uneven  distribution  of  tax  resources  relative  to  functions  creates 
troublesome  problems  for  local  governments.  The  poorer  areas  must 
either  provide  services  of  lesser  quality  or  levy  higher  tax  rates  than 
their  wealthier  neighbors.  And,  as  Due  points  out,  "the  basic  equity 
rule  of  equal  treatment  of  equals  cannot  be  attained  when  the  tax  re- 
sources of  the  various  units  differ.'""  If  given  standards  of  service  require 
a  tax  rate  twice  as  high  in  one  area  as  in  another,  persons  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, except  for  the  geographical  location  of  their  properties,  are 
not  treated  equally. 

Per  capita  assessed  valuation  subject  to  general  county  taxation  in 
1960  ranged  from  $1,221.64  in  Solano  County  to  $1,933.22  in  Contra 
Costa  County  (Table  9).  Per  capita  valuations  subject  to  city  taxation 
show  greater  variation.  Among  the  13  cities  in  Alameda  County,  Emery- 
ville was  far  in  the  lead  in  1960  with  $18,358.13,  followed  by  Piedmont 
($2,320.30)  and  Union  City  ($2,033.91).  Alameda's  per  capita  valuation 
amounted  to  $924.14  and  that  of  Pleasanton  to  $937.51  (Table  10).  The 
16  cities  in  Santa  Clara  County  had  a  high  of  $2,950.49  in  Los  Altos 
Hills  and  a  low  of  $1,198.42  in  Morgan  Hill  (Table  11).  Variation  in 

"  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

'"  Due,  op  cit.,  p.  470. 
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tax  resources  tends  to  be  even  more  marked  among  school  districts, 
particularly  at  the  elementary  level.  In  24  elementary  school  districts  in 
Alameda  County,  1960  assessed  valuation  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  ranged  from  $3,322.55  to  $75,059.83.  Five  union  high  school 
districts  in  San  Mateo  County  had  a  high  of  $52,117.26  and  a  low  of 
$26,782.84. 

The  unfortunate  consequences  of  uneven  distribution  of  taxable 
property  are  quite  generally  recognized,  but  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  meeting  the  problem.  A  bill  providing  for  a  uniform 
countywide  school  tax  in  lieu  of  separate  district  levies  was  defeated  at 
the  1961  Legislature,  but  the  proposal  is  once  more  under  considera- 
tion. In  his  budget  message  of  January,  1963,  Governor  Brown  said  in 
support  of  a  program  of  countywide  equalization: 

Islands  of  assessed  wealth  should  contribute  their  share  to  the  cost  of  public 
education.  The  present  system  enables  rich  districts  to  contribute  a  negligible 
fraction  of  assessed  valuation  to  the  schools  while  property  owTiers  in  poor  dis- 
tricts pay  three  and  four  times  as  high  a  percentage. 

A  suggestion  with  far-reaching  implications  for  local  governments 
was  made  several  years  ago  to  the  League  of  California  Cities  Com- 
mittee on  the  Future:  that  local  governments  be  limited  to  taxing 
residential  property  only,  and  that  commercial  and  industrial  property 
be  taxed  either  on  a  metropolitan  area  basis  or  by  the  state.  Proceeds 
of  the  latter  taxes  would  then  be  allocated  wholly  or  in  part  to  local 
jurisdictions  by  formula.  This  would  reduce  interjurisdictional  com- 
petitiveness, and  at  the  same  time  would  bring  about  greater  equity  by 
pooling  receipts  from  levies  on  property  that  is  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  a  metropolitan  area.  The  efforts  of  separate  communities 
to  broaden  the  tax  base  by  attracting  industry,  often  without  regard 
to  whether  the  area  is  suitable  for  this  type  of  development,  seriously 
hamper  sound  city  and  county  planning.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
removal  of  this  barrier  to  good  planning  is  among  the  most  urgent 
problems  facing  Bay  Area  local  governments. 

Stockfisch  has  recently  proposed  the  following  modifications  in  the 
property  tax  system:" 

(1)  Equalization  of  the  effective  tax  rate  imposed  on  various  classes  of 
personal  property.  Industrial  inventories  and  equipment  now  appear, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  assessed  at  higher  ratios  of  market  value  than  real 
property  and  nonindustrial  personal  property. 

(2)  Revision  of  assessment  practices  to  achieve  more  realistic  treat- 
ment of  land  values,  thereby  obtaining  a  larger  proportion  of  future 
tax  revenues  from  the  earnings  of  land  as  contrasted  with  improvements 

^»  J.  A.  Stockfisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  65-68. 
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TABLE  9 

Per  Capita  Assessed  Valuations  Subject  to  General  County 

Taxation,  San  Francisco  Bat  Area  Counties,  1960 


County 


Solano 

Napa 

Marin 

Alameda 

Sonoma 

Santa  Clara .  . . 
San  Mateo .  .  .  . 
San  Francisco. 
Contra  Costa. 


Per  capita 


$1,221.64 
1,270.13 
1,487.49 
1,506.35 
1,606.94 
1,689.02 
1,698.39 
1,873.12 
1,933.22 


Source:  State   Controller,    Annual   Report   of  Financial    Transactions   Concerning 
Counties  of  California,  1958-59,  1959. 

TABLE  10 

Per  Capita  Assessed  Valuations  Subject  to  City  Taxation, 
Cities  of  Alameda  County,  1960 


City 


Alameda.  . . . 
Pleasanton . . 
Livermore. . . 
Fremont .... 
Hay  ward. . . . 

Albany 

Berkelej''. .  . . 

Newark 

Oakland 

San  Leandro. 
Union  City. . 
Piedmont.  .  . 
Emeryville. . 


Per  capita 


$  924.14 
937.51 
1,086.99 
1,209.71 
1,234.64 
1,247.70 
1,491.98 
1,600.10 
1,678.51 
1,832.11 
2,033.91 
2,320.30 

18,358.13 


Source-  State   Controller,    Annual  Report   of  Financial    Transactions   Concerning 
Cities  of  California,  1959-60,  1961. 

and  personal  property.  "Since  the  rise  in  the  earning  power  of  land  is  a 
result  of  economic  growth  and  increased  population,  and  largely  there- 
fore not  a  resiilt  of  anyone's  conscious  effort,  economizing,  or  sacrifice, 
it  would  be  an  especially  appropriate  object  of  taxation."^ 

(3)  Inclusion  in  the  tax  base  of  property  of  government-owned  enter- 
prises which  sell  services — with  the  requirement  that  charges  to  cus- 
tomers be  revised  upward  to  cover  property  tax  obligations.  This  would 


'J.  A.  Stockfisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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TABLE  11 

Per  Capita  Assessed  Valuations  Subject  to  City  Taxation, 
Cities  of  Santa  Clara  County,  1960 


City 


Morgan  Hill. . . 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Cupertino 

Mountain  View 
Santa  Clara.  . . 

San  Jose 

Sunnyvale 

Monte  Sereno.  . 

Saratoga 

Los  Altos 

Alviso 

Palo  Alto 

Los  Gatos 

Milpitas 

Los  Altos  Hills 


Per  capita 


$1,198.42 
1,227.20 
1,298.27 
1,414.18 
1,419.07 
1,438.18 
1,677.96 
1,692.08 
1,704.02 
1,881.44 
1,946.82 
2,006.52 
2,529.07 
2,625.40 
2,909.06 
2,950.49 


Source;  State   Controller,    Annual  Report   of  Financial    Transactions   Concerning 
Cities  of  California,  1959-60,  1961. 

remove  the  subsidy  now  enjoyed  by  customers  of  enterprises  not  subject 
to  property  taxation. 

These  suggestions,  as  well  as  many  others  not  mentioned  here,  deserve 
serious  consideration.  There  is  widespread  agreement  as  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  property  tax  and  the  need  for  modifications  to  achieve 
greater  equity,  but  the  main  problem  is  to  overcome  the  inertia  that 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  to  reform  this  tax. 

Retail  Sales  and  Use  Taxes 

A  decade  of  unhappy  experience  with  sales  and  use  taxes  admin- 
istered and  collected  independently  by  cities  led  to  enactment  of  the 
Uniform  Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law  at  the  1955  session  of  the  state 
Legislature,  a  compromise  measure  designed  to  achieve  uniformity  of 
rates,  coverage,  and  other  provisions  in  local  sales  taxes  without  sacri- 
ficing local  autonomy. 

The  uniform  law  enabled  counties  to  levy  sales  and  use  taxes  for  the 
first  time,  provided  they  contracted  with  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion for  collection.  Counties  were  given  no  choice  of  tax  rates  or  bases: 
only  a  one  percent  rate  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  the  tax  base  had  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  state.  Each  city  in  a  county  exercising  this 
option  could  then  levy  a  state-collected  city  tax  with  the  same  tax  base 
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and  at  a  rate  of  one  percent  or  less,  which  would  be  credited  against  the 
county  tax.  Adoption  of  sales  taxes  by  counties  virtually  forced  cities 
administering  their  own  sales  taxes  to  contract  with  the  state  for  ad- 
ministration. County  adoption  also  offered  a  strong  inducement  for 
non-sales-tax  cities  to  adopt  this  form  of  levy,  since  retailers  within 
their  boundaries  would  pay  a  one  percent  county  tax  in  any  event. 

The  Legislature  left  to  local  officials  the  decision  as  to  the  specific 
division  of  sales  taxes  on  city  merchants  between  a  county  and  its  cities. 
Sales  taxes  collected  from  merchants  in  unincorporated  areas  go  en- 
tirely to  the  county;  those  collected  from  merchants  in  cities  go  to  the 
city  and  county  in  accordance  with  the  formula  agreed  to  by  local  of- 
ficials. Local  sales  tax  revenues  collected  within  Bay  Area  cities  are  now 
allocated  to  counties  as  follows:  Alameda  County,  5  percent;  Contra 
Costa  County,  2i/2  percent;  Marin  County,  none;  Napa  County,  Hi/g 
percent;  San  Mateo  County,  5  percent;  Santa  Clara  County,  9  percent; 
Solano  County,  10  percent,  with  none  from  Benicia;  and  Sonoma 
County,  12i/2  percent. 

Under  the  uniform  law,  responsibility  for  imposition  of  sales  taxes 
rests  with  county  and  city  legislative  bodies;  the  state  acts  only  as  a 
collection  agency,  charging  a  small  amount  for  performing  this  service. 
But  uniformity  of  rates,  coverage,  and  other  provisions  in  local  sales 
taxes  now  prevails;  incentive  to  purchase  outside  of  cities  is  eliminated; 
a  single  collection  agency  avoids  duplication,  with  consequent  reduction 
in  overall  costs;  and  counties  and  cities  take  advantage  of  the  state's 
superior  enforcement  facilities. 

The  state  sales  tax,  after  which  county  and  city  taxes  must  be  pat- 
terned under  the  uniform  law,  applies  to  retail  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property.  As  a  consequence  of  excluding  services  from  the  base,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  consumer  expenditure  escapes  the  sales  tax. 
This  is  objectionable  in  that  it  favors  persons  making  relatively  high 
expenditures  for  services,  compared  with  those  concentrating  their  pur- 
chases on  tangible  goods.  It  also  may  distort  resource  allocation,  and 
adds  to  administrative  complications  in  the  case  of  establishments  that 
sell  both  services  and  commodities. 

Schoeplein  estimates  that  the  1962  yield  of  the  three  percent  state  sales 
tax  would  have  been  increased  by  $156  million,  or  approximately  one 
fifth,  by  inclusion  of  the  following  service  categories  in  the  tax  base: 
utility  services,  repair  services,  personal  services,  equipment  rentals, 
transient  room  rentals,  and  amusements.^'  Taxation  of  utility  services 

-'  R.  N.  Schoeplein,  "Sales  Taxation  of  Services,  With  Emphasis  on  the  State  of 
California,"  Unpublished  M.A.  thesis.  Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  January  1962. 
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offers  the  greatest  revenue  potential  and  the  widest  coverage,  but 
Schoeplein's  analysis  indicates  that  a  sales  tax  on  these  services  is  regres- 
sive, and  consequently  would  detract  from  the  goal  of  a  proportional 
or  progressive  distribution  of  burden  in  relation  to  income.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  service  categories,  he  concludes  that  their  inclusion 
in  the  sales  tax  base  is  administratively  feasible  and  would  result  in  a 
more  equitable  and  less  arbitrary  levy.  The  additional  revenue  pro- 
duced for  the  state,  the  counties  and  the  cities  would  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  serious  consideration  of  amendment  of  the  sales  tax  law  to 
include  these  categories  of  services. 

Opposition  to  sales  taxes  centers  largely  around  equity  considera- 
tions. As  with  any  expenditure-based  tax,  the  sales  tax  favors  those  who 
save  unusually  high  percentages  of  their  income.  If  the  tax  is  applied 
uniformly  to  all  consumption  expenditures,  it  is  likely  to  be  regressive. 
Generally,  the  larger  a  person's  income,  the  greater  the  percentage  that 
will  be  saved;  and  with  the  exclusion  of  services,  the  greater  the  per- 
centage that  will  be  spent  on  nontaxable  services.  Thus,  the  sales  tax 
will  take  a  larger  proportion  of  low  than  of  high  incomes,  operating 
like  an  income  tax  in  reverse.  This  argument  loses  much  of  its  force  in 
relation  to  California  state  and  local  sales  taxes,  however,  because  of  the 
exemption  of  foodstuffs  purchased  for  home  consumption." 

It  should  be  recognized,  further,  that  the  significant  policy  considera- 
tion is  the  distribution  of  burden  of  the  total  tax  system,  and  not  that 
of  any  one  segment. 

Proposals  for  exemptions  from  the  sales  tax  base  constantly  confront 
the  Legislature.  The  effect  of  exemptions  on  relative  tax  burdens 
should  be  the  test  for  accepting  or  rejecting  all  such  proposals.  Erosion 
of  the  sales  tax  base  as  a  result  of  political  pressures  is  wholly  inde- 
fensible. Further,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  reexamination  of  existing 
exemptions  in  the  light  of  the  above  test  would  not  be  amiss. 

Other  Local  Taxes 

Local  governments  receive  minor  amounts  of  revenue  from  taxes 
other  than  those  on  property  and  retail  sales,  mainly  from  city  business 
license  and  franchise  taxes.  Many  business  license  tax  ordinances  were 
adopted  years  ago  and  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  regulation.  Subse- 
quent amendments  on  a  piecemeal  basis  have  often  resvdted  in  con- 
fusion and  conflicting  provisions.  The  most  common  deficiencies  in 
business  license  tax  ordinances  are  measures  of  tax  liability  working 
injustice  on  licensees,  and  preventing  cities  from  sharing  in  the  fruits  of 

--State  Board  of  Equalization,  Distribution  of  the  Burden  of  California  Sales  and 
Other  Excise  Taxes,  October  1958. 
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economic  growth;  outmoded  rate  structures  which  fail  to  reflect  changes 
in  prices  and  in  volume  of  transactions,  and  which  result  in  regressive 
distribution  of  the  burden;  and  inadequate  coverage  involving  ex- 
emptions not  defensible  as  sound  public  policy.^ 

Most  cities  originally  imposed  flat-rate  license  taxes  upon  all  engaged 
in  the  same  class  of  business,  regardless  of  volume  of  transactions  or 
profits  derived  therefrom.  But  as  the  crudities  of  such  taxes  became  in- 
creasingly apparent,  many  cities  amended  their  ordinances  to  measure 
tax  liability  by  factors  used  singly  or  in  combination  which  reflect,  at 
least  roughly,  the  volume  of  transactions — for  example,  gross  receipts 
and  average  number  of  employees.  Although  it  is  widely  recognized 
that  tax  liability  measured  by  net  income  achieves  the  greatest  equity 
among  taxpayers,  Fairfax  is  the  only  California  city  which  imposes 
business  license  taxes  on  this  basis. 

City  councils  appear  reluctant  to  adopt  net  income  taxes  on  the 
grounds  that  checking  of  deductions  and  allocation  of  income  of 
licensees  doing  business  in  several  jurisdictions  magnify  administrative 
difficulties;  that  chiseling  by  padded  deductions  is  encouraged  and  the 
tax  becomes  a  "school  for  perjury";  that  such  taxes  lead  to  business 
migration;  and  that  taxpayers  object  more  strongly  to  disclosure  of 
net  income  than  to  reporting  other  aspects  of  their  business  operations. 
Experience  with  such  taxes  in  other  parts  of  the  country  suggests  that 
these  difficulties  are  not  serious  enough  to  preclude  cities  from  using 
net  income  to  measure  business  license  tax  liability. 

Rate  structures  now  in  effect  are  often  regressive.  The  Berkeley  gen- 
eral business  license  tax  based  on  average  number  of  employees  declines 
from  130.00  to  $2.25  per  person  as  the  number  of  employees  increases. 
Thus,  a  licensee  with  one  employee  pays  |30.00  annually;  one  with  100 
employees  pays  $435.00  annually,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4.35  per  employee. 
Richmond's  general  tax  declines  from  $25.00  to  $1.00  per  person  as  the 
number  increases;  Oakland's,  from  $20.00  to  $1.50;  and  Albany's  from 
$12.00  to  $1.00.  Where  tax  liability  is  measured  by  gross  receipts,  rates 
generally  decline  as  the  base  increases,  resulting  again  in  regressive  dis- 
tribution of  burden.  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  Modesto  where  the 
general  business  license  tax  rate  is  one  mill  per  dollar  of  gross  receipts. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  more  rational  method  of  taxing  for  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  business  are  hindered  by  the  unwillingness  of  cities  to  act 
singly  lest  they  create  an  unfavorable  "business  climate."  A  report  of 
the  Berkeley  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Mimicipal  Revenue, 
March,  1962,  states: 

The  last  increase  of  50%  in  Berkeley's  Business  License  Tax  raised  the  tax 
on  a  general  basis  to  150%  higher  than  Albany's,  100%  higher  than  Alameda's 

^League  of  California  Cities,  Business  License  Taxes,  Berkeley,  1957. 
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and  San  Leandro's,  50%  higher  than  El  Cerrito's  and  Oakland's  and  25% 
higher  than  Richmond's.  Berkeley's  businesses  and  industries  either  pay  and/or 
generate  the  majority  of  all  municipal  revenue.  To  seek  additional  revenue 
through  Business  License  Taxes  would  do  irreparable  damage  to  our  Berkeley 
Image.  We  need  to  attract  new  businesses  rather  than  chase  them  away  with 
Business  Taxes  that  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  our  neighboring  cities. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  this  fear  that  business  license  taxes  will  de- 
stroy the  "city  image"  is  frequently  exaggerated — nevertheless  it  must 
be  recognized  as  a  powerful  constraint.  This  suggests  consideration  of 
the  problem  on  a  regional  basis. 

Local  Nontax  Revenues 

Service  charges  on  users  represent  the  most  productive  of  nontax 
revenues.  Various  other  revenue  sources  in  this  general  category  are 
closely  tied  to  the  regulatory  activities  of  local  governments,  and  some 
tend  to  be  erratic  in  yield  and  not  susceptible  to  much  control  by 
legislative  action.  For  example,  interest  earnings  depend  on  recurrent 
surpluses,  and  only  so  much  public  property  can  be  sold  without  ex- 
hausting the  stock. 

Some  local  government  services  susceptible  of  quantitative  measure- 
ment are  provided  free  of  charge  to  users,  with  costs  covered  from 
general  tax  revenues.  In  other  instances  governments  charge  a  price  or 
fee,  but  considerable  evidence  indicates  widespread  underpricing. 

Stockfisch's  studies  lead  him  to  conclude  that  wherever  possible  such 
government  services  should  be  "financed"  by  prices  rather  than  by 
taxes: 

Government  operations  that  provide  identifiable  divisible  services  to  private 
individuals  would  thus  be  conducted  like  ordinary  business  firms  that  sell  their 
services  in  the  market.  Under  such  circumstances,  individuals  would  also  have 
a  stronger  incentive  to  utilize  these  services  more  economically,  and  in  this 
manner  the  major  cause  of  waste  found  in  government  operations  will  be 
eliminated.  In  applying  such  a  principle,  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  can  then 
be  employed  to  finance  truly  collective  resource-using  activities  such  as  public 
schools,  police  protection,  and  other  functions  where  charging  a  price  is  either 
administratively  impossible  or  contrary  to  broad  social  objectives.  Failure  to 
apply  such  a  principle  means  that  we  fritter  away  the  taxing  power  and  resort 
to  less  efficient  tax  devices  to  provide  individuals  and  special  groups  hidden  sub- 
sidies, and  in  the  process  starve  the  financing  of  other  government  services.^ 

As  noted  earlier,  many  government  services  promote  collective  ends 
in  the  sense  that  they  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
They  cannot  be  divided  into  marketable  units  and  sold  to  different 
users  in  varying  amoimts — nor  is  it  possible  to  withhold  their  benefits 
from  persons  who  do  not  choose  to  buy.  These  services  shoidd  be 

-*  J.  A.  Stockfisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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provided  to  the  community  without  charge,  the  necessary  funds  coming 
from  general  taxes.  The  argument  for  providing  such  services  on  a 
price  basis  deserves  no  serious  consideration. 

There  are  other  government  services  divisible  into  amounts  that  can 
be  provided  separately  to  particular  persons,  and  witheld  from  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  pay.  The  case  for  user  charges  to  meet  the  cost 
of  these  services  is  strongest  if  the  following  conditions  prevail:  sub- 
stantial waste  of  the  service  will  result  from  availability  without  charge; 
benefits  accrue  primarily  to  individuals  rather  than  to  the  community 
generally;  charges  for  the  service  can  be  collected  easily;  and  charges  do 
not  result  in  inequitable  distribution  of  the  burden."'^ 

Potential  Sources  of  Tax  Revenue  Under  Local  Control 

In  their  search  for  additional  sources  of  support,  a  number  of  local 
governments  have  adopted  nonproperty  taxes  not  now  in  effect  in  Cali- 
fornia or  used  here  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Permissive  legislation  au- 
thorizing use  of  nonproperty  taxes  at  the  local  level  came  largely  after 
World  War  II.  In  1947,  New  York  authorized  counties  and  cities  to  tax 
retail  sales,  restaurant,  bar,  and  hotel  room  receipts,  utility  services, 
alcoholic  beverages,  admissions,  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  gross  re- 
ceipts of  business.  In  the  same  year,  Pennsylvania  empowered  cities, 
boroughs,  townships,  and  school  districts  to  "tax  anything  not  taxed  by 
the  State."  With  the  exception  of  local  license  taxes,  quite  widely  used 
in  the  southern  states,  and  local  income  and  sales  taxes  in  a  few  states, 
nonproperty  taxes  are  still  concentrated  mainly  in  larger  urban  centers. 

Local  income  taxes  are  in  effect  in  over  800  cities,  boroughs,  town- 
ships, and  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania;  in  50  cities  in  Ohio  and  9 
in  Kentucky;  and  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Gadsen,  Alabama.  The 
1960  yield  amounted  to  $254  million.^'  The  taxes  are  imposed  at  low 
rates,  generally  one  half  percent  to  11^  percent,  and  typically  apply 
only  to  salaries  and  wages,  and  to  net  profits  of  unincorporated  busi- 
nesses and  professions.  In  the  case  of  salaries  and  wages,  collection  is 
through  withholding  at  the  source. 

Local  income  taxes  yield  substantial  amounts  in  industrial  areas 
with  relatively  high  salary  and  wage  income,  and  productivity  increases 
with  inflation  and  population  growth.  Such  taxes  appear  to  have  con- 
siderable appeal  on  the  ground  that  they  provide  an  effective  means  of 
getting  revenue  for  central  cities  from  persons  who  come  in  from  sur- 
rounding areas  to  earn  their  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  municipal  income  taxes  currently  in  use  typically 
make  no  distinction  between  differing  income  levels  and  family  re- 

=»  J.  F.  Due,  op.  cit.,  pp.  422-425. 

^*  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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sponsibilities,  since  neither  personal  exemptions,  deductions,  nor  pro- 
gressive rate  features  apply.  Failure  to  include  income  from  dividends, 
interest,  and  rentals — which  generally  accrues  to  persons  in  higher  in- 
come brackets — further  accentuates  inequality  of  treatment  among  tax- 
payers. 

As  payrolls  rise,  the  yield  of  a  flat-rate  income  tax  increases  in  the 
same  proportion,  but  the  reverse  is  also  true:  when  payrolls  fall,  a  flat- 
rate  tax  declines  in  the  same  proportion.  While  sensitivity  of  taxes  to 
changing  levels  of  income  is  desirable  in  terms  of  counter-cyclical  fiscal 
policy,  local  governments  generally  do  not  find  themselves  equipped  to 
cope  with  large  revenue  losses  as  levels  of  economic  activity  decline. 

Exemptions  and  deductions,  rate  progression,  and  inclusion  of  divi- 
dend, interest,  and  rental  income  in  the  tax  base  would  remove  many 
of  the  major  crudities  and  inequities  of  local  income  taxes  currently  in 
use,  but  at  the  same  time  such  features  would  compound  administrative 
difficulties. 

Local  governments  also  impose  selective  sales  taxes  on  a  variety  of 
goods  and  services.  The  largest  yields  come  from  taxes  on  public  utility 
services,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  products,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  motor 
fuel.  In  California,  state  preemption  now  precludes  local  excises  on 
motor  fuel  and  alcoholic  beverages.  Local  taxes  on  cigarettes  and 
tobacco  products  give  rise  to  troublesome  problems  of  administration 
and  enforcement.  These  levies,  together  with  other  commodity  excises, 
can  be  better  utilized  by  states  and  the  federal  government. 

Amusement  taxes,  now  levied  by  more  than  200  cities  throughout  the 
country,  have  proved  relatively  easy  to  administer  and  seem  a  reason- 
able way  to  defray  the  cost  of  special  services — such  as  police  and 
traffic  control — which  must  be  provided  where  large  numbers  of  people 
congregate.  Competition  between  television  and  motion  pictures  has 
reduced  the  yield  potential  of  amusement  taxes,  but  appreciable  reve- 
nues can  be  derived  from  this  source  in  cities  where  sporting  and  other 
special  entertainment  events  take  place.  Albany  now  levies  a  tax  of  20 
cents  (formerly  10  cents)  per  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Fields  race  track.  Revenues  were  around  $59,000  for  the  September- 
October,  1962,  racing  season.  Stockton  received  $22,422.54  in  1962  from 
a  2  cent  per  ticket  general  amusement  tax,  and  it  was  estimated  in  1961 
that  a  5  percent  levy  in  Berkeley  would  yield  around  $150,000  annually. 

Taxes  on  rentals  of  transient  hotel  rooms  are  in  limited  use,  with 
rates  generally  varying  from  3  percent  to  5  percent.  Such  taxes  appear 
relatively  easy  to  administer  and  command  a  good  deal  of  popular  sup- 
port as  a  way  of  obtaining  revenue  from  non-resident  users  of  city 
facilities  who  allegedly  often  travel  on  plush  expense  accounts.  San 
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Francisco's  3  percent  tax  produced  |1, 144,029  in  1962;  Bakersfield's  4 
percent  levy  yielded  around  $78,000  in  the  same  year. 

Serious  problems  arise  from  independent  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  non- 
property  taxes  by  governments  of  limited  territorial  jurisdiction.  Many 
counties,  cities,  and  school  and  special  districts  are  smaller  than  the 
economic  complex  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  nonproperty  taxes 
levied  independently  may  affect  competitive  business  relationships  in 
the  entire  economic  area  involved.  While  the  influence  of  taxes  on  busi- 
ness decisions  is  often  exaggerated,  this  consideration  looms  large  in 
the  deliberations  of  legislative  bodies.  Difficulties  of  administration  and 
enforcement  are  also  frequently  magnified  in  limited  taxing  juris- 
dictions. 

Interlocal  cooperation  among  jurisdictions  making  up  an  integrated 
economic  area  would  provide  a  partial  solution  to  these  problems. 
Action  of  this  kind  comes  slowly,  however,  particularly  where  revenue 
pressures  vary  and  taxes  have  an  unequal  impact  among  areas.  This 
suggests  exploration  of  devices  for  coordination  through  the  state 
government. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  sets  forth 
a  number  of  general  guidelines  for  statewide  coordination  of  local  tax 
sources. ""  Where  localities  rely  on  a  particular  nonproperty  tax  not  im- 
posed by  the  state,  the  commission  points  out  various  measures  for 
statewide  coordination: 

(1)  Provision  for  pooled  administration  of  separate  local  taxes  by  a 
state  administrative  agency,  or  alternatively,  assistance  to  local  jurisdic- 
tions in  creating  such  an  administrative  agency  for  themselves. 

(2)  Establishment  of  generally  applicable  specifications  with  regard 
to  structure  and  administrative  features  of  local  nonproperty  taxes  in 
order  to  minimize  needless  variety. 

(3)  Limitation  of  local  governments  to  those  taxes  which  produce 
enough  to  warrant  reasonably  good  enforcement. 

(4)  Provision  of  technical  assistance  to  local  governments  by  serving 
as  a  clearinghouse  on  tax  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and 
nation,  by  offering  training  facilities  for  local  tax  personnel,  and  by 
giving  them  access  to  state  tax  records. 

Measures  such  as  these  would  limit  the  autonomy  of  local  govern- 
ments to  some  extent,  but  against  this  must  be  weighed  the  advantages 
of  more  effective  utilization  of  local  tax  sources. 

Where  both  state  and  local  governments  impose  a  particular  tax,  the 
commission  finds  the  tax  supplement  "a  potentially  fruitful  instrument 
of  tax  coordination."  The  local  rate  is  added  to  the  state  rate,  a  state 
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agency  collects  the  combined  tax,  and  the  local  taxing  jurisdiction  re- 
ceives its  allocated  share  of  the  collections. 

The  tax  supplement  leaves  to  local  governments  the  responsibility 
for  imposing  the  tax  and  fixing  its  rate.  At  the  same  time,  it  affords 
local  governments  access  to  the  superior  collection  and  enforcement 
facilities  of  the  state,  permits  some  variations  in  local  tax  rates,  and 
enables  the  state  to  prescribe  uniform  tax  definitions  with  consequent 
alleviation  of  compliance  burdens. 

Experience  with  sales  tax  supplements  appears  to  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. At  present  the  one  percent  local  supplement  to  the  three  percent 
state  sales  tax  is  in  effect  throughout  California.  In  Illinois,  the  privilege 
to  add  a  local  supplement  to  the  state  sales  tax  was  utilized  (as  of 
January  1,  1961)  by  some  1,120  municipalities  and  56  counties."'* 

Although  tax  supplements  have  been  considered  most  frequently  in 
connection  with  sales  taxes,  they  also  have  application  in  other  areas 
where  local  taxes  duplicate  a  state  tax.  Recent  press  reports  indicate 
some  interest  in  local  income  taxation  in  various  parts  of  California. 
The  tax  supplement  device  should  be  explored  carefully  if  the  income 
tax  is  given  serious  consideration  as  a  source  of  local  support. 

Grants-in-Aid  and  Shared  Revenues 

A  program  of  sharing  centrally  collected  revenues  gives  local  govern- 
ments access  to  the  yield  of  taxes  which  they  cannot  administer  ef- 
ficiently on  their  own.  The  waste  of  dual  administration  is  eliminated, 
local  governments  take  advantage  of  the  state's  superior  enforcement 
machinery,  and  interjurisdictional  tax-rate  competition  raises  no  fears. 

However,  local  fiscal  independence  suffers,  in  that  the  kinds  of  taxes 
employed,  the  rates,  and  often  the  disposition  of  funds  received  are 
removed  from  local  determination.  Since  distributions  depend  on  the 
yields  of  centrally  collected  taxes,  revenues  of  local  governments  may 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year.  Where  distribution  is  on  the  basis  of  origin 
or  population,  amounts  received  may  be  at  variance  with  different  rela- 
tive needs  of  local  jurisdictions,  resulting  in  excesses  in  some  cases 
and  deficiencies  in  others. 

Grants-in-aid,  in  contrast  with  shared  revenues,  are  not  tied  to  par- 
ticular taxes,  and  some  measurement  of  need  forms  the  basis  of  alloca- 
tion. Grants  may  be  conditional,  i.e.,  made  for  specific  purposes  with 
their  use  subject  to  supervision  by  the  grantor  government.  Or  they 
may  take  the  form  of  block  grants  given  as  lump  sums  without  specifica- 
tion of  purpose  or  supervision. 

Grants-in-aid  offer  opportunity  of  adjustment  for  differences  in  taxa- 

^  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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ble  resources  relative  to  expenditure  needs.  Conditional  grants  are  pref- 
erable if  the  objective  is  to  bring  standards  of  performance  of  public 
services  to  state-wide  levels.  Block  grants,  made  unconditionally,  in- 
volve less  sacrifice  of  local  independence  and  may  be  more  effective  in 
achieving  over-all  equalization  of  resources  and  needs. 

As  noted  earlier,  grants-in-aid  and  shared  taxes  and  license  fees  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  revenue  families  of  local  governments. 
For  all  Bay  Area  local  jurisdictions  combined,  31  percent  of  1960  reve- 
nues came  from  these  sources.  In  view  of  this,  the  present  structure  of 
the  grant  and  tax  sharing  systems  should  be  carefully  examined  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  the  desired  objectives. 


Conclusions 

The  basic  problem  facing  local  governments  is  lack  of  suitable  revenue- 
raising  machinery,  rather  than  lack  of  capacity.  Resources  are  available 
for  support  of  public  services,  but  the  limited  and  inflexible  methods  of 
raising  revenue  traditionally  employed  by  local  governments  fail  to 
reach  these  resources  adequately  and  equitably. 

Institutional  and  economic  restraints  often  hinder  local  efforts  to 
meet  revenue  requirements  from  their  own  sources.  Taxing  jurisdic- 
tions frequently  do  not  coincide  with  areas  of  economic  activity.  The 
criteria  for  optimum  allocation  of  responsibility  for  services  are  not  the 
same  as  the  criteria  for  optimum  allocation  of  revenue-raising  au- 
thority. Thus  there  is  often  disparity  between  revenues  available  and 
expenditure  needs.  Difficulties  of  tax  administration  and  enforcement 
become  magnified  in  limited  taxing  jurisdictions,  and  uncoordinated 
use  of  local  taxes  results  in  heavy  compliance  burdens  for  taxpayers. 

The  future  revenue  requirements  of  local  governments  can  be  met, 
in  part,  by  reforms  in  their  own  revenue  structures:  improvement  in 
property  tax  administration,  adoption  of  more  rational  methods  of 
business  taxation,  and  greater  reliance  on  user  charges  to  cover  costs 
of  services  primarily  of  benefit  to  identifiable  individuals. 

The  independent  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  by  governments  of 
limited  territorial  jurisdiction  works  against  attainment  of  an  equitable 
over-all  tax  structure,  aggravates  interarea  competition,  and  does  not 
alleviate  differences  in  income  and  wealth  relative  to  expenditure  needs. 
Interlocal  or  statewide  coordination  becomes  essential  if  these  difficul- 
ties are  to  be  minimized. 

The  tax  supplement  deserves  serious  consideration  as  an  alternative 
to  uncoordinated  local  taxes:  it  affords  local  jurisdictions  access  to  the 
superior  enforcement  machinery  of  the  state,  enables  the  state  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  tax  definitions,  and  permits  some  variation  in  local  tax 
rates.  At  the  same  time,  local  jurisdictions  have  the  responsibility  for 
imposing  the  tax  and  fixing  the  rate. 

Transfer  payments  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  and  shared  revenues 
constitute  an  appropriate  means  of  providing  funds  to  supplement 
local  revenue  sources  in  support  of  general  government  services.  Grants- 
in-aid  have  the  important  advantage  of  permitting  adjustment  for  dif- 
ferences in  taxable  resources  relative  to  expenditure  needs.  The  writer's 
preference  is  for  transfer  payments  involving  the  minimum  of  state  or 
federal  control  that  is  consistent  with  maintenance  of  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  performance. 
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In  closing,  the  following  statement  is  offered  for  serious  considera- 
tion by  all  those  interested  in  the  future  of  the  Bay  Area: 

In  forty  years  ...  we  will  have  much  larger  metropoHtan  areas  with  higher 
densities.  We  now  have  a  relatively  large  area  of  political  and  geographical 
freedom  for  experimentation  prior  to  the  settling  of  vested  interests. 

The  place  for  long-range  experimentation  is  not  in  the  tax  base,  but  in  gov- 
ernment structure.  There  is  presently  no  way  to  force  bankruptcy  on  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  local  governments.  Nor  can  they  be  forced  to  coalesce. 
There  is  no  pattern  of  rational  organization  stemming  from  our  earlier  tradi- 
tions. We  need  to  introduce  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  Let  us  force  the  small 
units  to  bankruptcy.  The  wealth  and  the  demand  for  services  are  in  the  metro- 
politan areas.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C.  But  the  present 
political  organization  will  not  permit  rational  organization.^ 

="  California,  University,  Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  Metropolitan  Area  Prob- 
lems, Report  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Problems,  Berkeley, 
June24-25,  1958,  p.  165. 
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Preface 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Great  Depression  public  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  the  needy  are  being  overhauled.  From  measures  designed  to 
furnish  a  floor  to  extreme  poverty  of  selected  groups,  the  emphasis  has 
switched  to  prevention  or  reduction  of  dependency  and  encouragement 
of  self-care  and  self-support.  The  1962  public  welfare  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  stressed  social  services  as  a  means  of  attaining 
this  objective. 

The  term  "dependency"  as  used  here  concerns  persons  who  have  in- 
sufficient resources  to  live  without  public  aid  for  maintenance  or  medi- 
cal care.  The  crux  of  this  paper  is  the  nature  of  such  dependency.  How 
widespread  is  it  in  the  Bay  Area?  Where  does  it  occur?  Is  it  a  result 
of  individual  inadequacy?  Is  it  a  response  to  such  aspects  of  our 
social  structure  as  differences  in  educational  opportunity,  underemploy- 
ment, and  racial  discrimination?  Can  dependency  be  cured?  Can  it  be 
prevented?  These  questions  were  considered  in  order  to  clarify  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  giving  public  assistance  now  and  in  the  decades  to 
come. 

The  factual  base  for  the  paper  is  derived  chiefly  from  monthly  reports 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  special  studies 
by  the  counties  and  from  an  analysis  of  1960  Census  data  for  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  and  San  Jose  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas, 
covering  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco, 
San  Mateo,  Solano,  and  Santa  Clara.  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  usu- 
ally included  in  Bay  Area  studies,  were  omitted  for  statistical  con- 
venience. 

The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  help  of  persons  whose  critical 
reading  of  the  first  draft  made  this  a  better  report.  Warm  thanks  are 
due  Dean  Milton  Chernin,  Professor  Emily  Huntington,  Dr.  Hilde- 
garde  Kneeland,  Dr.  Wayne  McMillen,  Miss  Betty  Presley,  and  Profes- 
sor Jacobus  tenBroek.  Supplementary  comments  by  Miss  Presley  and 
Professor  tenBroek  are  appended  to  the  report. 

Margaret  Greenfield 
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Summary 

People  are  our  greatest  resource.  As  with  other  natural  resources  we 
tend  to  waste  them.  Sixty-five  out  of  every  thousand  workers  in  the  Bay 
Area  were  unemployed  in  June  1962  when  this  paper  was  first  written. 
This  means  that  nearly  100,000  people  were  looking  for  work  and  could 
not  find  it.  The  statistic  does  not  reflect  the  number  of  persons — es- 
pecially women  and  young  people — who  did  not  actively  look  for  work 
because  they  had  no  hope  of  finding  it,  nor  does  it  take  account  of 
individuals  whom  necessity  compelled  to  take  part-time  jobs  or  jobs 
far  below  their  standards  of  skill  and  wages. 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  lead  to  inadequate  income, 
itself  the  source  of  many  social  ills.  In  1959  almost  every  eighth  family 
in  the  Bay  Area  was  living  in  poverty  or  deprivation;  100,000  families, 
according  to  the  Census,  each  had  total  income  under  $3,000.  In  that 
year  the  Heller  Committee  estimated  the  annual  budget  for  a  San  Fran- 
cisco wage  earner's  family  of  four,  based  on  a  "commonly  accepted" 
standard  of  living,  to  be  $6,271  for  a  renter  and  $6,638  for  a  home 
owner.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  the  cost  of  a  retired 
couple's  budget  at  $3,223.  In  1959  there  were  23,365  Bay  Area  families 
consisting  of  four  or  more  persons  who  lived  on  less  than  $3,000;  12,800 
such  families  had  to  live  on  incomes  under  $2,000;  and  6,500  families 
on  incomes  under  $1,000.  Moreover,  45  out  of  every  100  unrelated  in- 
dividuals living  in  the  area  had  a  total  income  under  $2,000;  almost 
90,300  had  income  under  $1,000;  and  81,700  had  income  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000. 

The  income  of  about  half  the  families  in  the  under-$3,000  class 
was  not  derived  from  earnings.  Three  out  of  five  families  with  incomes 
under  $2,000  and  two  out  of  five  with  incomes  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  had  no  earners.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  most  of  these  families 
income  was  derived  largely  from  public  assistance  or  social  insurance. 
By  and  large,  the  head  of  the  family  was  an  aged  person  or  a  woman, 
and  frequently  belonged  to  a  minority  group. 

Although  low  income  is  not  a  new  problem  in  our  society,  low  income 
in  the  midst  of  a  generally  affluent  economy  may  very  well  affect  a 
family's  emotional  security.  Through  their  schooling  and  the  mass 
media,  people  are  made  painfully  aware  of  the  amenities  that  more  ade- 
quate income  can  purchase.  Parents  who  are  struggling  unsuccessfully 
to  make  ends  meet,  moreover,  cannot  give  their  children  a  feeling  of 
security  they  themselves  lack. 

The  chief  factor  in  low  income  today  is  low  earning  power — either 
because  of  high  unemployment  rates,  inadequate  skills,  or  discrimina- 
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tion  against  the  job  seeker's  color,  age,  or  sex.  Lack  of  individual  moti- 
vation to  achievement  is  also  a  factor.  High  unemployment  rates,  stated 
at  some  risk  of  oversimplification,  arise  out  of  the  malfunctioning  of 
our  economy.  Inadequate  skills  may  result  from  the  obsolescence  of  pre- 
vious skills  because  of  technological  change  or  from  too  little  training 
and  education.  The  causes  of  discrimination  are  too  complex  to  be 
broadly  generalized.  The  results,  however,  especially  of  discrimination 
against  nonwhites,  can  be  simply  stated. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  in  the  Bay  Area  was  un- 
employed in  1960  as  compared  with  5  percent  of  the  white.  In  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area  unemployment  in  almost  every  age  group  was 
two  to  three  times  greater  among  the  nonwhites  than  among  the  whites. 
The  occupational  differences  were  similar — one  in  four  nonwhite  la- 
borers was  jobless  as  compared  with  one  in  ten  of  the  whites.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  the  nonwhite  families  in  the  Bay  Area  had  incomes 
under  $3,000  in  1959,  as  compared  with  10  percent  of  the  white  families. 
Ten  percent  of  the  nonwhite  families  had  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over 
as  compared  with  26  percent  of  the  white  families.  These  are  the  bare 
economic  results  of  discrimination.  The  psychological  and  sociological 
effects  cannot  be  enumerated  so  briefly. 

Low  earning  power  means  that  an  individual  or  family  cannot  accu- 
mulate any  reserve  to  take  care  of  the  exigencies  of  unemployment, 
illness,  age,  or  loss  of  the  breadwinner,  and  that  in  time  of  need  they 
must  look  to  public  assistance.  In  June  1962,  public  assistance  was  being 
paid  to  39  out  of  every  1,000  persons  in  the  Bay  Area.  Approximately 
143  persons  out  of  every  1,000  aged  65  or  over  were  receiving  either 
old  age  assistance  or  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  and  about  52  out  of 
every  1,000  children  under  18  were  receiving  aid  to  needy  children. 

The  New  Look  in  Public  Assistance 

When  the  public  assistance  titles  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were 
adopted  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  immediate  aim  was 
to  meet  the  basic  cash  requirements  of  needy  people  for  whom  the 
most  public  understanding  existed — the  aged,  the  blind,  and  certain 
deprived  children.  State  and  local  public  agencies  then  became  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  checking  eligibility  and  making  payments.  Now, 
however,  prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency  is  being  sought 
through  provision  of  social  services  such  as  skilled  family  counseling, 
adequate  health  care,  physical  rehabilitation,  vocational  training  and 
retraining,  and  job  placement.  A  number  of  localities  have  established 
that  skilled  rehabilitative  services  combined  with  financial  assistance 
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can  return  some  families  to  "independent  living"  and  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  others. 

Implementation  of  this  approach  to  dependency  requires  smaller 
caseloads  for  the  social  worker  as  well  as  additional  trained  specialists 
in  employment,  case  work,  rehabilitation,  and  other  fields.  It  entails 
much  larger  expenditures  for  administration  than  are  now  made  by 
county  governments,  which  are  responsible  in  California  for  paying  half 
the  costs  of  administering  the  public  assistance  programs  subsidized 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  An  additional  federal  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  specified  social  services,  made  possible  by  the  87th 
Congress,  is  intended  to  provide  incentive  for  wider  application  of  the 
new  policies. 

The  merit  of  such  services  has  long  been  seen  by  many  Bay  Area 
welfare  departments,  and  projects  have  been  undertaken  to  demon- 
strate their  value  in  getting  people  off  the  public  assistance  rolls.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  virtue  of  such  programs  in  mitigating  suffering  and 
minimizing  deterioration.  That  they  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  in 
reducing  welfare  costs  during  the  next  20  years,  however,  is  doubtful. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  expensive  welfare  program  in  California 
is  old  age  assistance,  or  old  age  security  as  it  is  called  here.  Since  all 
recipients  are  at  least  65  years  of  age,  and  a  very  high  proportion  either 
feel  too  ill  to  work  or  have  no  current  labor  market  skills,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  can  be  placed  in  commercial  employment.  Nor  is  there  much 
chance  of  returning  the  totally  disabled  or  the  elderly  blind  to  remun- 
erative work. 

This  leaves  recipients  of  county  relief  and  mothers  of  children  receiv- 
ing aid  to  needy  children  to  be  returned  to  "independent  living."  Some 
Bay  Area  counties  experimenting  with  social  services  for  this  purpose 
have  run  into  formidable  problems.  Early  in  1962  Santa  Clara  County 
found  that  recipients  of  county  relief  generally  lack  skills,  education, 
and  in  hundreds  of  cases  have  language  handicaps.  Six  in  ten  were  40 
years  of  age  or  older,  four  were  over  45.  Almost  half  of  those  over 
45  had  less  than  five  years  of  schooling.  Farm  laborers  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  program,  and  the  call  for  farm  labor  in  the  county  has  been 
declining  precipitously. 

As  to  families  getting  aid  to  needy  children,  Alameda  County  learned 
that  the  majority  of  mothers  there  cannot  support  themselves  and  their 
children.  Nearly  half  are  unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disabilities.  More  than  half  have  had  no  work  experience  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  average  family  has  three  pre -school  age  children.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  caseload  is  Negro,  mostly  born  in  the  South  and  lacking 
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the  minimal  education  required  by  employers.  Santa  Clara  County  de- 
termined that  ANC  mothers  lacked  the  necessary  skills  to  compete  for 
employment  in  other  than  cannery  or  domestic  work.  The  welfare  di- 
rector found  that  cannery  jobs  are  declining  in  the  county  and  that 
domestic  work  posed  child  care  problems  because  of  low  pay  and  long 
hours. 

Even  though  some  successes  can  be  achieved  as  child  care  and  voca- 
tional training  problems  are  solved,  little  change  can  take  place  in  the 
size  of  this  program  unless  the  underlying  causative  malignancies  can 
be  eliminated.  If  public  interest  were  shifted  to  concern  over  the  welfare 
of  the  children  rather  than  the  "fraud"  of  the  mothers,  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency could  be  broken.  This  would  mean  improved  standards  of 
assistance,  special  provisions  for  good  nutrition,  strong  physical  and 
mental  health  services,  adequate  recreational  services,  individual  help 
for  the  culturally  deprived  child,  and  incentives  to  achievement  through 
assurance  of  equal  access  to  opportunity. 

Conceivably,  the  number  of  persons  on  public  assistance  for  long 
periods  could  be  significantly  reduced  by  strong  rehabilitative  efforts 
undertaken  by  fully  trained  workers  with  small  caseloads  and  with 
appropriate  coordination  of  all  community  services,  both  public  and 
private.  Moreover,  a  broad  range  of  social  and  physical  rehabilitative 
services  could  do  much  to  prevent  further  loss  in  functioning  and  to 
increase  and  develop  capabilities  for  self-care  in  the  aged,  the  disabled 
and  the  blind.  Local  understanding  and  support,  however,  are  vital  to 
the  establishment  and  effective  administration  of  such  programs.  The 
higher  expenditures  may  be  justified  as  insurance  against  even  greater 
outlays  for  public  hospitals,  custodial  institutions,  correctional  schools, 
and  jails. 

In  any  case  miracles  should  not  be  expected.  The  San  Francisco  Wel- 
fare Department  points  out  in  a  recent  report  on  its  family  rehabilita- 
tion program: 

In  many  instances,  the  underlying  causes  of  these  family  troubles  are  very 
deep-seated:  chronic  illness  and  disability,  mental  disease  and  retardation, 
broken  families  with  no  potential  wage  earner,  ingrained  handicapping  per- 
sonality traits.  With  respect  to  many  of  these,  even  the  best  scientific  knowledge 
gives  few  if  any  clues  as  to  what  to  do  to  improve  them. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  public  interest  should  be  concerned  with  capi- 
talizing on  whatever  constructive  potential  there  is  in  these  families 
for  the  sake  of  the  family  itself,  for  the  protection  of  the  community, 
and  for  the  ultimate  conservation  of  public  funds. 
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Future  Dependency 

As  the  writer  sees  it,  the  problems  of  the  future  are  the  very  ones  that 
are  with  us  today:  a  relatively  large  population  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
dependency  because  of  underemployment  and  low  income,  ill  health, 
and  intergroup  tensions  due  to  widespread  discrimination  against 
ethnic  minorities.  Continued  dependency  arises  out  of  economic  and 
social  conditions  as  well  as  the  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  the 
individual.  Unless  some  modifications  occur  in  the  socio-economic  pat- 
terns of  the  Bay  Area,  the  next  two  decades  will  see  little  change  in 
the  burden  of  public  assistance.  The  problem,  however,  has  ramifica- 
tions far  beyond  the  Bay  Area. 

The  basic  issue  is  clearly  one  of  public  policy.  What  proportion  of  our 
national  income  are  we  willing  to  devote  to  economic  security?  How 
shall  we  maintain  employment  levels  and  how  shall  we  treat  the  conse- 
quences of  technological  change?  We  are  producing  more  goods  and 
services  than  ever  before  with  an  unemployment  rate  double  the  level 
most  economists  judge  reasonable  for  "full"  employment.  Technical 
improvements  have  made  it  possible  to  produce  greater  quantities  of 
goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers.  Every  economic  slump  since  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War  has  left  the  country  with  a  bigger  carryover 
of  hard  core  unemployment.  Unless  many  more  jobs  than  now  appear 
to  exist  can  be  found  for  persons  with  low  education  and  low  skills, 
many  unemployed  individuals  may  remain  outside  the  regular  labor 
force  and  thus  become  potential  applicants  for  public  assistance. 

Prevention  of  dependency  is  not  the  task  of  social  work  agencies.  Na- 
tional policy  must  find  a  way  to  expand  our  stake  in  people,  to  raise  the 
millions  with  low  income  and  low  living  standards  to  a  higher  role  of 
production  and  consumption.  This  will  necessitate  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  economic  growth,  and  greater  success  in  establishing 
effective  investment,  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Only  a  strongly  ex- 
panding economy  will  take  up  our  excess  plant  capacity  and  supply  the 
jobs  for  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  for  the  techno- 
logically displaced. 

Economic  growth,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by  development 
of  our  human  resources.  A  society  which  offers  equal  opportunity  to  all 
its  members,  in  which  there  are  enough  full-time  jobs  for  everyone,  with 
incomes  sufficient  to  meet  need  at  a  health  and  decency  level  (through 
a  sound  minimum  wage  and  family  allowances),  a  society  in  which  risk 
of  income  loss  is  covered  by  adequate  social  insurance  (unemployment. 
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disability,  old  age,  survivor,  and  health),  a  society  from  which  discrimi- 
nation by  reason  of  ethnic  or  religious  origin  has  been  eliminated,  thus 
providing  incentive  to  depressed  minorities — this  is  the  only  true  pre- 
ventive of  dependency. 

And  even  such  a  society  would  still  have  to  deal  with  dependency 
caused  by  physical  and  mental  illness.  Dependency  would  exist  even  in 
a  society  where  preventive,  curative,  and  restorative  medical  services 
were  available  to  all  who  needed  them,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
were  needed,  because  of  individual  inadequacies.  The  kind  of  program 
outlined  above,  however,  would  eliminate  the  need  for  public  assistance 
as  we  know  it  today  and  would  go  far  toward  reducing  dependency  to  a 
minimum. 


Extent  of  Dependency 


In  June  1962  more  than  146,000  people  in  the  Bay  Area — 39  out  of  every 
1,000 — were  receiving  public  assistance  at  a  cost  of  almost  10.5  million 
dollars  for  that  one  month.'  These  were  the  needy  aged,  blind,  disabled, 
certain  needy  children,  and  the  medically  indigent  aged  in  hospitals  or 
nursing  homes,  whose  major  support  came  from  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  also  needy  persons  receiving  general  or  home 
relief  whose  aid  came  solely  from  county  governments.  These  figures  do 
not  include  persons  who  needed  help  only  for  their  medical  needs  and 
were  receiving  free  or  part-pay  treatment  in  county  hospitals  and  clinics 
or  in  state  or  local  mental  health  facilities,  or  who  were  using  the  per- 
sonal health  services  provided  by  some  local  health  departments.  Among 
them  are  members  of  the  thousands  of  low-income  families  who  are  cur- 
rently ineligible  for  public  assistance,  but  represent  a  population  for 
whom  there  is  a  risk  of  dependency. 

The  total  dependency  rate  per  thousand  population — limiting  the 
term  to  persons  receiving  public  assistance  and  medical  aid  for  the 
aged — varied  in  the  different  counties:  18  in  Marin;  21  in  San  Mateo; 
33  in  Santa  Clara  and  Solano;  45  in  Alameda;  and  51  in  Contra  Costa 
and  San  Francisco.  The  39-per-thousand  total  dependency  rate  com- 
pares with  38  in  April  1960  and  41  in  April  1950,  indicating  little 
change  in  underlying  social  conditions  in  the  decade. 

Needy  Aged  Persons 

In  June  1962,  more  than  46,000  persons,  approximately  143  out  of 
every  thousand  aged  65  or  over,  were  receiving  either  old  age  assistance 
(known  as  old  age  security  in  California)  or  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged.  This  compares  with  145  per  thousand  in  April  1960,  before  intro- 
duction of  the  medical  aid  program,  and  224  per  thousand  in  April 
1950.  The  steep  drop  in  the  dependency  rate  among  the  aged  between 
1950  and  1960  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  broadening  of  benefits 
under  the  old  age  and  disability  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  that  period. 

Dependent  Children 

Sixty-two  thousand  children  living  in  the  Bay  Area  and  almost  19,000 
adult  caretakers,  chiefly  mothers,  were  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren (called  aid  to  needy  children  in  California)  in  Jime  1962.  About 
52  out  of  every  thousand  children  under  18  were  receiving  aid  that 

'  Two  of  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties — Napa  and  Sonoma — are  omitted  for  statis- 
tical convenience. 
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month  as  compared  with  45  per  thousand  in  April  1960  and  only  35 
per  thousand  in  April  1950.  These  rates  do  not  include  children  in 
families  who  receive  general  relief  from  the  counties,  about  whom  no 
data  are  published.  There  were  almost  2,500  such  families  in  the  Bay 
Area  in  June  1962. 

Other  Recipients 

Two  additional  programs  are  supported  chiefly  by  federal  and  state 
funds.  These  are  aid  to  the  blind,  of  which  there  were  2,288  Bay  Area 
recipients  in  June  1962;  and  aid  to  the  disabled,  of  which  there  were 
3,389.  Some  of  these  recipients  were  also  receiving  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged,  for  which  they  were  eligible  if  they  had  reached  age  65. 
General  relief,  entirely  supported  by  county  funds,  was  being  paid  to 
15,515  persons. 


Why  Dependency? 


Why  should  so  many  people  be  receiving  public  aid,  particularly  in 
a  period  of  so-called  prosperity?  Illness — both  physical  and  mental  im- 
pairment— poor  education,  inadequate  income  because  of  low  wage 
rates  or  underemployment,  discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities, 
family  breakdown  and  deprivation,  and  even  increased  longevity,  all 
contribute  to  present-day  dependency. 

Illness  As  a  Factor 

In  spite  of  the  dramatic  advances  that  medical  science  has  achieved, 
ill  health  continues  to  be  the  most  omnipresent  problem  with  which  our 
society  is  afflicted.  A  Public  Health  Service  national  health  survey  in 
1957-1959  found  that  41  percent  of  the  population  had  one  or  more 
chronic  conditions.  In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  45  percent  of  the 
population  had  one  or  more  chronic  conditions;  10  percent  had  chronic 
conditions  that  resulted  in  limitation  of  activity. 

Association  of  illness  and  poverty. — Disabling  illness  and  need  for 
public  aid  are  closely  associated.  Past  surveys  both  by  governmental  and 
private  agencies  point  to  a  higher  incidence  and  longer  duration  of  ill- 
ness among  people  in  low-income  families  than  among  those  with 
higher  income.  Several  factors  may  account  for  this.  Malnutrition  and 
crowded  substandard  housing — frequent  concomitants  of  low  income — 
lessen  resistance  to  disease.  Low  income,  moreover,  prevents  people 
from  seeking  timely  medical  aid.  Lack  of  proper  treatment  at  the  proper 
time  seriously  impairs  the  productive  power  of  the  individual  worker. 
His  work  is  more  irregular,  his  take-home  pay  lower.  Serious  illness  of 
the  breadwinner  can  depress  even  a  relatively  high  income  family  to  a 
low  level.  Furthermore,  the  serious  illness  of  any  family  member  can 
drain  the  family  exchequer. 

The  extent  to  which  low  income  may  be  the  cause — or  the  result — 
of  illness  cannot  be  stated  conclusively,  but  morbidity  studies  show  a 
consistent  and  inverse  relationship  between  economic  status  and  fre- 
quency of  disabling  illness.  For  example,  analysis  of  morbidity  data 
collected  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  demonstrated  that  cancer 
incidence  in  the  lowest  income  group  was  15  percent  above  the  average 
for  all  income  groups,  and  that  for  all  forms  of  cancer  combined,  inci- 
dence was  inversely  related  to  income.  A  study  of  chronic  conditions 
among  the  noninstitutional  population  of  the  United  States  showed 
that  the  prevalence  of  chronic  limitation  of  activity  and  mobility  was 
inversely  associated  with  family  income.  About  I  person  in  5  in  low- 
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income  families  had  an  activity-limiting  condition,  while  only  1  in  14 
of  those  in  high-income  families  was  so  afflicted/ 

The  1954-55  California  Health  Survey  found,  moreover,  subject  to 
some  qualification,  a  marked  contrast  in  health  and  medical  care  of 
persons  in  income  groups  of  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  |2,000  to  $4,999, 
and  $5,000  and  over.  The  lowest  income  group  was  less  healthy  than 
the  other  two,  particularly  with  respect  to  chronic  illness  and  days  of 
disability. 

Another  California  study  showed  a  greater  incidence  of  cancer  and 
a  greater  mortality  from  this  disease  among  persons  of  low  income  than 
among  those  with  higher  income.  Cancer  is  a  disease  that  can  be  con- 
trolled and  even  cured  if  treatment  begins  early.  According  to  Dr.  Les- 
ter Breslow,  chief  of  preventive  medical  services  at  the  California  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  only  one  third  of  all  the  cancer  patients  in 
county  hospitals  had  been  diagnosed  early,  as  compared  with  at  least 
half  of  the  patients  in  private  hospitals.  Dr.  Breslow  also  found  more 
frequent  surgical  or  radiation  treatment  for  this  disease  in  the  private 
hospitals. 

Health  problems  of  welfare  recipients. — Recipients  of  public  as- 
sistance, particularly,  appear  to  have  health  problems.  Some,  of  course, 
are  on  the  relief  rolls  by  reason  of  illness,  such  as  the  needy  child  of  an 
ill  parent.  But  other  persons  in  these  families  may  also  be  ill.  A  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Social  Welfare  study  of  cases  in  which  the  inca- 
pacity of  a  parent  had  led  to  child  dependency  found  that  in  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  families  there  was  at  least  one  additional  person  with  a 
medical  problem.  The  spouse  of  the  incapacitated  parent  had  a  medical 
problem  in  over  half  of  the  cases  studied.  In  three  cases  in  ten,  both 
parents  and  one  or  more  children  had  medical  problems. 

The  California  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  its  report 
Disability  and  Dependency  commented  on  a  similar  group: 

Not  only  did  they  frequently  have  multiple  physical  and  emotional  dis- 
abilities, but  they  also  reflected  evidence  of  many  years  of  lack  of  medical  care. 
In  addition,  many  were  insecure,  many  were  lacking  in  motivation,  and  many 
evidently  had  lost  self-confidence  in  their  ability  to  become  self-supporting. 

It  was  found  that  many  of  the  clients  had  borderline  malnutrition,  secondary 
anemia,  fatigue,  nervousness,  and  general  debility.  In  addition,  it  was  noted 
that  dental  deficiencies  were  common;  [and]  that  many  manifested  a  high  inci- 
dence of  neurosis. . . . 

The  San  Mateo  County  Welfare  Department  recently  found  that  60 
percent  of  the  people  on  its  welfare  rolls  had  an  illness  of  some  kind — 

-  M.  Allen  Pond,  "Interrelationship  of  Poverty  and  Disease,"  Public  Health  Reports 
76:967-74,  November  1961. 
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physical  or  mental.  And  Santa  Clara  County  reported  in  1959  that  more 
than  half  the  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children  had  some 
health  problems:  a  physical  disability  existed  in  22  percent;  and  a  men- 
tal deficiency  in  13  percent.  Alcoholism  was  a  serious  problem  in  30 
percent  of  the  cases. 

Mental  illness. — III  health  may  be  either  physical  or  mental.  Al- 
though no  California  studies  are  available  as  to  the  incidence  of  mental 
illness  in  different  income  groups,  a  Yale  University  study  published 
in  1958  showed  a  definite  inverse  relationship  between  mental  illness 
and  socio-economic  status:  The  lower  the  socio-economic  status  the 
higher  the  proportion  of  mental  illness.  Moreover,  among  the  psychotic 
disorders,  the  lowest  socio-economic  group  had  a  prevalence  rate  eight 
times  that  of  the  two  highest  groups. 

If  one  assumes,  probably  correctly,  that  persons  in  upper-income 
groups  who  have  psychiatric  difficulties  are  apt  to  seek  care  from  private 
practitioners  and  institutions,  one  could  conclude  that  patients  in  state 
and  local  public  facilities  are  chiefly  in  lower-income  groups.  In  June 
1960  almost  24,000  persons — 7  out  of  every  1,000 — in  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  and  San  Jose  metropolitan  areas  were  receiving  help  at  public 
psychiatric  facilities. 

Poor  Education  As  a  Cause 

Meager  education  is  an  ineffectual  tool  for  earning  a  living  in  modem 
society.  Persons  with  low  educational  attainment  for  the  most  part  fill 
the  low-paying  general  labor  jobs  that  require  little  skill,  and  such 
persons  suffer  the  most  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

Education  and  occupation. — Educational  attainment  and  occupation 
are  directly  related.  Nationwide  figures  for  males  show  that  almost  80 
percent  of  college  graduates  were  in  professional  and  managerial  posi- 
tions in  1959.  On  the  other  hand,  such  positions  were  occupied  by  only 

46  percent  with  some  college  but  no  degree 
27  percent  with  only  high  school  diplomas 
13  percent  of  the  high  school  dropouts 
12  percent  of  the  grade  school  graduates 

Persons  who  did  not  graduate  from  high  school  worked  largely  as  fac- 
tory operatives  or  in  kindred  jobs,  although  a  substantial  percentage 
who  had  at  least  eight  years'  schooling  worked  as  foremen  and  crafts- 
men. Almost  40  percent  of  the  males  with  eight  or  fewer  years  of  school- 
ing were  working  as  farm  or  general  laborers,  compared  with  10  percent 
of  those  having  some  high  school,  and  6  percent  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates. 
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The  fact  that  some  occupations  yield  better  income  than  others  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  table  below  which  gives  median  earnings  for  Bay  Area 
males  in  1959. 

San  Francisco-  San  Jose 

Occupational  group  Oakland 

Professional  and  technical $7 ,  224  $7 ,  985 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 4,070  4,500 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors 7,961  8,402 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 5,166  5,344 

Sales  workers 5, 816  5, 971 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 6,223  6,435 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 5, 270  5, 339 

Service  workers  (except  private) 4, 193  3,873 

Farm  laborers 2,044  2,291 

Laborers  (except  farm  and  mine) 4, 473  3, 760 

Education  and  unemployment. — Persons  with  least  education,  more- 
over, have  the  highest  rates  of  unemployment,  a  substantial  factor  in 
low  income.  A  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  survey  in  March  1959  found 
the  following  rates  of  unemployment  at  various  levels  of  education: 

Percent 
Years  of  school  completed  unemployed 

Under  5 10.0 

5-7 9.8 

High  school 4.8 

College 1.8 

Although  49  percent  of  the  males  in  the  civilian  labor  force  aged  25  to 
54  had  not  completed  high  school,  such  men  made  up  74  percent  of  this 
age  span  who  were  unemployed  more  than  15  weeks,  69  percent  of  those 
unemployed  less  than  15  weeks,  and  76  percent  of  those  working  part- 
time  because  of  inability  to  find  full-time  work.* 

Education  and  income. — In  California  as  elsewhere,  average  income 
rises  with  the  level  of  educational  attainment.  Census  data  for  males  25 
years  of  age  and  over  show  years  of  school  completed  and  median  in- 
comes as  follows: 

Median 
Years  of  school  completed  income 

Elementary:  1  to  4 $2,607 

5to7 3,813 

8 4,474 

High  school:  1  to  3 5, 436 

4 6,039 

College:          1  to  3 6,399 

4  or  more 8, 108 

^Arnold  Katz,  "Educational  Attainment  of  Workers  1959,"  Monthly  Labor  Review 
83:113-22,  February  1960. 
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The  lowest  income  groups  were  heavily  weighted  with  persons  having 
less  than  8  years'  schooling.  Thus,  39  percent  of  the  males  who  earned 
less  than  $1,000  during  the  year  fell  into  this  group;  36  percent  of  those 
earning  between  1 1,000  and  $2,000;  27  percent  of  those  with  earnings 
of  $2,000  to  $3,000;  and  22  percent  of  those  with  earnings  of  $3,000  to 
$4,000. 

Functional  illiteracy. — Educational  attainment  for  the  entire  popula- 
tion in  both  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  and  the  San  Jose  metropolitan 
areas  is  relatively  high.  According  to  1960  Census  data,  over  half  the 
population  25  years  of  age  or  over  had  completed  high  school  or  better. 
Almost  110,300  people,  however — about  6  percent  of  all  those  in  that 
age  group — were  functionally  illiterate,  having  completed  less  than  five 
years  of  school;  almost  a  third  of  these  had  had  no  schooling  whatever. 
Although  three  fourths  of  the  functionally  illiterate  were  white,  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  nonwhites  than  of  the  whites  were  in  this 
group.  A  breakdown  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  reveals  14,1 
percent  of  the  nonwhites  with  less  than  5  years'  education,  as  compared 
with  4.4  percent  of  the  whites. 

Functional  illiteracy  existed  chiefly  among  the  elderly  as  well  as  the 
nonwhites.*  The  following  table  shows  for  the  entire  Bay  Area  the  per- 
centage of  persons  with  less  than  5  years'  education  in  the  different  age 
groups,  by  color: 

Years  White  Nonwhite 

14-24 0.9  1.8 

25-29 1.1  3.4 

30-34 1.3  5.1 

35-44 1.5  8.0 

45-54 2.6  17.4 

55-64 6.1  35.8 

65-74 12.6  40.1 

75  and  over 14.8  44.4 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  persons  in  the  older  nonwhite  groups  are 
chiefly  Negroes  who  came  here  from  southern  states  where  their  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  very  limited.  The  1960  Census  disclosed  that 
49  percent  of  the  American-bom  nonwhite  population  of  Oakland  and 
38  percent  of  American-bom  nonwhite  San  Franciscans  came  from 
the  south.  (The  figures  for  American-born  whites  were  8.4  percent  and 
7.5  percent.) 

*  Census  data  for  the  entire  U.  S.  show  functional  illiteracy  concentrated  in  the 
following  groups:  (I)  older  persons,  both  white  and  nonwhite;  (2)  persons  living  on 
farms,  especially  Negroes;  (3)  persons  with  rural  backgrounds  who  have  moved  to 
urban  centers,  including  Puerto  Rican  migrants;  and  (4)  migrant  farm  workers  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups,  including  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  the  western  and 
southwestern  United  States. 
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Education  and  need  for  assistance. — Recipients  of  public  assistance 
are  likely  to  be  persons  of  limited  schooling.  A  1957  study  in  New  York, 
for  example,  showed  that  among  families  receiving  general  assistance, 
half  the  family  heads  had  completed  no  more  than  six  years  of  school- 
ing. Similar  surveys  have  not  been  made  for  California,  but  a  1960  study 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  in  this  state  showed  that  33  out  of  100 
mothers  had  only  grade  school  education;  42  had  some  high  school; 
20  were  high  school  graduates;  3  had  some  college;  1  was  a  college 
graduate;  and  1  had  no  schooling  at  all. 

Few  current  data  are  available  on  the  educational  attainment  of  per- 
sons receiving  public  assistance  in  the  Bay  Area.  Attempts  at  restoring 
such  persons  to  independent  living,  however,  have  revealed  the  limited 
education  of  most  recipients.  The  Santa  Clara  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment found,  for  example,  that  78  percent  of  the  persons  on  work  relief 
in  the  spring  of  1962  had  below  tenth  grade  education,  and  28  percent 
below  fifth  grade.  Almost  half  those  over  40  years  old  were  in  the  below- 
fifth-grade  group. 

The  Role  of  Low  Family  Income 

Whether  or  not  income  is  adequate,  of  course,  depends  on  the  needs 
of  the  recipient.  "Low  family  income"  has  been  defined  as  income 
below  the  taxable  limit  under  present  federal  income  tax  laws — that 
is,  less  than  $1,325  for  a  mother  and  child,  and  less  than  |2,675  for 
a  married  couple  with  two  children,  and  $4,000  for  a  family  of  six. 
That  this  is  a  conservative  benchmark  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact 
that  income  below  the  taxable  limit  is  generally  little  more  than 
twice  the  amount  needed  for  an  adequate  low-cost  diet.  The  average 
family  spends  about  one  third  of  its  income  for  food.  The  "adequate 
low-cost  diet"  makes  no  allowances  for  "snacks,"  for  meals  eaten  out,  or 
for  serving  guests.  It  assumes,  moreover,  that  the  housewife  is  a  skillful 
cook,  a  good  manager,  and  a  careful  shopper.^  The  New  York  City  Wel- 
fare Department  calculated  that  the  annual  income  required  to  sustain 
a  city  family  of  four  at  a  minimal  subsistence  level  for  health  and  safety 
was  $3,900  in  1959. 

For  the  Bay  Area,  the  University  of  California's  Heller  Committee 
estimated  the  annual  cost  of  the  budget  for  a  wage  earner's  family  com- 
posed of  two  adults  and  two  children,  priced  in  1959,  to  be  $6,638  for  a 
home  owner  and  $6,271  for  a  renter.  The  budget  items  were  based  on  a 
"commonly  accepted"  standard  of  living,  defined  as  the  sum  of  those 
goods  and  services  that  public  opinion  currently  recognizes  as  necessary 

»  Lenore  A.  Epstein,  "Some  Effects  of  Low  Income  on  Children  and  Their  Families," 
Social  Security  Bulletin  24:12,  February  1961. 
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to  health  and  reasonably  comfortable  living.  The  term  "necessary,"  the 
committee  stated,  includes  far  more  than  a  minimum  of  physical  needs. 
"It  represents  what  men  commonly  expect  to  enjoy,  what  is  urgently 
desired  and  striven  for,  special  gratification  attending  substantial  suc- 
cess and  substantial  failure  yielding  bitter  frustration."* 

The  principal  grounds  for  low  income  are  low  wage  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, and  underemployment.  No  analysis  of  prevailing  wage  rates  has 
been  made  for  this  paper.  Needless  to  say  a  wage  rate  may  look  high  on  a 
per-hour  basis,  but  unless  the  rate  is  applied  to  full-time  employment, 
the  income  may  be  quite  low  on  an  annual  basis. 

Extended  unemployment  leads  to  the  welfare  rolls.  In  March  1959, 
for  example,  five  out  of  eight  people  applying  for  relief  in  Chicago  had 
exhausted  their  financial  resources  because  of  unemployment,  and  an 
additional  two  because  of  loss  of  support  from  unemployed  relatives. 

Underemployment  in  the  Bay  Area. — The  cause  of  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  are  many  and  complex.  Economic  factors  are 
in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  both.  Refusal  of  industry  to  give  em- 
ployment to  persons  because  of  their  color,  age,  or  sex  also  plays  a  part, 
as  does  the  skill  level  and  achievement  motivation  of  the  individual 
wage  earner. 

The  extent  of  underemployment  and  unemployment  in  the  Bay  Area 
is  given  here.  The  differences  in  the  situation  of  whites  and  nonwhites 
is  discussed  in  a  later  section.  When  the  Census  was  taken  in  1960,  5.7 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area 
was  unemployed,  and  5.4  percent  in  the  San  Jose  area.  Unemployment 
was  above  6  percent  in  four  counties:  San  Francisco — 6.2;  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  counties — 6.4;  and  Solano — 6.8.  Relatively  more  laborers, 
both  farm  and  nonfarm,  were  unemployed  than  any  other  occupational 
group. 

Of  the  2,783,359  persons  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area,  1,307,765 
had  earnings  in  1959,  according  to  Census  data.  Of  the  642,315  persons 
in  the  San  Jose  area,  284,134  had  earnings  in  that  year.  A  majority  of 
the  earners,  however,  worked  only  part  of  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  table 
below: 

Percent  of  total 
with  earning8 

San  Francisco-        San  Jose 
Maximum  employment  Oakland 

3  months  or  less 10  17 

6  months 18  26 

9  months 26  34 

More  than  9  months 46  23 


« I 


California,    University,    Heller    Committee    for    Research    in    Social    Economics, 
Quantity  and  Cost  Budgets  for  Two  Income  Levels,  September  1959,  p.  5. 
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Earnings  in  1959. — Median  earnings  for  men  who  had  earnings  in 
1959  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  were  $5,705,  ranging  from 
$5,103  in  San  Francisco  to  $6,546  in  Marin  County.  For  women  with 
earnings  the  median  was  $3,157  with  a  range  of  $2,737  in  Solano  County 
to  $3,343  in  San  Francisco.  Median  earnings  varied  according  to  occu- 
pational group;  laborers  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area,  omitting 
farm  labor,  earned  $4,475  and  professional  and  managerial  persons, 
$7,557.  Median  earnings  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  in  that  year 
were  $5,998  for  men  and  $2,588  for  women.  Men's  earnings  varied  from 
a  median  of  $3,739  for  laborers  (except  farm)  to  $8,134  for  professional 
and  managerial  persons. 

Total  family  income. — Earnings  data  are  relevant  to  a  social  study 
only  insofar  as  they  reveal  the  ability  of  people  to  satisfy  their  physical 
needs  and  desires.  Figures  for  median  total  earnings  obscure  the  great 
variation  in  earnings  of  different  occupational  groups  and  their  ability 
to  meet  their  needs.  Earnings  data,  moreover,  do  not  show  income  from 
other  sources. 

Somewhat  better  indicators  of  social  solvency  are  total  income  and  es- 
pecially total  family  income.  Median  family  income  in  1959  in  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  area  ranged  from  $6,140  in  Solano  County  to  $8,110 
in  Marin,  and  that  of  unrelated  individuals  from  $1,891  in  Solano  to 
$3,159  in  San  Mateo.  The  figures  for  the  San  Jose  metropolian  area 
were  $7,417  and  $1,893. 

The  median  reveals  only  that  half  fall  below  a  specific  bracket  and 
half  above.  Here  again  the  great  variation  is  concealed.  Any  study  whose 
focus  is  welfare  problems  must  perforce  examine  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale.  Thus  in  1959  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  and  San  Jose 
metropolitan  areas  had  a  total  of  100,000  families — 3  out  of  every  25 — 
whose  income  was  less  than  $3,000  for  the  year.  The  Census  report 
showed  the  following  income  distribution  for  the  865,588  families  in 
the  Bay  Area. 

Families 
Amount  of  income  Number  Percent 

Less  than    $1,000 24,544  2.8 

$  1,000  to  $  1,999 33,387  3.9 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 42,072  4.8 

$  3,000  to  $  4,999 120,317  13.9 

$  5,000  to  $  9,999 431,524  49.9 

$10,000  to  $14,999 149,002  17.2 

$15,000  and  over 64,742  7.5 

Incomes  under  $3,000. — It  is  the  family  with  income  under  $3,000 
that  turns  to  welfare  agencies  in  periods  of  stress.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  the  families  with  incomes  under  $2,000  are 
composed  of  elderly  people  and  families  headed  by  women,  many  of 
whom  are  already  receiving  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Analysis  of  the  Census  data  for  the  Bay  Area  discloses  a  substantial 
proportion  of  "no  earners"  in  the  under-|3,000-income  families: 

Total  families      Percent  with 
Family  income  in  1959  no  earners 

Under  $1,000 24,544  68.1 

$1,000-$1,999 33,387  54.5 

$2,000-$2,999 42,072  41.8 

In  1959  one  in  20  families  headed  by  a  male  had  income  under  $2,000 
in  contrast  to  one  in  four  headed  by  a  female.  Furthermore,  19  percent 
of  all  families  headed  by  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  had  incomes 
under  $2,000  as  compared  with  5  percent  of  families  headed  by  persons 
under  65.  Families  with  a  female  head  65  and  over  were  somewhat  bet- 
ter off  than  those  with  a  younger  female  head.  Of  the  families  headed 
by  the  older  women,  19  percent  had  income  under  $2,000  while  28  per- 
cent of  the  families  headed  by  the  younger  women  were  in  the  under- 
$2,000  class. 

How  many  people  did  these  low  incomes  have  to  support?  Limiting 
analysis  to  the  100,000  Bay  Area  families  with  incomes  under  $3,000, 
income  by  size  of  family  was  as  follows: 

Family  income 

Under  $1,000-  $2,000- 

Number  in  family  $1,000  1,999  2,999 

Total :  Number  of  families ...     24 ,  544  33 ,  387  42 ,  072 

Percent 100.0  100.0  100.0 

2 52.8  63.4  56.3 

3 20.8  17.7  18.6 

4 12.9  9.5  12.0 

5 7.1  4.6  7.0 

6 3.5  2.6  3.2 

7  or  more 2.9  2.2  2.9 

More  than  23,360  Bay  Area  families  had  to  support  4  or  more  persons 
on  an  income  of  less  than  $3,000  in  1959. 

Incomes  of  $3,000-$5,000. — Almost  14  percent  of  all  Bay  Area  fami- 
lies—120,000  of  them— had  income  in  1959  between  $3,000  and  $5,000. 
While  the  upper  limit  of  this  range  would  probably  provide  somewhat 
more  than  mere  subsistence  for  a  family  of  two  or  three,  it  certainly 
would  not  permit  the  accumulation  of  any  significant  reserve  funds. 
Such  families  are  close  to  the  line  of  insecurity  and  in  periods  of  stress, 
particularly  long-term  illnesses,  may  have  to  turn  to  public  agencies  for 
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help.  Over  one  third  of  the  families  in  this  group  supported  four  or 
more  persons.  The  distribution  was  as  follows: 

Family  income 
Number  in  family  %1, 000- J5 ,  000 

Total:  Number  of  families 120, 317 

Percent 100.0 

2 44.7 

3 21.0 

4 15.4 

5 9.4 

6 4.9 

7  or  more 4.6 

Fourteen  out  of  every  100  Bay  Area  families  headed  by  a  male  were 
in  this  income  group,  as  contrasted  with  25  out  of  every  100  families 
with  a  female  head.  Of  the  families  headed  by  persons  65  years  of  age 
and  over,  20  out  of  every  100  were  in  this  income  group,  compared  with 
13  out  of  every  100  families  headed  by  younger  persons.  (About  80  out 
of  every  100  families  with  a  head  under  65  years  of  age  earned  more 
than  $5,000  in  1959.) 

Unrelated  Individuals  with  Low  Income 

Living  in  the  Bay  Area  in  1960  were  381,624  unrelated  individuals 
whose  median  1959  income  was  $2,416.  A  great  many  of  these  people 
may  already  be  receiving  some  form  of  aid  or  may  need  public  assistance 
in  the  future.  Among  the  aged,  there  was  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
low-income  individuals  than  among  the  younger  persons.  The  percent- 
age distribution  of  income  among  the  two  groups  is  given  below: 

Unrelated  individuals  aged: 
Income  level  65  and  over  Under  65 

Total:  Number  of  persons 88, 372  293, 252 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Under  $  1,000 31.3  21.4 

$1,000-1,999 36.2  17.0 

2,000-2,999 11.8  11.8 

3,000-4,999 10.9  25.4 

4,000-5,999 7.3  21.5 

10,000-14,999 1.2  2.0 

15,000  and  over 1.3  0.9 

Income  was  derived  from  some  source  other  than  work  for  28  out  of 
every  100  unrelated  individuals;  for  57  out  of  every  100  with  incomes 
under  $1,000;  for  41  out  of  every  100  with  incomes  from  $1,000  to 
$1,999;  and  for  19  out  of  every  100  with  incomes  from  $2,000  to  $2,999. 
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Aged  men  were  somewhat  better  off  than  aged  women,  as  set  forth 
below  for  those  with  low  income: 

Individuals  65  years  of  age  and  over 
Income  level  Male  Female 

Total:  Number 29,660  58,712 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Under  $1,000 24.0  34.9 

$1,000-  1,999 38.6  35.0 

2,000-2,999 13.8  10.8 

It  is  very  probable  that  at  least  two  out  of  three  of  these  aged  were 
already  receiving  old  age  assistance  in  1959. 

Minority  Groups  and  Unequal  Opportunity 

One  can  summarize  the  basic  problem  confronting  nonwhites  in  Amer- 
ica today  with  two  words — unequal  opportunity.  Unequal  opportunity 
in  employment,  housing,  health  care,  education,  and  places  of  public 
accommodation.  Last  to  be  hired  and  first  to  be  fired — even  in  the  Bay 
Area — is  borne  out  by  Census  data  on  employment  and  income.  Un- 
employment in  1960  among  nonwhites  was  more  than  double  that  of 
whites  in  the  entire  area,  1 1  percent  of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  being 
unemployed,  as  compared  to  5  percent  of  the  white.  In  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  one  in  five  nonwhite  laborers  was  jobless,  as  compared  with 
one  in  ten  whites.  In  every  other  occupational  group — service  em- 
ployees, factory  operatives,  craftsmen,  clerical  and  sales,  and  profes- 
sionals and  executives — the  proportion  of  unemployed  nonwhites  was 
consistently  greater  than  that  of  the  whites.  This  was  also  true  for  every 
age  group. 

Nonwhite  income. — The  1960  Census  also  revealed  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  nonwhite  families  than  of  white  families  in  the  low-income 
group,  22  percent  of  the  nonwhite  families  in  the  Bay  Area  having  had 
incomes  under  $3,000  as  compared  with  10  percent  of  the  white.  For 
families  in  the  higher  income  groups  the  difference  between  white  and 
nonwhite  families  is  also  marked: 

Families 
Income  level  White  Nonwhite 

Total:  Number 785,347  80,241 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Under  $3,000 10.4  22.4 

$3,000-4,999 12.8  24.2 

5,000-9,999 50.5  43.1 

10,000  and  over 26.3  10.3 
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Only  one  out  of  every  25  families  with  income  over  $10,000  was  non- 
white. 

Income  distribution  among  unrelated  individuals  showed  similar 
variation.  The  data  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  are: 

Unrelated  individuals 
Income  level  White  Nonwhite 

Total:  Number 293,539  38,075 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Under  $1,000 22.1  37.4 

$1,000-1,999 21.3  42.4 

2,000-2,999 11.4  10.3 

3,000-4,999 22.7  7.3 

5,000-9,999 19.4  2.4 

10,000  and  over 3.1  0.2 

In  the  under-!  1,000  group  were  64,950  whites  and  10,000  nonwhites. 
One  in  three  whites  and  one  in  six  nonwhites  was  65  years  of  age  or 
over.  Of  the  62,500  white  individuals  with  income  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000,  two  in  five  were  65  or  over  as  compared  with  one  in  five  among 
the  8,380  nonwhites  in  that  income  group. 

Persons  of  Mexican  stock. — Within  the  dominant  white  group  is  a 
sizable  minority  which  in  California  has  been  subject,  along  with  the 
Negro,  to  limited  social  and  economic  opportunities.  These  are  persons 
of  Mexican  stock,  either  born  in  Mexico  or  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  Mexican  parentage.  They  comprise  somewhat  over  2  percent  of  the 
whites  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  and  5  percent  in  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area.  Large  concentrations — from  3  to  15  percent  of  the 
white  population — appear  in  the  cities  of  Sunnyvale,  Hayward,  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond,  San  Jose,  Tracy  and  Pittsburg.  Many 
live  under  conditions  of  extreme  poverty,  and  a  substantial  number  are 
frequent  recipients  of  public  assistance.  Half  the  families  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children  (ANC)  in  Santa  Clara  County,  for  example,  are 
of  Mexican  stock,  although  this  ethnic  group  constitutes  only  5  percent 
of  the  population. 

A  1955  study  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  San  Jose  area  found  only 
35  percent  of  the  total  sample  steadily  employed,  although  75  percent 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  were  in  nonagricultural  industries.  Most 
wage  earners  were  unskilled  workers  depending  on  seasonal  labor  de- 
mands. The  average  farm  laborer  in  the  area  earned  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  a  year  with  which  to  support  a  family  of  six  or  seven.^ 

The  1960  Census  did  not  separate  this  group  from  other  white  na- 

■' Margaret  Clark,  Health  in  the  Mexican  American  Culture,  Berkeley:  University 
of  California  Press,  1959,  p.  74,  83, 223. 
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tional  groups  for  purpose  of  analysis.  In  1950,  however,  a  special  income 
study  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  indicated  the  lower  financial  status  of  the  group.  Median  in- 
dividual income  of  persons  of  Mexican  stock  was  $550  smaller  in  1949 
than  that  of  other  whites.  Fewer  than  3  percent  of  the  persons  of 
Mexican  stock  had  incomes  of  $5,000  and  more,  as  compared  with 
almost  12  percent  of  the  other  whites.  Almost  half  of  the  persons  of 
Mexican  stock  had  incomes  under  $2,000  during  the  year  as  compared 
with  38  percent  of  the  other  whites. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  individual  incomes  in  the  two  groups 
was  as  follows: 

Individual  income  in  1949  Mexican  stock  Other  whites 

Total:  Number  with  income 17,560  1,036,715 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Less  than  $1,000 28.4  22.5 

$1,000-1,999 21.3  16.0 

2,000-2,999 26.2  19.5 

3,000-4,999 21.3  30.3 

5,000-5,999 2.0  4.7 

6,000  and  over 0.8  7.0 

Housing  and  the  schools. — Bay  Area  minority  groups  are  usually 
pressed  into  segregated  enclaves.  The  housing  markets  of  both  city  and 
suburb  are  restricted  for  nonwhites.  According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  Civic  Unity,  not  one  of  62  realtors  interviewed 
would  sell  a  home  in  an  all-white  neighborhood  to  the  first  Negro 
family,  despite  the  family's  financial  and  social  qualifications.  In  trying 
to  locate  rentals  for  nonwhite  families,  the  council  called  or  visited 
hundreds  of  landlords.  With  few  exceptions,  apartments  were  available 
only  in  designated  minority  neighborhoods.  A  private  survey,  made  by 
the  Western  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation,  disclosed  in  December 
1961  that  Negroes  are  barred  from  two  thirds  of  the  rental  units  avail- 
able in  San  Francisco,  and  Orientals  from  one  third.  An  investigating 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Berkeley  City  Council  in  1961,  found 
widespread  discrimination  in  both  rental  and  sale  of  housing,  directed 
chiefly  against  Negro  families. 

Segregated  housing  leads  to  de  facto  segregation  in  the  public  schools 
whether  or  not  school  boards  intend  this.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Berkeley  have  all  three  been  recently  involved  in  controversy  over 
school  district  lines  on  the  basis  of  such  de  facto  segregation.  Of  the  17 
elementary  schools  in  Berkeley,  for  example,  1958  enrollment  showed 
three  schools  with  no  Negro  children,  five  with  less  than  1  percent,  one 
2  percent,  one  8  percent,  one  15  percent,  and  one  25  percent.  The  other 
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five  schools  had  Negro  enrollments  of  43,  54,  60,  88  and  95  percent, 
respectively.  Negro  enrollments  in  the  three  junior  high  schools  were  2 
percent,  39  percent,  and  58  percent.  There  is  only  one  high  school  in 
Berkeley.  Its  Negro  enrollment  was  25  percent. 

It  has  been  widely  asserted  in  Berkeley  both  by  Negro  high  school 
students  themselves  and  by  parents  at  PTA  meetings  that,  on  some  oc- 
casions at  least,  curriculum  counseling  of  Negro  children  has  been  in 
line  with  assumed  job  opportunities,  despite  school-board  policy  of 
counseling  on  the  basis  of  academic  ability  and  interest.  The  number 
of  trained  counselors,  moreover,  is  limited.  Four  Berkeley  studies  found 
that  counselors  had  insufficient  time  and  insufficient  training  to  cope 
with  student  problems. 

This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Berkeley,  and  it  is  not  a  situation 
that  provides  incentive  for  higher  education  or  for  acquisition  of 
marketable  skills.  Parents  of  most  of  these  children  came  out  of  a 
southern  agrarian  economy  that  had  denied  them  educational  oppor- 
tunities. Many  resent  the  economic  and  social  disadvantages  they  have 
met  here.  Such  emotions  tend  to  produce  feelings  of  inadequacy,  in- 
security, and  persecution,  all  of  which  lower  children's  levels  of  aspira- 
tion, frequently  resulting  in  school  dropouts,  protracted  unemploy- 
ment, sometimes  delinquency,  and  often  ultimate  dependence  on  public 
assistance.  Many  Negro  families  have  been  trapped  in  a  vicious  circle: 
lack  of  education  and  job  discrimination  limit  adult  employment  op- 
portunities; limited  employment  opportunities  result  in  low  incomes; 
low  incomes  reduce  attainable  levels  of  health,  motivation  and  skill  for 
both  adults  and  children;  and  again,  low  skill  and  discrimination  nar- 
row employment  opportunities. 

Growth  of  nonwhite  population. — The  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Substantial  minority  groups  live  here,  Negroes  comprising  8  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  3.4  million,  and  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos, 
Indians,  and  other  nonwhites  comprising  another  3  percent.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  nonwhite  population  in  Bay  Area  counties  ranges  from  3 
percent  in  Santa  Clara  to  18  percent  in  San  Francisco.  In  some  of  the 
Bay  Area  cities,  moreover,  the  concentration  of  nonwhites  is  even 
greater.  Cities  in  which  at  least  15  out  of  every  hundred  persons  was 
classified  as  nonwhite  by  the  1960  Census  were: 

Oakland 26  Vallejo 20 

Berkeley 26  Emeryville  ....  20 

Pittsburg       ....  23  San  Francisco  .     .     .18 

Richmond    ....  22  Menlo  Park      .     .     .15 
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Four  of  these  cities  lost  white  population  during  the  decade  while  gain- 
ing nonwhite  population.  In  three  cities  where  white  population  in- 
creased, the  growth  in  nonwhite  population  was  much  greater.  The  per- 
centage change  from  1950  to  1960  for  these  cities  was  as  follows: 

Percentage  gain  or  loss 

Nonwhite  White 

City  population        population 

Richmond +11.1  -34.3 

Berkeley +66.4  -14.7 

San  Francisco +66.8  -12.9 

Oakland +73.9  -17.7 

Pittsburg +212.1        +35.4 

Vallejo +399.6       +107.0 

MenloPark +1041.3        +98.4 

During  the  decade  San  Jose  (city)  saw  a  gain  of  112  percent  in  white 
population  and  a  rise  of  232  percent  in  nonwhite  population. 

In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area,  1960  white  popu- 
lation was  20  percent  higher  than  in  1950,  while  nonwhite  population 
was  65  percent  higher.  White  population  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan 
area  rose  122  percent  as  compared  to  a  nonwhite  rise  of  105  percent. 

Nonwhite  populations  have  increased  in  the  central  cities  both  be- 
cause the  white  population  has  followed  the  trek  to  the  suburbs,  for 
the  most  part  closed  to  minority  groups,  and  because  of  in-migration 
of  young  nonwhite  families  with  a  high  birthrate.  In  1961  the  birth- 
rates per  1,000  population  in  San  Francisco  were:* 

White 17.3 

Chinese 22.2 

Japanese 32.4 

Negro 32.5 

Other  races 63.9 

Family  Breakdown  and  Deprivation 

The  largest  public  assistance  program  in  the  Bay  Area  in  terms  of 
number  of  recipients  (but  not  costs)  is  that  of  aid  to  dependent  children, 
known  as  aid  to  needy  children  in  California  (ANC).  At  present  family 
breakdown  as  evidenced  by  absence  of  the  father  is  a  factor  in  about 
three  fourths  of  the  ANC  cases.  Physical  or  mental  incapacity  is  a  factor 
in  about  one  in  ten  cases.  There  is  an  increasing  prevalence  in  the  case- 
load of  problems  associated  with  desertion,  divorce,  illegitimacy,  de- 
linquency, alcoholism  and  illness.  This  is  true  in  the  Bay  Area  counties 

*  Figures  are  from  the  San  Francisco  Public  Health  Department.  "Other"  includes 
Korean,  Malayan,  Filipino,  American  Indian,  and  other  small  minority  groups. 
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as  well  as  in  the  state  as  a  whole  (and  for  that  matter,  in  the  rest  of  the 
country). 

Under  the  state  law,  this  program  provides  assistance  only  to  needy 
children  whose  father  (or  mother)  is  incapacitated  or  absent  from  the 
home.  Since  Old  Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  has  now  been 
broadened  to  cover  nine  out  of  ten  workers,  children  whose  fathers  are 
disabled  or  have  died  are  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  being  covered  by 
these  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  not  by  public  assistance. 
The  proportion  of  children  who  receive  help  under  the  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  act  because  their  fathers  have  deserted  would  therefore  1 
have  risen  even  had  there  been  no  increase  in  broken  families.  How- 
ever, the  uneasy  social  conditions  prevailing  since  World  War  II  have 
kept  divorce  and  separation  rates  high,  and  desertions — the  poor  man's 
divorce — even  higher. 

Desertions,  moreover,  appear  to  increase  directly  with  unemploy- 
ment. A  long-unemployed  young  father  is  no  doubt  greatly  tempted  to 
desert  his  family  knowing  that  his  children  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
"welfare"  once  he  is  over  the  hill.  This  supposition  is  sustained  by  a 
State  Social  Welfare  Department  report  that  whenever  unemployment 
is  over  200,000  the  ANC  caseload  increases  and  that  when  it  is  under 
200,000  the  caseload  decreases.  Other  factors  enter  into  the  caseload 
increase  during  recessions  or  periods  of  high  unemployment.  There  is 
less  employment  on  the  part  of  mothers  and  older  children  in  marginal 
broken  families;  and  because  of  less  employment  and  smaller  earnings 
of  the  divorced,  separated,  or  deserting  father,  his  contribution  for 
child  support  is  smaller  or  even  zero.  These  conditions  stimulate  appli- 
cations for  public  aid. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  permitted  temporary 
federal  participation  in  payments  on  behalf  of  children  of  unemployed 
parents.  Congress  then  extended  the  provision  for  five  years  as  of  July  1, 
1962.  California  did  not  adopt  the  program  until  May  1963.  It  will  not 
become  effective  before  February  1964.  Only  indigent  aid  is  now  avail- 
able for  such  children.  Since  indigent  aid  is  supported  solely  by  county 
funds,  the  amounts  paid  are  ordinarily  far  less  per  capita  than  under 
the  federal-state  subsidized  programs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  receiving  aid  in  the  Bay  Area  are 
of  Negro  or  Mexican  background — in  three  out  of  five  families  on  the 
aid  to  needy  children  rolls  the  mother  is  from  these  ethnic  groups.  In 
three  out  of  ten  families  the  children's  parents  were  never  married  to 
each  other.*  The  average  amount  per  recipient  is  $43  per  month.'"  This 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  these  parents  come  from  a  cultural  group 
that  does  not  regard  "free  union"  as  immoral. 
^°  Includes  payment  to  the  caretaker,  usually  the  mother. 
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amount,  needless  to  say,  is  not  one  calculated  to  meet  more  than  the 
absolute  minimum  needs  of  the  child. 

There  are  also  many  children — the  exact  number  is  not  available — 
in  low-income  families  who  are  not  eligible  for  public  assistance  and, 
indeed,  who  may  be  worse  off  than  families  on  welfare,  so  far  as  the 
necessities  of  living  are  concerned.  The  data  on  number  of  low-income 
families  in  the  area  have  already  been  given. 

A  recent  study  of  the  state  welfare  programs  made  by  an  independent 
research  agency  from  outside  the  state  comments: 

The  most  striking  fact  about  California's  public  welfare  program  is  the  dis- 
advantage it  places  on  being  a  child.  The  needs  of  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 
persons  are  met  on  a  standard  of  adequacy  that  approaches  that  of  persons  not 
dependent  on  public  assistance  for  support.  By  contrast,  needy  children  may  be 
living  near  the  edge  of  hunger,  often  poorly  clothed,  and  without  the  spending 
money  and  little  "extras"  that  their  classmates  take  for  granted.  For  children 
in  large  families,  and  especially  for  children  of  unemployed  farm  workers,  hun- 
ger is  often  a  reality,  patched  clothing  is  a  necessity,  and  separation  of  parents 
may  be  a  constant  threat." 

For  ever}'  dollar  spent  for  Old  Age  Security,  California  spends  63  cents  for 
children  in  families  receiving  aid  to  needy  children,  contrasted  with  $2.28  spent 
by  New  York,  $2.33  by  Pennsylvania,  and  $1.44  spent  by  Illinois."' 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  an  aged  married  couple  on  old  age  assistance 
in  California  may  receive  a  total  of  $340  a  month,  whereas  the  maxi- 
mum payment  for  a  family  of  seven  children  with  either  one  or  two 
parents  in  the  home  is  $343.^^ 

Low  income  is  not  a  new  problem  in  our  society.  Low  income  in  the 
midst  of  a  generally  affluent  society,  however,  may  very  well  affect  the 
emotional  security  of  young  people.  Through  their  schooling  and 
through  mass  media  they  are  made  painfully  aware  of  the  amenities 
that  more  adequate  income  can  purchase. 

Parents  who  are  constantly  worried  about  the  next  month's  rent  and 
are  struggling  unsuccessfully  to  make  ends  meet,  moreover,  cannot  give 
their  children  a  feeling  of  security  they  themselves  lack.  A  recent  study 
of  residents  of  an  all-white  neighborhood  in  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, revealed  that  over-all  prevalence  of  mental  morbidity  varied 
inversely  with  socio-economic  status.  It  found  that  low  socio-economic 

"  Laurin  Hyde  Associates,  A  Study  of  Selected  Aspects  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Programs  of  the  State  of  California;  prepared  for  the  Governor's  Welfare  Study  Com- 
mission, October  1962,  p.  7. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

"As  of  October  1,  1962,  the  maximum  payment  in  which  state  government  partici- 
pates was  $170  per  person  in  old  age  security.  In  aid  to  needy  children  it  was  $145 
for  one  adult  and  one  child,  with  a  sliding  scale  up  to  a  maximum  of  $371  for  nine 
children,  plus  $5  for  each  additional  child. 
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status  of  a  parent  increases  the  risk  of  impairment  in  the  child's  adult- 
hood. "Prolonged  economic  hardships  in  the  lower  socio-economic  status 
origin  family  . .  .  left  little  or  no  room  for  defensive  counteraction  when 
such  crises  as  parental  disability,  unemployment,  or  death  came  to 
roost,"  the  authors  said. 

Given  this  kind  of  last-straw  assault,  the  overwhelmed,  poverty-stricken  fam- 
ily tends  to  fall  apart,  with  its  member  fragments  scattered  to  the  winds  among 
institutions,  kin,  and  foster  homes.  Under  such  blows  this  "end-of-its-rope" 
kind  of  family  appears  to  be  brittle  and  disintegrative,  whereas  families  with 
the  means  and  skills  of  self-repair,  facing  similar  life  ruptures,  would  more 
likely  exhibit  reintegrative  resilience." 

The  authors  go  on  to  point  out  that  within  a  community  more  or  less 
uniformly  on  the  same  economic  plane,  the  deprivations  felt  would  be 
real  enough  but  they  would  be  rendered  somewhat  less  intolerable  by 
being  the  common  lot.  But  within  a  community  characterized  by  a  wide 
range  of  wealth  and  opulence — a  setting  of  glaring  contrasts — the  mag- 
nitude of  deprivation  is  grossly  accentuated,  and  the  child  is  "stripped 
of  the  slender  supports  that  attach  to  the  inclusive  lifeboat  'company 
of  misery.'  "" 

Economic  insecurity  alone,  of  course,  does  not  result  in  emotional 
imbalance  or  deviate  conduct,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  con- 
tributing factor. 

The  Factor  of  Longevity  in  Dependency 

The  average  age  of  persons  receiving  old  age  assistance  in  California 
is  76.  More  than  half  are  75  years  of  age  or  over  and  almost  one  third 
80  years  or  over.  In  June  1962  there  were  28,609  recipients  aged  85  or 
over.  More  than  73  percent  of  all  aged  recipients  have  resided  in  the 
state  at  least  20  years;  only  5  percent  have  lived  in  the  state  just  long 
enough  to  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  assistance.  Two  thirds 
of  them  own  no  real  property,  not  even  a  home.  For  these  people  a  life- 
time of  earnings  was  inadequate  to  assure  them  independent  living  in 
old  age. 

Income  data  given  in  the  first  pages  of  this  paper  showed  that  one 
out  of  three  persons  who  had  earnings  in  1959  had  been  employed  six 
months  or  less  and  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  Bay  Area  families 
had  incomes  below  the  amounts  needed  for  a  "commonly  accepted 
standard  of  living."  Obviously,  these  families  cannot  look  to  an  inde- 
pendent old  age,  nor  can  a  great  number  in  higher  income  groups  save 

"  Srole,  Leo  and  Thomas  S.  Langner,  et  al.  Mental  Health  in  the  Metropolis,  the 
Midtou'n  Manhattan  Study,  1962,  New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  pp.  354-5. 
'^  Ibid. 
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enough  individually  to  guard  against  the  hazards  of  illness  and  added 
years  of  economic  inactivity. 

In  earlier  times  the  number  of  persons  who  reached  the  advanced 
years  was  not  great.  Employment  was  largely  agricultural,  moreover, 
and  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  an  elderly  person  to  continue  farm 
work  even  though  his  efforts  were  limited.  In  general,  the  family  took 
care  of  its  own.  Elderly  persons  without  means  and  without  families 
were  institutionalized  in  the  poorhouse  or  poor  farm. 

Today  agriculture  requires  fewer  and  fewer  workers,  and  industrial 
opportunities  are  frequently  closed  to  the  elderly.  Older  people,  more- 
over, now  tend  to  maintain  separate  households  and  do  not  rely  for 
maintenance  on  their  children,  whose  income  is  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  their  own  off-spring.  Industrial  society,  tooled  for  production  and 
competition,  for  the  most  part  has  expressed  little  responsibility  for  its 
older  workers  until  compelled  to  do  so.  Governmental  and  trade  union 
action  since  the  Great  Depression  has  provided  a  modicum  of  security 
for  those  retiring  in  recent  years.  The  problem,  however,  is  complicated 
by  relatively  low  Social  Security  benefits,  by  high  unemployment  rates 
among  older  workers,  and  by  the  fact  that  medical  science  has  extended 
the  span  of  life. 

Advanced  age. — The  number  of  aged  persons  in  the  population  has 
been  increasing  in  California  as  elsewhere.  Although  the  proportion  of 
persons  aged  65  and  over  increased  only  3.5  percent  between  1950  and 
1960,  the  number  rose  by  54  percent  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  49  per- 
cent in  the  population.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  the  number  of 
aged  will  increase  another  25  percent.  Within  the  aged  group,  the 
number  of  persons  75  years  and  over  rose  more  than  the  others  between 
1950  and  1960: 

Number  in  1960      Percent  rise 
Years  of  age  over  1950 

65-69 512,551  39.1 

70-74 398,164  59.0 

75  and  over 465,489  68.2 

Many  men  and  women  in  the  70's  and  80's  who  thought  they  had 
made  adequate  provision  for  their  last  years  have  discovered  that  they 
have  outlived  their  resources.  Loss  of  close  relatives,  rising  living  costs, 
and  high  medical  expenses  have  led  to  application  for  public  aid.  Need 
for  medical  care,  or  exhaustion  or  reduction  of  assets  to  meet  medical 
costs,  was  the  reason  given  for  extending  old  age  assistance  to  24  per- 
cent of  the  cases  receiving  old  age  insurance  and  to  15  percent  of  the 
other  applicants  during  the  first  half  or  1960,  according  to  22  states  re- 
porting to  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Aged  people  with  chronic 
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diseases  who  are  receiving  long-term  care  under  the  medical  assistance- 
for-the-aged  program  in  California  include  many  who  in  their  younger 
years  were  able  to  finance  their  own  medical  care  but  became  unable  to 
cope  with  the  expense  of  long-term  illness  once  they  had  retired. 

Low  Social  Security  benefits. — In  December  1961,  old  age  insurance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  were  being  paid  to  651  out  of 
every  1,000  persons  in  California  aged  65  or  over."  For  two  thirds  ot 
them,  the  monthly  benefit  was  under  the  $95  maximum  then  payable 
for  common  needs  under  California's  old  age  security  law  and  had 
they  been  in  need  and  otherwise  eligible,  they  could  have  applied  for 
this  public  assistance  program.  All  but  12  percent  of  them,  moreover, 
could  have  applied  for  old  age  assistance  if  they  had  some  "special 
need,"  since  their  benefit  was  less  than  the  $115  then  allowed  by  the 
state  to  eligible  aged  persons  whose  income  did  not  meet  all  their 
needs.  In  fact,  15  percent  of  the  old  age  insurance  beneficiaries  were 
receiving  old  age  assistance  in  addition  to  their  benefit;  and  half  the 
recipients  of  old  age  assistance  were  also  receiving  some  old  age  in- 
surance. The  figures  for  the  Bay  Area  are  similar. 

High  unemployment. — Unemployment  rates  are  high  among  older 
workers.  A  Department  of  Labor  survey  in  seven  large  cities  pointed 
out  that  older  workers,  frequently  those  in  age  groups  as  young  as  35- 
44,  face  imposing  obstacles  in  obtaining  reemployment,  once  they  be- 
come idle.  Although  workers  45  and  over  represented  35  percent  of  sur- 
veyed employment,  they  constituted  40  percent  of  job  seekers,  and  they 
obtained  only  22  percent  of  the  jobs  filled  during  the  period  studied. 
Once  unemployed,  older  workers  also  tend  to  remain  jobless  longer 
than  younger  workers. 

The  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Employment  and  Retirement 
Problems  of  Older  Workers  found  that  older  workers  encountered 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  in  California,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  Studies  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  areas  disclosed 
that  sizable  percentages  of  firms  refuse  to  hire  older  jobseekers.  The 
I960  Census  indicated  5.1  percent  unemployment  and  6.6  percent  part- 
time  employment  among  males  45-64  years  of  age  in  the  Bay  Area,  as 
compared  with  3.9  percent  unemployment  and  5.2  percent  part-time 
among  those  aged  25  to  44. 

The  1961  Legislature  made  it  unlawful  for  employers  of  six  or  more 

"By  June  1962,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  old  age  insurance  benefits  had 
risen  to  665  per  thousand  aged  65  and  over.  California  ranked  thirty-third  from  the 
top  among  the  states  in  proportion  of  aged  receiving  these  benefits.  Rhode  Island 
ranked  first  with  785  per  thousand.  Data  as  to  size  of  benefit  and  as  to  concurrent 
receipt  of  old  age  insurance  and  old  age  assistance  are  not  available  at  this  writing. 
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persons  to  refuse  to  hire  persons  aged  40  to  64  solely  because  of  age."  It 
is  also  unlawful  to  suspend  or  demote  a  person  because  of  age.  The 
law  requires  the  State  Department  of  Employment  to  step  up  its  services 
for  older  workers.  It  is  too  soon  to  gauge  the  actual  effect  of  this 
legislation."^ 

Among  males  in  the  labor  force  aged  65  and  over  in  the  Bay  Area, 
the  unemployment  rate  was  8.7  percent  and  part-time  employment  26.6 
percent  in  April  1960.  For  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area,  unemploy- 
ment among  aged  nonwhites  was  double  that  among  whites — 15.4  per- 
cent compared  with  7.9  percent. 

"  Gal  Stats.,  1961,  ch.  1623. 

"After  this  law  was  in  operation  a  year,  the  State  Employment  Service  reported: 
"Although  unsatisfactory  in  certain  respects,  this  law  has  served  to  state  a  moral  prin- 
ciple and,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  law  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success."  In  June 
1962  the  service  had  found  no  record  of  a  complaint  on  age  discrimination  filed  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  California  employers  generally  wished  to  cooperate, 
the  report  stated.  However,  this  cooperation  was  not  quite  so  evident  at  the  hiring 
level  where  there  was  frequently  "a  strong  reluctance  to  hire  older  workers."  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Employment,  A  Report  on  the  Older  Worker  Program  of  the 
California  State  Employment  Service,  September  18,  1962,  p.  4—6. 


Youth  Under  Stress 

No  examination  of  the  populations  among  whom  there  is  a  risk  of  future 
dependency  would  be  complete  without  a  review  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  youth  of  today.  They  face  a  shrinking  job  market  and  the 
uncertainties  of  a  future  complicated  by  cold  and  hot  wars.  For  many 
these  primary  problems  are  aggravated  by  having  been  born  of  the 
wrong  parents,  of  the  wrong  color,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks,  or  with  the  wrong  I.Q.  The  deprivation  of  youth  in  low-income 
families  has  already  been  discussed,  as  has  the  problem  of  minority 
groups. 

Many  forces  pull  and  tug  at  young  people  in  this  age  of  conflict. 
World  tension,  increased  mobility,  and  economic  instability  take  their 
toll  of  youth.  A  child  fears  the  world  is  about  to  disintegrate  about 
him.  He  hears  that  the  super-bomb  can  destroy  his  home,  his  school, 
his  church,  his  town.  Such  psychological  fallout  can  aftect  mental 
health  and  frequently  behavior.  Young  people  often  feel  that  they  are 
here  for  a  limited  time  only,  and  they  want  to  pack  a  lot  of  living  into 
it.  Pressures  of  military  service  pose  an  additional  element  of  conflict  for 
this  group,  not  only  for  the  boys  who  may  go  to  war,  but  also  for  the 
girls  who  are  left,  they  think,  with  less  chance  for  marriage. 

Job  Uncertainties 

Unemployment  and  underemployment  constitute  the  biggest  do- 
mestic problem  facing  us  today.  It  affects  not  only  the  parents  but  the 
older  boys  and  girls  who  are  entering  the  labor  market  or  who  seek 
after-school  work.  Statistics  on  unemployment  do  not  reflect  the  latter 
group  nor  do  they  reflect  the  number  of  persons — especially  w^omen 
and  young  people — who  have  been  squeezed  out  of  the  labor  market 
and  do  not  seek  work  because  they  have  no  hope  of  finding  it.  Nor  do 
they  take  account  of  individuals  whom  necessity  has  compelled  to  take 
jobs  far  below  their  standards  of  skill  and  wages,  or  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  only  part  time.  Official  estimates  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  show  that  78,600  people  were  unemployed  in 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  in  June  1962,  and  20,700 
in  the  San  Jose  area.  The  proportion  of  the  San  Francisco  area  labor 
force  unemployed  in  June  1962  was  6.3  percent,  the  same  as  it  had  been 
a  year  earlier — June  1961.  This  means  that  63  workers  out  of  every 
1,000  were  actively  seeking  work  and  could  not  find  it.  The  1962  per- 
centage for  San  Jose  was  7.2,  as  compared  to  7.5  in  1961.  One  out  of 
every  10  jobless  persons  had  already  exhausted  his  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits. 
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A  5-percent  unemployment  rate  is  beginning  to  be  considered  po- 
litically defensible.  From  the  social  point  of  view,  however,  such  a 
rate  indicates  a  deterioration  in  the  ability  of  our  economy  to  sustain 
its  members.  Three  out  of  every  20  jobless  persons,  nationally,  have 
been  unemployed  more  than  six  months.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
unskilled,  the  elderly,  and  youth  who  have  less  than  high  school  educa- 
tion. Until  recently,  except  during  the  depression,  there  were  ample 
unskilled  jobs  for  workers  of  limited  education.  Automation,  higher 
educational  requirements,  and  a  less  favorable  job  market  have  changed 
all  that.  The  number  of  jobs  that  can  be  filled  by  unskilled  labor  is  de- 
clining steadily." 

The  unemployment  rate  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  in  1960 
for  males  under  20  was  twice  that  for  males  20  and  over.^  The  highest 
rates  occurred  among  the  16  through  19-year-olds,  both  for  whites  and 
nonwhites — higher  than  among  any  other  age  group: 

Percent  of  labor 
force  unemployed 

Age  White  Nonwhite 

14 5.1  8.5 

15 6.9  19.4 

16 11.3  23.2 

17 12.2  29.6 

18 13.7  34.7 

19 12.0  20.2 

20-24 7.5  20.4 

25-34 3.9  10.9 

35-44 3.1  8.6 

45-54 4.1  9.4 

55-^4 5.5  10.8 

65  and  over 7.9  15.4 

Young  workers  aged  14-19  have  shown  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  of  any  age-sex  group  in  the  U.  S.  labor  force  every  year  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  in  recession  and  prosperity  alike,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.^  The  bureau  points  out,  moreover,  that 
although  periods  of  unemployment  tend  to  be  relatively  short  in  dura- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  year  youth  has  more  long-term  unemployment 
than  does  any  other  group  in  the  labor  force. 

"  For  further  discussion  see  "Recent  Trends  and  Impact  of  Unemployment," 
Monthly  Labor  Review  86:249-254,  March  1963. 

""The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  out- 
of-school  youth  under  20  was  three  times  as  high  as  the  national  rate. 

'"^U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Cxjmmittee,  The  Extent  and  Nature  of  Frictional 
Unemployment  (86:1)  November  1959,  p.  28. 
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Lack  of  Skills  for  Job  Openings 

Technological  change  in  office  as  well  as  factory  limits  the  employ- 
ment potential  of  young  people.  Even  if  jobs  could  be  created  for  them, 
lack  of  work  skills  and  work  habits  would  disqualify  a  great  many  from 
being  hired,  or  once  hired  from  being  retained.  Of  every  100  youngsters 
of  high  school  age,  only  88  go  to  high  school  and  almost  half  of  these 
drop  out  before  graduation.  In  other  words,  54  percent  fail  to  get  a 
high  school  diploma  or  to  complete  a  high  school  education.  Meantime, 
a  high  school  diploma  has  become  a  minimum  requirement  for  most 
jobs. 

Most  dropouts  come  from  lower  income  families,  according  to  Social 
Dynamite,  the  report  of  the  Conference  on  Unemployed,  Out-of-School 
Youth  in  Urban  Areas  (Washington,  May  1961).  A  high  proportion  are 
classified  as  slow  learners,  although  many  may  have  higher  intelligence 
than  their  I.Q.  tests  indicate  and  simply  lack  incentive  to  perform 
better.  The  highest  dropout  rates  occur  among  minority  groups:  Ne- 
groes, Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Americans,  and  Indians.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  Mexican-American  youth  who  leave  school  before  getting  to 
high  school  range  as  high  as  50  percent  in  the  major  cities. 

Not  only  school  dropouts  but  high  school  graduates  with  no  special 
skill  or  training  have  difficulty  in  finding  jobs.  James  Conant,  in  his 
keynote  address  to  the  conference  on  unemployed  youth  and  in  his 
book  Slums  and  Suburbs  warned  that  in  some  slum  neighborhoods, 
largely  in  the  Negro  sections,  more  than  half  the  boys  between  16  and 
21  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Of  the  boys  who  had  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  found  that  almost  half  were  unemployed  com- 
pared to  two  thirds  of  those  who  had  dropped  out.  "In  such  a  situation," 
Conant  said,  "the  pupil  may  ask,  'Why  bother  to  stay  in  school  when 
graduation  for  half  the  boys  opens  on  to  a  dead-end  street?'  "  Stressing 
the  importance  of  full  employment  for  youth,  Conant  declared: 

A  youth  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  and  never  has  had  a  full-time  job  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  constructive  citizen  of  his  community.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. As  a  frustrated  individual  he  is  likely  to  be  anti-social  and  rebellious. 
Some  of  this  group  of  youth  will  end  as  juvenile  delinquents.  No  one  would 
claim  that  providing  full  employment  for  youth  in  the  large  cities  would  auto- 
matically banish  juvenile  delinquency,  for  we  all  realize  that  the  causes  of  this 
problem  are  complex  and  there  is  no  one  solution.  However,  I  suggest  that  full 
employment  would  have  a  highly  salutary  effect.  Moreover,  I  offer  the  following 
hypothesis  for  professional  social  workers  and  sociologists  to  demolish;  namely 
that  the  correlation  between  desirable  social  attitudes  (including  attitudes  of 
youth)  and  job  opportunities  are  far  higher  than  between  the  former  and 
housing  conditions,  as  measured  by  plumbing  facilities,  heating,  and  space  per 
family. 
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Is  there  a  remedy  for  social  dependency?  Is  it  a  disease  for  which  re- 
search will  find  a  protective  shot?  The  current  prescriptions  for  cure  are 
many.  Most  are  palliative,  treating  symptoms;  proposals  for  preventive 
measures  are  distressingly  few. 

The  new  concept  in  public  assistance  holds  that  the  welfare  agency 
must  not  only  help  persons  in  distress  but  help  them  out  of  it.  Public 
assistance  must  represent  not  only  a  handout  to  the  helpless  but  an 
encouragement  to  self  help;  not  a  permanent  charity  perpetuating  de- 
pendence, but  an  incentive  to  independence. 

The  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  put  great  stress  on 
rehabilitative  and  preventive  social  services.^  In  signing  the  bill.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated: 

This  measure  embodies  a  new  approach — stressing  services  in  addition  to 
support,  rehabilitation  instead  of  relief,  and  training  for  useful  work  instead  of 
prolonged  dependency.  This  important  legislation  will  assist  our  States  and 
local  public  welfare  agencies  to  redirect  the  incentives  and  services  they  offer 
to  needy  families  and  children  and  to  aged  and  disabled  people.  Our  objective 
is  to  prevent  or  reduce  dependency  and  to  encourage  self-care  and  self-sup- 
port— to  maintain  family  life  where  it  is  adequate  and  to  restore  it  where  it  is 
deficient. 

The  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  was  changed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services,  and  the  program  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
became  Aid  and  Services  to  Needy  Families  with  Children.  The  federal 
share  of  state  and  county  administrative  expenses  was  raised  from  50  to 
75  percent  for  approved  rehabilitative  or  preventive  services  to  recipi- 
ents on  the  welfare  rolls  and  for  special  training  of  case  workers.  The 
federal  government  will  now  also  pay  half  the  cost  of  such  services  to 
applicants  for  aid. 

Special  grants  will  be  made  for  establishing  day-care  centers  for 
children  of  working  mothers.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  community 
work  projects  (under  certain  conditions)  and  for  on-the-job  training  for 
persons  on  welfare.  Old  age  assistance  recipients  will  be  permitted  to 
earn  and  keep  up  to  $30  a  month  without  having  that  amount  de- 
ducted from  their  assistance  checks.  A  similar  policy  change  will  permit 
children  in  welfare  families  to  get  jobs  and  keep  whatever  portion  of 
their  earnings  is  needed  for  educational  and  training  purposes.  The 
federal  share  in  payments  to  recipients  has  also  been  increased. 

When  the  public  assistance  titles  to  the  Social  Security  Act  were 
adopted  in  1935,  the  immediate  aim  was  to  help  and  encourage  the 

'^  P.L.  87-543  (H.R.  10606.  signed  July  25,  1962). 
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states  to  meet  the  basic  monetary  requirements  of  needy  persons  for 
whom  the  most  public  understanding  existed — the  aged,  the  bUnd,  and 
certain  children  deprived  because  of  the  separation,  death  or  illness  of 
one  or  both  parents.  State  and  local  public  agencies  became  concerned 
chiefly  with  checking  eligibility  and  making  payments.  A  few  public 
agencies  always  went  beyond  this  and  attempted  to  render  services 
through  professional  case  work.  For  the  most  part,  however,  only  the 
private  welfare  agencies,  especially  the  family  service  agencies,  used 
professionally  trained  social  workers  to  extend  long-term  help  through 
frequent  home  visits,  guidance,  counseling,  and  use  of  all  available 
community  resources  in  health,  education,  and  welfare  in  order  to  meet 
the  social  and  psychological  needs  of  their  clients.  Neither  private 
agency  nor  public  agency,  however,  has  ever  reached  all  persons  in  need, 
nor  has  the  aid  extended  usually  been  more  than  minimal. 

In  the  1950's  the  Social  Security  Administration  began  to  place 
greater  stress  "on  the  coordination  of  welfare,  medical,  vocational,  and 
other  services  with  financial  assistance  to  help  needy  persons  become 
self-sufficient  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacities."^  The  new  policy, 
however,  had  to  be  implemented  by  the  states  without  any  financial  in- 
centive from  the  federal  government.  Some  states  had  nevertheless  in- 
cluded rehabilitative  social  services  in  their  public  assistance  programs. 
During  the  last  few  years  numerous  experimental  projects  in  different 
localities  have  demonstrated  that  by  combining  skilled  social  services 
with  provision  of  financial  assistance,  some  families  can  be  returned  to 
self-support,  the  period  of  assistance  can  be  shortened,  reapplications  for 
aid  reduced  in  frequency,  and  behavior  detrimental  to  the  community 
can  be  decreased. 

The  federal  government's  special  financial  contribution  toward  the 
cost  of  such  services  made  possible  by  the  87th  Congress  will,  it  is  hoped, 
provide  incentive  for  wider  application  of  these  policies. 

Bay  Area  Welfare  Projects 

The  Bay  Area  county  welfare  departments,  following  the  general 
trend,  are  endeavoring  to  become  service  oriented.  A  number  of  projects 
have  been  under  way,  or  will  shortly  be,  that  aim  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  "services"  in  getting  people  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Cases  have 
been,  or  are  being,  classified  and  persons  with  good  rehabilitation  po- 
tential singled  out  for  special  handling  by  trained  personnel. 

One  Bay  Area  welfare  department — Marin — started  an  intensive 
service  program  eight  years  ago.  A  professionally  trained  staff  analyzes 
the  problems  of  families  applying  for  assistance  and  explores  alterna- 

^  Social  Security  Bulletin  18:21,  August  1955. 
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tive  solutions  with  them.  Efforts  are  made  to  develop  the  applicant's  ex- 
isting or  potential  financial,  social,  and  personal  resources  or  strengths. 
The  eligible  families  who  are  directed  to  aid  to  needy  children  are  those 
in  which  the  children  need  their  mother's  immediate  care  and  super- 
vision and/or  in  which  there  are  health  problems,  lack  of  vocational 
skills  or  achievement  motivation,  or  an  inability  to  cope  with  life.  Once 
on  aid,  families  work  with  a  social  worker  toward  the  long-range  objec- 
tive of  self-sufficiency. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  family  breakdown,  Marin  County  has  for  a 
number  of  years  made  family  counseling  available  to  couples  with 
children  regardless  of  income.  "It  is  far  less  costly  financially  and  per- 
sonally to  keep  a  family  intact,"  the  welfare  director  says,  "than  to 
wait  for  the  inevitable  sequence  of  events,  separation,  divorce  and 
financial  dependency.  Sometimes  people  come  in  to  apply  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  early  stages  of  marital  discord  and  end  up  using  the 
counseling  service  rather  than  financial  assistance." 

Other  going  programs  in  the  Bay  Area  for  the  most  part  emphasize 
psychological  testing,  vocational  guidance  and  training,  pre-job  work 
experience  in  county-controlled  employment,  and  placement  in  out- 
side jobs.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Employment  cooperate  in  these  programs. 

Many  individual  success  stories  are  reported.  A  good  example  is  the 
case  of  J.J.,  age  50,  and  mother  of  one  child  graduating  from  high 
school  and  therefore  no  longer  eligible  for  aid  to  needy  children: 

Her  previous  work  history  consisted  of  laundry  and  housework.  She  was  re- 
ferred to  the  vocational  services  unit  by  the  social  worker  in  charge  of  her  case. 
She  was  tested  by  the  vocational  consultant.  He  found  that  in  most  fields  she 
was  substantially  below  average.  However,  she  was  willing  to  do  menial  tasks 
and  there  was  evidence  that  she  possessed  a  high  sense  of  responsibility. 

A  kitchen  helper  position  was  arranged  for  her  at  a  county  medical  institu- 
tion. Her  good  performance  was  recognized  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses. 
She  was  transferred  to  the  nurse's  aid  training  program  at  the  institution.  On 
completion  of  the  course  she  became  employed  at  one  of  the  private  nursing 
homes  in  the  area.  She  left  the  welfare  rolls.  She  has  held  the  job  for  more  than 
tw-o  years  and  is  presently  helping  her  child  through  advanced  schooling. 

Functional  illiteracy  and  lack  of  work  skills,  however,  have  been  a  basic 
problem  in  vocational  placement.  This  has  resulted,  in  one  county  at 
least,  in  an  anti-illiteracy  campaign,  with  evening  courses  manned  by 
volunteers. 

A  research  project  in  Oakland,  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  seeks 
to  assimilate  new  arrivals  into  community  life  by  attacking  their  social 
and  health  problems.  Newcomers  in  the  study  area  will  be  identified 
early,  family  health  status  will  be  assessed  and  health  needs  met  through 
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intensive  family-centered  services,  and  their  economic  independence 
facilitated.  School  children  who  need  it  are  being  given  special  help 
with  their  studies.  Agencies  participating  in  the  project  are  the  Oak- 
land public  schools,  police  department  and  recreation  department,  the 
county  departments  of  health,  probation,  and  welfare,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority.  Private  agencies  such  as  the  Council  of  Social 
Planning  and  the  Urban  League  are  also  participating. 

Programs  Designed  for  Youth 

More  oriented  toward  prevention  of  dependency  than  the  usual  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  are  the  various  proposals  for  assisting  youth. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  strengthening  the  schools  attended  by  culturally 
deprived  children  and  improving  the  educational  experience,  guidance 
and  counseling,  work-experience  programs,  and  bridging  the  school- 
to-work  gap  with  emergency  measures." 

Strengthening  the  schools. — In  culturally  deprived  neighborhoods, 
formal  schooling  is  often  a  process  of  drudgery.  In  part  this  is  because 
the  experience  of  the  children  is  unrelated  to  the  materials  in  the  stand- 
ard curriculum.  In  part  it  is  the  effect  of  various  learning  disabilities 
that  have  gone  uncorrected  in  earlier  grades.  The  educational  experi- 
ence therefore  tends  to  produce  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  insecurity, 
and  frequently  results  in  lowering  the  levels  of  aspiration  and  in  school 
dropouts.^ 

Since  the  job  openings  of  the  future  will  require  more  education  and 
more  refined  skills,  the  major  long-term  solution  lies  in  education. 
Schools  in  slum  areas  should  receive  enough  extra  funds  and  personnel 
to  make  possible  the  quality  of  program  that  is  available  to  children  in 
more  favored  sections  of  the  city  or  the  suburbs.  A  broader,  more  flexible 
functional  curriculum  must  be  provided,  reflecting  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Not  only  are  more  teachers  needed,  to  permit  smaller 
classes  and  individual  attention,  but  also  needed  are  teachers  qualified 
in  outlook  and  understanding  to  work  with  under-privileged  children — 
teachers  who  do  not  "look  down  their  middle-class  noses  at  the  sub-cul- 
ture child." 

Along  with  this,  there  would  be  provision  of  special  services  designed 
to  bring  culturally  deprived  children  up  to  the  level  of  more  privileged 

^  Most  of  the  recommendations  summarized  here  are  to  be  found  in  detail  in  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Children  and  Youth,  Social  Dynamite;  the  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Unetnployedj  Out-of-School  Youth  in  Urban  Areas,  May  24-26,  1961;  and 
New  York  City,  Youth  Board,  Report  of  Mayor's  Conference  on  Youth  and  Work, 
June  1961. 

=®  See  also  the  section  on  social  and  cultural  barriers  to  education  in  a  forthcoming 
Franklin  K.  Lane  monograph  on  educational  problems  in  the  Bay  Area,  being  pre- 
pared by  Theodore  L.  Reller. 
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pupils,  such  as  New  York  City's  enrichment  program  aimed  at  advanc- 
ing Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children.  Remedial  reading,  special  help 
with  vocabulary,  assistance  with  homework,  and  personal  counseling 
are  among  these  services.  A  few  agencies  in  the  Bay  Area  have  under- 
taken somewhat  similar  projects  on  an  experimental  basis. 

More  meaningful  courses  for  pupils  with  less  than  average  abilities 
must  be  developed.  (Studies  of  school  dropouts  have  shown  that  around 
30  percent  are  not  bright  enough  to  complete  high  school,  although  10 
percent  or  more  are  capable  of  doing  college-level  work.)  The  opinion 
is  often  expressed  that  present  high  school  programs  are  unrealistic  for 
a  large  proportion  of  students,  that  the  high  school  ought  to  provide 
terminal  training  for  the  less  demanding  occupations,  and  that  the 
mandatory  school-leaving  age  ought  to  be  lowered.  Such  a  policy,  it  is 
contended,  would  avoid  situations  in  which  youth  who  are  bored  with 
academic  subjects  become  troublesome  to  school  authorities  and  tend 
to  delinquency.  Moreover,  if  labor  and  industry  can  be  brought  into 
accord  on  the  value  of  the  training,  entry  into  the  job  market  could  be 
regularized  and  would  provide  motivation  for  better  attitudes  to  work. 

Guidance  and  counseling. — A  radical  expansion  and  improvement  in 
quality  of  school  guidance  services  is  recommended,  and  the  importance 
of  extending  them  downward  to  the  elementary  schools  is  stressed.  For 
children  to  attain  their  maximum  potential,  guidance  at  the  secondary 
level  is  too  late.  The  keynote  to  improvement  is  early  identification  and 
remedial  attention  to  both  academic  difficulties  and  personality  weak- 
nesses. Child  guidance  and  mental  health  clinics,  moreover,  are  needed 
for  children  whose  psychological  needs  are  too  serious  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  school. 

Vocational  counseling  is  effective  only  when  it  is  integrated  with  a 
program  of  supervised  on-the-job  training.  Coordination  is  necessary 
with  labor  union  apprenticeship  programs  and  job  placement  services. 

Bay  Area  high  schools  and  colleges  usually  have  a  youth  employment 
service  for  after-school,  vacation,  and  terminal  placements.  The  schools 
participate  with  the  Department  of  Employment  in  planning  and 
scheduling  application-taking,  employment  counseling,  and  aptitude 
testing. 

Pre- job  training. — Pre-job  training  programs  which  teach  job  seekers 
how  to  apply-  for  a  job,  how  to  talk,  how  to  dress,  how  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication— in  short  how  to  put  a  best  foot  forward — are  advocated 
along  with  vocational  training  programs.  The  executive  director  of 
Neighborhood  House,  a  private  social  service  agency  in  North  Rich- 
mond, describes  one  such  effort: 

Briefly,  we  said  to  these  young  men,  if  you  will  come  to  Neighborhood  House 
twice  each  week  and  sit  down  together  with  our  staff  person  and  honestly  try 
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to  evaluate  the  job  picture  and  what  you  can  do  to  enhance  your  chances  of 
finding  a  job,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you.  At  first  the  response  was  sporadic. 
But  we  were  able  to  help  those  who  did  come  to  see  that  frequently  they  had 
lost  the  chance  for  a  job  just  by  the  way  they  entered  the  personnel  office  where 
there  was  a  "Help  Wanted"  sign.  Others  were  taught  how  to  fill  out  applica- 
tion blanks  correctly  and  legibly.  One  group  met  twice  weekly  for  six  weeks 
studying  the  vocabulary  that  we  expected  to  be  used  in  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  custodians.  Before  they  took  the  examination  they  were  invited  to 
spend  several  hours  learning  how  to  wash  walls,  wax  floors  and  wash  windows 
from  the  custodian  at  Juvenile  Hall.  In  addition,  of  course,  we  talked  with 
them  about  the  proper  clothes  to  wear  when  applying  for  a  job,  how  personnel 
men  might  react  to  their  "konk"  haircuts,  how  to  make  an  appointment  by 
telephone,  etc. 

As  you  can  imagine,  maintaining  attentiveness,  interest  and  regular  attend- 
ance was  difficult  until  the  Oscar  Erickson  Construction  Company,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Laborer's  Union,  provided  us  with  three  one  day  per  week  jobs. 
Attendance  became  more  regular  and  class  disruptions  diminished. 

Though  we  had  the  support  of  the  California  State  Employment  Service  and 
the  Laborer's  Union,  plus  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
our  Advisory  Committee,  we  could  not  find  openings  for  which  our  young  men 
were  qualified.  Therefore,  we  made  available  a  sum  of  money  to  reimburse 
those  employers  who  were  willing  to  hire  one  of  our  young  men  on  a  part  time 
basis  and  maintain  our  standard  of  supervision  and  ^vritten  evaluations.  But 
because  a  businessman  invests  more  than  his  payroll  when  he  hires  an  em- 
ployee, we  have  found  only  four  employers  who  have  been  willing  to  accept 
a  placement  on  this  basis.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  23  out  of  52  young  men 
who  have  registered  with  us  in  the  past  eighteen  months  have  held  jobs  with 
varying  degrees  of  permanency.  But  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  future 
of  the  29  men  who  are  still  walking  the  streets  looking  for  a  job. 

Other  supervised  work  situations  are  found  in  the  "workreation"  pro- 
grams carried  on  in  a  number  of  Bay  Area  cities  that  place  boys  and 
girls  14  to  17  years  of  age  in  park,  library,  or  other  city  department  jobs 
during  the  summer  vacation.  All  these  programs,  however,  are  very 
small  and  greatly  inadequate  to  meet  need.  The  workreation  programs 
usually  have  from  two  to  five  times  as  many  applications  as  there  are 
jobs. 

The  youth  employment  agencies  obviously  cannot  make  placements 
when  there  are  no  jobs.  Of  the  503  students  registered  for  work  with  the 
Santa  Clara  Youth  Employment  Service  in  October  1960,  only  61  place- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  end  of  December.  The  Junior  Employment 
Service  for  Students  in  Vallejo  reported  1,041  applications  and  301 
placements  after  a  year  and  a  half  experience. 

Work-experience  programs. — These  provide  an  opportunity  for  high 
school  students  to  engage  in  productive  employment  and  receive  high 
school  credit  for  the  work  performed.  Children  thus  gain  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  occupational  exploration  through  involvement  in  real 
work  situations.  They  are  rare  in  the  Bay  Area. 
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A  discussion  of  vocational  counseling  and  work  experience  would 
be  incomplete  without  stressing  that  counseling  and  experience  must  be 
adapted  to  a  fluid  labor  market.  Surveys  of  skills  needed  must  be  made 
so  that  training  can  be  related  to  employment  possibilities.  Job  oppor- 
tunities have  to  be  analyzed,  making  available  information  on  training 
opportunities,  salaries,  and  possibilities  for  advancement,  so  as  to  locate 
job  shortage  and  job  surplus  areas  for  vocational  planning  purposes. 
Both  industry  and  labor  must  be  called  upon  to  greatly  expand  the 
apprenticeship  system  beyond  traditional  craft  lines  in  order  to  furnish 
inservice,  on-the-job  training  for  young  people. 

The  seriousness  of  this  problem  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  In  the 
American  culture,  work  is  the  most  significant  way  of  achieving  success. 
It  is  not  just  a  means  of  earning  a  living,  but  it  also  bestows  social 
status.  The  individual  who  has  difficulty  in  finding  and  holding  a  job 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  social  outcast.  To  deny  youth  an  opportunity  to 
work  is  thus  to  tempt  him  into  socially  unacceptable  ways,  and  to  ag- 
gravate the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  pertinent  here  to 
repeat  once  more  James  Conant's  assertion  as  to  the  high  correlation 
between  desirable  social  attitudes  and  employment  opportunities,  and 
his  further  statement: 

To  improve  the  work  of  the  slum  schools  requires  an  improvement  in  the 
lives  of  the  families  who  inhabit  the  slums,  but  without  a  drastic  change  in  the 
employment  prospects  for  urban  Negro  youth,  relatively  little  can  be  ac- 
complished. . . . 

Bridging  the  school-to-work  gap. — The  shrinking  job  market  for  all 
but  the  highly  skilled  has  already  been  discussed.  To  be  solved  is  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  out-of-school  youth,  both  the  graduates 
and  the  dropouts,  until  the  labor  market  can  absorb  them.  The  private 
sector  of  the  economy  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem.  It 
is  therefore  up  to  the  public  sector  to  provide  productive  work  with  edu- 
cational value,  non-competitive  with  adults. 

Resident  work  camps  may  be  required  for  youths  who  need  a  new  en- 
vironment. Of  utmost  importance,  however,  are  work  projects  in  the  city 
appropriate  for  urban  youth  in  the  16-20  age  group  who  are  living  at 
home.  These  would  include  work-study  programs  for  youth  in  school, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  have  dropped  out.  Public  projects  could  provide 
useful  service  in  public  and  nonprofit  agencies  and  facilities  such  as 
hospitals,  parks  and  playgrounds,  libraries,  schools,  public  housing 
projects,  and  other  agencies  in  which  the  jobs  would  be  non-competitive 
with  private  industry. 

The  City  of  Detroit,  for  example,  has  worked  out  a  plan  borrowed 
from  the  New  Deal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  National  Youth 
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Administration,  and  from  the  youth  programs  of  other  nations.  This  is 
an  Urban  Service  Corps  which  would  enroll  boys  and  girls  between  18 
and  21,  with  no  delinquency  record,  for  one  year  or  preferably  two. 
Enrollees  would  live  at  home.  They  would  receive  a  basic  monthly 
stipend  which  could  be  increased  after  three  to  six  months  provided 
they  qualify  for  higher-paid  jobs.  The  pay  would  be  below  the  regular 
labor  market  but  above  public  assistance,  as  an  incentive  to  enrollment. 

Enrollees  would  be  assigned  to  public  services  and  voluntary  service 
agencies,  which  would  agree  to  give  them  real  work  experience  under 
careful  supervision,  while  allowing  them  time  for  further  schooling. 
They  would  spend  three  to  eight  hours  a  week  in  a  high  school  center, 
where  classwork  would  include  discussion  of  job  problems,  current 
events,  vocational  skills  or  fine  arts  and  basic-tool  improvement  (read- 
ing, writing,  mathematics).  All  enrollees  would  be  helped  to  find  perma- 
nent jobs,  and  on  reasonable  notice  could  be  released  for  one  after  the 
first  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  plan  has  not  been  put  into  eflEect  because  of  lack 
of  funds. 


Will  These  Programs  Work? 

Provision  of  funds  is  the  key  to  effectuating  all  the  recommendations 
for  services  calculated  to  reduce  dependency.  Money  is  required  for 
adequate  health  care,  including  preventive  services,  physical  rehabilita- 
tion,"* and  mental  health  services;  for  aptitude  testing,  vocational  train- 
ing and  retraining,  and  job  placement;  and  for  all  the  services  necessary 
to  bring  the  culturally  deprived  child  up  to  the  level  of  his  peers. 

Implementation  of  the  service  and  rehabilitation  approach  to  de- 
pendency requires  smaller  caseloads  for  the  social  worker,  as  well  as 
additional  trained  specialists  in  employment,  social  work,  and  rehabili- 
tation. This  is  also  true  of  the  school  programs,  where  more  counselors 
with  specialized  training  are  needed.  Such  programs  mean  larger  ex- 
penditures even  if  they  are  partially  subsidized  by  federal  and  state 
governments.  Are  the  taxpayers,  the  boards  of  supervisors,  the  city 
councils,  and  the  school  boards  willing  to  make  these  expenditures? 
Candidly,  past  experience  has  indicated  that  local  governments — with 
only  few  exceptions — are  loath  to  support  such  programs. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  Community  Mental  Health  Services 
Act  (Short-Doyle)  has  been  fully  implemented  is  one  example.  The 
cuts  in  budget  requests  for  additional  employees  in  local  health  and 
welfare  departments  is  another.  It  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  local  government  is  willing  to  spend  money  for  welfare  pur- 
poses only  when  the  federal  and/or  state  government  takes  responsi- 
bility for  the  major  part  of  the  cost.  The  federal  government  pays  half 
the  county  cost  of  administering  the  federally  subsidized  assistance 
programs;"  the  state  makes  no  contribution  whatever  to  administrative 
costs.  The  boards  of  supervisors  are  therefore  reluctant  to  adopt  any 
program  that  entails  the  hiring  of  additional  trained  personnel  unless 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that  immediate  savings  to  the  taxpayers 
can  be  expected.  In  Alameda  County,  for  example,  the  welfare  depart- 
ment was  recently  authorized  to  hire  three  more  social  workers  in  order 
to  reduce  ANC  caseloads  from  100  to  80 — on  condition  that  a  net  re- 
duction in  costs  could  be  demonstrated  within  six  months.  The  Solano 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  last  year  refused  to  establish  a  vocational 
development  unit  in  the  welfare  department  because  the  county  was  too 
poor  to  afford  "frills,"  according  to  the  local  press. 

Financing  services,  however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  Let  us 
assume  for  the  moment  that  the  federal  and  state  governments  were  to 

^  Physical  rehabilitation  would  restore  maximum  function  to  the  injured  person. 
It  involves  both  medical  rehabilitation  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  more  suc- 
cessful the  former,  the  less  necessary'  the  latter. 

"  This  has  been  raised  to  75  percent  for  specified  social  services  to  the  recipient. 
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take  over  the  entire  burden  of  paying  for  administration  of  necessary 
services  to  welfare  clients  and  to  children  in  the  schools,  and  that  suffi- 
cient trained  personnel  were  available  to  carry  out  these  plans.^  Would 
the  problem  of  dependency  be  on  the  way  to  solution? 

Manpower  Development  and  Retraining  Act 

Let  us  consider  the  retraining  concept.  Congress  has  authorized  a 
|435  million,  three-year  job  retraining  program  designed  to  equip  un- 
employed workers  with  new  skills  to  fit  them  for  new  jobs.  Qualified 
workers  undertaking  training  will  receive  subsistence  allowances  equal 
to  the  unemployment  insurance  benefits  in  their  states.  (State  unem- 
ployment benefits  vary  from  $20  to  $45  a  week.) 

To  qualify  for  training  and  full  allowances,  an  unemployed  man  or 
woman  must  be  over  21,  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  gainful  em- 
ployment, be  the  head  of  a  family  or  household,  and  pass  tests  to  show 
that  he  is  able  to  learn  the  new  skills.  Unemployed  persons  aged  19  to 
21  can  qualify  for  the  training,  but  their  allowances  will  be  limited  to 
$20;  persons  aged  16  to  19  may  take  the  training  but  will  not  receive  an 
allowance. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan  depends  not  only  on  the  willingness  of 
workers  to  take  training,  but  also  on  employment  levels — on  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs  in  their  communities,  or  unfilled  jobs  in  other  com- 
munities and  the  possibilities  of  orderly  transfer  to  them.  Results  of  a 
pilot  program  in  West  Virginia  indicated  that  many  of  the  long-term 
jobless  were  unwilling  to  take  the  training,  substantial  numbers  failed 
to  qualify,  and  only  50  percent  of  the  "graduates"  found  jobs,  some  of 
them  in  occupations  for  which  they  had  not  been  trained. 

Retraining  programs  must  not  fall  into  the  error  made  by  vocational 
schooling  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Mary  Kohler,  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment, 

exists  in  a  kind  of  fairyland  that  has  not  much  relation  to  the  real  world  of 
work. . . .  Equipment  is  often  obsolete.  Frequently  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  skills  the  trade  schools  teach  and  the  actual  requirements  of  job 
entry. 

We  cannot  afford  to  train  people  in  obsolete  ways  for  obsolete  jobs.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  denigrate  vocational  schooling  or  retraining  programs. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  retraining  be  tied  to  needed  skills  so  that 
the  trainee  is  reasonably  certain  of  employment.  One  might  ask  whether 
it  is  possible  to  stockpile  a  skill  by  training  labor  today  for  an  expected 
shortage  tomorrow.  Experience  on  a  job  is  needed  to  maintain  pro- 
ficiency; training  that  does  not  soon  lead  to  a  job  is  probably  wasted. 

^  There  is  a  grave  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  the  entire  welfare  field,  as  well 
as  in  the  associated  health  fields. 
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Vocational  Training  for  Welfare  Recipients 

The  effectiveness  of  job-retraining  programs  in  reducing  the  de- 
pendency of  persons  already  receiving  public  assistance  so  as  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  welfare  can  also  be  questioned.  By  far  the  largest  and  most 
expensive  welfare  program,  especially  in  California,  is  old  age  assistance. 
Since  all  recipients  are  aged  65  years  or  over,  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  returning  them  to  work.""  The  totally  disabled  and  the  blind  receiving 
assistance  also  have  a  limited  chance  of  finding  remunerative  work  in 
a  shrinking  job  market.  This  leaves  for  retraining  or  vocational  re- 
habilitation the  mothers  of  needy  children  receiving  aid,  and  persons  on 
county  relief. 

ANC. — A  study  in  Alameda  County  found  that  the  majority  of 
mothers  receiving  ANC  there  cannot  be  turned  into  wage  earners,  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  children.  More  than  half  had  no  work 
experience  in  the  past  five  years  and  those  with  recent  jobs  were  mostly 
domestics  or  unskilled  workers.  More  than  half  had  at  least  one  pre- 
school child  and  the  average  family  had  three,  posing  a  difficult  child 
care  problem.  Nearly  half  were  unable  to  work  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disabilities.  Seventy  percent  of  the  caseload  consisted  of  Negroes, 
mostly  born  in  the  South,  and  lacking  the  minimal  education  required 
by  most  employers. 

A  study  in  Santa  Clara  County  showed  that  ANC  mothers  lacked  the 
necessary  skills  to  compete  for  employment  in  other  than  cannery  or 
domestic  work.  Cannery  jobs,  however,  are  declining  in  the  county.  As 
for  domestic  jobs,  the  county  welfare  director  points  out  the  imprac- 
ticality  of  such  work  because  of  low  pay  and  child  care  problems. 

Most  child  care  and  housework  positions  pay  S20  to  S25  per  week  and  gen- 
erally last  nine  to  ten  hours  a  day.  We  cannot  expect  an  ANC  mother  to  leave 
her  children  for  this  kind  of  a  position. 

On  a  more  optimistic  note,  the  director  found  that  the  majority  of 
mothers  had  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grade  educations  and,  with 
child  care  problems  solved,  might  be  retrained  in  the  clerical  fields, 
electronics  assembly,  or  as  beauty  operators,  fields  that  would  assure 
them  an  adequate  income. 

County  relief. — As  to  persons  on  county  relief,  Santa  Clara  County 
early  in  1962  found  that  recipients  generally  lack  skills,  education,  and 
in  hundreds  of  cases  have  language  handicaps.  Fifty-eight  percent  were 
40  years  of  age  or  older,  and  38  percent  over  45.  Of  those  over  45,  12 
percent  had  no  education,  32  percent  had  completed  only  one  to  four 
grades  of  school,  and  40  percent  five  to  nine  grades. 

*  Except  in  w  artime.  Old  age  assistance  rolls  declined  greatly  during  World  War  II. 
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Farm  laborers  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  entire  group.  And  agricul- 
tural work  in  Santa  Clara  County  declined  17  percent  between  1950  and 
1960,  and  a  further  10  percent  between  1960  and  1961. 

Human  values. — It  is  clear  that  the  retraining  concept  has  limited  ap- 
plication for  rehabilitation  of  the  vast  majority  of  persons  now  receiving 
public  assistance,  particularly  if  statistical  proof  is  necessary  that  net 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  will  result  from  such  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  local  government  and  the  community  could  learn  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  savings  in  human  dignity  and  in  human  resources, 
then  investment  in  local  rehabilitation  programs  would  yield  more  than 
a  fair  return. 

Inadequacy  of  Current  Efforts 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  the  value  of  economizing  hu- 
man resources  were  widely  accepted.  Suppose  that  a  broad  range  of 
rehabilitative  services,  undertaken  by  fully  trained  workers  with  small 
caseloads  and  with  appropriate  government  and  community  coordina- 
tion, could  be  brought  to  persons  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  those  on  the 
edge  of  poverty.  Would  dependency  then  be  reduced?  Conceivably. 
Prevented?  Hardly. 

Prevention  of  dependency  is  not  the  task  of  social  work  agencies. 
Correct  public  assistance  policies  and  good  social  and  medical  services 
can  alleviate  suffering,  rehabilitate  the  physically  and  mentally  ill,  and 
reduce  dependency,  but  only  the  larger  community  can  develop  an  en- 
vironment that  will  foster  social  and  economic  health.  A  society  which 
offers  equal  opportunity  to  all  its  members,  in  which  there  are  enough 
full-time  jobs  for  everyone,  with  incomes  sufficient  to  meet  need  at  a 
health  and  decency  level  (through  a  sound  minimum  wage  and  family 
allowances),  a  society  in  which  risk  of  income  loss  is  covered  by  adequate 
social  insurance  (unemployment,  disability,  old  age,  survivor,  and 
health),  a  society  from  which  discrimination  by  reason  of  ethnic  or 
religious  origin  has  been  eliminated,  providing  incentive  to  depressed 
minorities,  is  the  only  true  preventive  of  dependency. 

And  even  such  a  society  would  still  have  to  deal  with  dependency 
caused  by  physical  and  mental  illness.  Dependency  would  exist  even  in 
a  society  where  preventive,  curative,  and  restorative  medical  services 
were  available  to  all  who  needed  them,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
were  needed,  because  of  individual  inadequacies.  The  kind  of  program 
outlined  above,  however,  would  eliminate  the  need  for  public  assistance 
as  we  know  it  today  and  would  go  far  toward  reducing  dependency  to  a 
minimum. 


What  of  the  Future? 

The  focus  of  this  paper  was  to  have  been  a  discussion  of  the  Bay 
Area's  welfare  problems  in  the  coming  decades.  As  the  writer  sees  it, 
the  problems  of  the  future  are  the  very  ones  that  are  with  us  today:  a 
relatively  large  population  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dependency  because 
of  underemployment  and  low  income,  ill  health,  and  intergroup  ten- 
sions due  to  widespread  discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities. 

Employment  Levels:  A  Crucial  Problem 

Clearly  the  basic  issue  is  economic — employment  levels  and  how  to 
handle  the  consequences  of  unemployment.  Unless  many  more  jobs 
than  now  appear  to  exist  can  be  found  for  persons  with  low  education 
and  low  skills,  many  persons  now  unemployed  may  continue  to  remain 
outside  the  regular  labor  force  and  thus  become  potential  applicants 
for  public  assistance.  Moreover  the  high  unemployment  rate  that  con- 
tinues through  periods  of  both  recession  and  recovery  indicates  that 
not  only  the  unskilled  but  the  semi-skilled,  and  even  persons  with  skills 
of  a  higher  degree,  may  become  chronically  unemployed.  Not  only  blue 
collar  workers  but  white  collar  workers  are  affected  by  automation.  In 
processing  the  1960  Census,  for  example,  50  statisticians  handled  the 
same  job  that  took  4,000  in  1950. 

We  are  producing  more  goods  and  services  than  ever  before  with  an 
unemployment  rate  double  the  level  judged  reasonable  for  full  employ- 
ment. Technological  improvements  are  making  it  possible  to  produce 
greater  quantities  of  goods  with  fewer  and  fewer  workers.  Every  eco- 
nomic slump  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  has  left  the  country  with 
a  bigger  carryover  of  hard  core  unemployment.  In  terms  of  reducing  the 
unemployment  rate,  the  recovery  from  the  1960-1961  recession  has  been 
the  slowest  of  the  four  post-war  recessions. 

The  average  length  of  unemployment  periods  nationally  has  been 
growing  since  1948.  From  that  year  to  1956  the  average  duration  of  un- 
employment rose  by  almost  three  weeks,  and  the  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed who  had  been  out  of  work  27  weeks  or  more  rose  from  5.0  to  8.2 
percent.  Between  1956  and  1961  the  average  duration  of  unemployment 
increased  from  11.3  weeks  to  15.6  weeks,  and  the  percent  of  long-term 
unemployment  to  16.9  percent  of  the  unemployed. 

Jobs  consisting  largely  of  repetitive  routine  tasks  are  being  replaced 
by  automated  equipment  not  only  on  the  factory  floor  but  in  the  office. 
The  number  of  persons  who  tend  or  feed  machines,  move  material, 
transmit  routine  information  and  perform  similar  activities  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  will  be  further  cut.  At  the  same  time,  the  need  for 
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skilled  technical  and  managerial  personnel  has  increased.  Whether  the 
workers  displaced  by  technological  change  will  be  able  to  fill  the  new 
jobs  is  problematical.  If  they  are  young  and  have  a  fairly  good  educa- 
tion, retraining  will  eventually  place  them,  although  not  always  in  the 
same  locality.  There  is  also  hope  for  the  young  undereducated  worker 
who  can  be  persuaded  to  go  back  to  school.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
displaced  worker  is  older  and  undereducated,  hope  is  limited.  Retrain- 
ing will  be  difficult  and  the  number  of  placements  insignificant. 

Aside  from  the  effects  of  automation — serious  as  they  are — the  econ- 
omy in  California  will  continue  to  benefit  in  the  next  few  decades  by 
Defense  Department  orders.  The  growing  emphasis,  since  the  Korean 
War,  on  missiles  and  electronics  has  meant  major  gains  for  California 
in  military  procurement.^  These  industries,  however,  do  not  utilize 
masses  of  workers,  and  the  net  results  may  well  be  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  part-time  rates,  increasing  the  population  at  risk  for  public 
assistance. 

The  continued  growth  in  population  will  mean  an  increase  in  all 
types  of  service  jobs,  although  not  enough — considering  automation  in 
these  fields  also — to  give  full-time  employment  to  all  who  seek  it.  How- 
ever, local  efforts  to  bring  about  realistic  programs  in  vocational  train- 
ing and  retraining,  together  with  coordinated  and  more  efficient  place- 
ment efforts,  may  result  in  some  stabilization  in  local  unemployment 
rates.  "Frictional"  unemployment  is,  of  course,  always  to  be  expected — 
seasonal  jobs,  people  in  between  jobs,  people  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
labor  force.  The  outlook  for  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  worker, 
however,  is  inauspicious. 

In  another  paper  in  this  series,  Orville  Poland  forecasts  considerable 
growth  in  manufacturing  activity  in  industries  already  well  established 
in  the  Bay  Area,  as  well  as  in  construction,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate,  and  government  activity,  especially  in  education.  Agriculture,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  expect  continued  decline." 

Despite  expanded  activity,  however,  technological  innovation  may 
well  reduce  the  demand  for  labor  and  exacerbate  the  unemployment 
problem.  It  does  not  seem  likely  at  this  time  that  the  problem  of  chronic 
unemployment  will  be  solved  in  the  next  20  years — unless,  of  course, 
there  is  unprecedented  agreement  between  organized  labor,  industry, 
and  government  on  measures  that  will  reduce  maximum  unemployment 
to  under  3  percent.  Only  a  national  policy  can  effect  this.  What  then  of 
future  dependency  in  the  Bay  Area? 

^Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  told  a  Senate  committee  in  March  1962 
that  defense  leaders  now  plan  to  maintain  both  cold  and  hot  war  forces  for  defense 
against  communism  for  as  long  as  20  or  25  years. 

"  See  a  forthcoming  Franklin  K.  Lane  monograph  on  economic  trends  in  the  Bay 
Area  prepared  by  Orville  F.  Poland. 
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The  Challenge  of  Low  Income 

Despite  these  conditions,  income  distribution,  particularly  at  the 
lower  end,  is  likely  to  improve  somewhat,  chiefly  because  of  increases  in 
Social  Security  benefits  and  assistance  payments — a  definite  trend.  Out 
of  every  1,000  families  in  the  Bay  Area,  121  had  incomes  below  |3,000 
in  1959  as  compared  with  303  in  1949.  The  following  table  shows  the 
percentage  distribution  in  terms  of  1949  dollars: 

Family  income  Percent  distribution 

(1949  dollars)  1949  1959 

Total:  Number 635, 165  865,588 

Percent 100.0  100.0 

Less  than  $1,000 7.9  3.7 

$  1,000-$1,999 8.2  5.2 

2,000-2,999 14.2  3.2 

3,000-4,999 38.3  24.4 

5,000-9,999 26.8  46.4 

10,000  and  over 4.6  17.1 

Both  Social  Security  benefits  and  public  assistance  payments  were  more 
generous  in  1959  than  in  1949,  and  substantially  more  retired  persons 
were  also  receiving  private  pensions  under  industrial  plans  than  in 
1949.  Unemployment  rates  were  lower,  moreover,  and  average  earnings 
higher,  even  in  terms  of  similar  dollars.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
married  women  workers  was  also  a  factor.  Although  the  proportion  of 
families  in  the  lower  income  brackets  has  been  decreasing,  this  is  not 
necessarily  a  sign  of  economic  equalitarianism.  On  the  contrary,  the 
share  of  national  income  received  by  the  lowest  fifth  of  income  re- 
ceivers has  remained  virtually  the  same  since  the  1930's — about  5 
percent. 

In  his  study  on  the  low-income  population,  Robert  Lampman  com- 
ments on  changes  in  economic  inequality: 

There  is  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
are  less  unequal  now  than  in  earlier  days.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  change 
seems  to  have  occurred  within  the  top  half  of  the  distribution.  That  is,  the  top 
group's  share  has  been  lowered  at  the  expense  of  a  gain  in  share  by  the  upper 
middle  group. 
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Lampman  found  that  the  concentration  of  wealth  at  the  upper  levels 
has  been  increasing.  "Apparently  the  top  income  group  has  been  able 
to  offset  its  losses  on  income  account  to  some  extent  by  gaining  on  capi- 

'^  U.  S.  Congress,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  The  Low-Income  Population  and 
Economic  Growth;  by  Robert  J.  Lampman  (Study  Paper  no.  12  (86:1),  December  16, 
1959),  p.  29. 
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tal  account,"  he  says.  "This  has  occurred  in  large  part  through  corporate 
saving."" 

Twelve  percent  of  the  families  in  the  Bay  Area  still  have  incomes 
insufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  American  standard  of  well-being.  The 
income  of  another  25  percent  does  not  permit  them  sufficient  reserves 
to  guard  against  the  exigencies  of  long-term  illness  or  unemployment. 
These  are  the  families  that  form  the  hard  core  of  the  population  from 
which  recipients  of  public  assistance  are  drawn.  Any  future  rise  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment  would  increase  this  population  since  sup- 
plementary earners  as  well  as  the  principal  earner  would  be  affected. 

Consequences  of  Health  Problems 

With  large  numbers  of  persons  still  suffering  poverty  or  deprivation, 
the  need  for  governmentally-aided  medical  services  will  not  decrease  in 
the  next  two  decades.  Indications  are  that  the  medical  needs  of  the 
aged  will  be  met  in  part  through  Social  Security.  This  will  bring  con- 
siderable savings  to  state  and  local  governments  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  the  medically  needy  aged.  It  will  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  impoverishment  of  younger  families  by  the  heavy  costs  of  long 
illness,  or  lower  the  cost  to  the  community  of  neglected  health  care. 
Only  comprehensive  low-cost  health  services,  available  when  and  where 
needed,  and  used  in  youth  as  well  as  age,  will  have  any  salutary  effect 
on  this  problem. 

Health  services. — Rapidly  increasing  urbanization  and  continued 
tensions  of  the  international  power  struggle  are  bound  to  increase  emo- 
tional maladjustments  and  social  dependence  resulting  therefrom.  Ex- 
pansion of  mental  health  services  will  therefore  be  necessary.  The  de- 
mand for  mental  health  services  is  now  very  great  throughout  the  Bay 
Area,  and  virtually  nowhere  are  facilities  and  personnel  adequate  to 
meet  the  need. 

Adequate  health  services — for  both  the  physically  ill  and  the  mentally 
ill — have  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  necessities  of  life,  along  with 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  While  problems  of  the  aging  are  making  the 
headlines  now,  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  maternal  and 
child  health  services  will  be  needed  in  greater  volume  than  is  currently 
available.  Also,  young  adults  and  persons  in  the  middle  years  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  health  problems.  Prepaid  health  ser- 
vices— paid  in  part  (or  entirely)  by  employers  and  possibly  subsidized 
by  government  (as  in  most  leading  industrial  countries  today) — are 
therefore  likely  to  become  more  common. 

Quality  of  service. — Health  services  for  persons  on  public  assistance 

^  Ibid.,  p.  29-30. 
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have  been  expanding  throughout  the  nation.  The  next  20  years  will  no 
doubt  see  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  programs  as  public 
agencies  become  increasingly  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  get  the 
most  out  of  every  tax  dollar  expended.  In  California  the  state  depart- 
ments of  social  welfare  and  public  health  have  begun  to  emphasize  this 
policy,  and  county  governments  will  have  to  carry  it  out. 

Outlook  for  Intergroup  Tensions 

The  position  of  the  Negro,  as  well  as  of  other  dark-complexioned 
minority  groups  in  our  population,  is  bound  to  improve  over  the  next 
few  decades.  More  vigorous  action  by  the  federal  government  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  Cold  War  competition  to  win  the  allegiance  of  non- 
commited  African  and  Asian  nations.  Moreover  the  legal  fights  of  the 
NAACP,  the  direct  action  campaigns  of  organizations  like  CORE,  and 
the  growing  "selective  patronage"  movement  led  by  Negro  churchmen 
all  have  begun  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  have  fenced  the  Negro 
into  a  separate  world.  Furthermore,  as  the  Negro  masses  in  the  central 
cities  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  power  of  the  ballot,  improved 
access  to  opportunity  will  follow.  Intensive  voter-registration  and  par- 
ticipation drives  among  Negroes  widened  their  political  influence  across 
the  nation  in  the  1962  elections,  and  scored  significant  victories  in  both 
state  and  local  contests. 

Employment  opportunities. — Although  much  remains  to  be  done  and 
progress  seems  slow,  some  gains  stand  out.  A  veritable  revolution  since 
World  War  II  has  occurred  in  public  employment,  for  example.  The 
percentage  of  Negroes  employed  by  the  federal  government  used  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  ratio  in  the  total  population,  but  they  only 
had  lower-grade  jobs.  A  recent  survey  indicates  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Negro's  position  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classifications,  but  there  is  still  a  concentration  in  the  lower  ranks. 

State  government  in  California  is  also  beginning  to  make  a  better 
record  as  to  employment  of  Negroes.  Local  government,  however,  has 
far  to  go.  In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area  only  26  out  of  1,000  school 
teachers  are  Negro,  although  there  are  more  teaching  jobs  than  any 
other  type  in  local  government  employment.  Most  private  industry  and 
public  utilities  in  the  Bay  Area  also  need  prodding  into  nondiscrimina- 
tory employment  policies.  The  state  Fair  Employment  Practices  Law  has 
resulted  in  some  reduction  in  discrimination  and  will  no  doubt  become 
increasingly  successful.  Nondiscriminatory  clauses  in  government  con- 
tracts, moreover,  are  making  more  opportunities  for  the  relatively  few 
Negro  technicians,  designers,  and  engineers.  It  appears  probable  that 
Negroes,  during  the  next  decade,  will  begin  to  occupy  positions  in  the 
professions  and  in  industry  on  a  significant  scale. 
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Upward  mobility. — Despite  the  economic  and  social  handicaps  to 
which  Negroes  have  been  subjected,  there  has  been  a  substantial  growth 
in  the  middle  class.  In  the  Bay  Area  as  elsewhere  this  class  is  now  pro- 
viding much  of  the  leadership  for  the  movements  of  protest  against  dis- 
criminatory practices  and  on  behalf  of  equal  treatment.  Their  very 
middle  class  status  serves  as  an  incentive  to  the  less  favored  masses,  if 
only  to  show  the  children  that  they  too  can  have  a  stake  in  our  country. 
Nor  should  Negro  pride  in  the  newly  independent  nations  in  Africa  be 
underestimated  as  a  motivation  to  achievement.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  law  and  the  weight  of  public  opinion  appear  to  be  coming 
over  to  the  side  of  racial  justice,  cannot  help  but  lessen  the  resignation 
and  apathy  generated  by  a  caste  system. 

As  upward  social  mobility  increases,  so  does  opportunity  to  move 
outward.  This  has  been  the  history  of  other  non-Anglo  Saxon  groups  in 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  times  and  places  in  our  short 
history  when  the  "micks,"  the  "dagoes,"  the  "yids,"  the  "polaks,"  the 
"chinks,"  and  others  were  discriminated  against  economically  and  so- 
cially, but  once  large  numbers  achieved  middle  class  status,  the  power 
position  of  the  group  improved. 

All  of  this,  however,  will  have  only  small  immediate  effect  on  the  in- 
cidence of  dependency  among  the  Negroes.  The  social  disintegration 
caused  by  centuries  of  injustice  and  fanaticism  will  not  be  cured  in  one 
generation.  "The  tragedy  of  discrimination  and  limitations  based  upon 
color,"  said  Federal  Housing  Administrator  Robert  C.  Weaver  recently, 
"is  that  they  afford  an  excuse  for  failure  while  erecting  barriers  to 
success." 


Can  Dependency  be  Reduced? 

Can  dependency  be  reduced?  Yes — by  broadening  and  strengthening 
the  planning  for  human  services.  Such  services  would  help  families  and 
individuals  to  become  as  independent  as  possible.  They  would  assist 
the  needy  aged  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-care.  They  would 
aid  the  blind  and  disabled  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  self-support 
or  self-care.  They  would  maintain  and  strengthen  family  life  for  needy 
children  and  help  their  parents  attain  maximum  self-support  and  per- 
sonal independence  consistent  with  parental  responsibilities.  This  is  the 
new  federal  policy,  implemented  in  1962  by  further  subsidies  for  admin- 
istration of  public  assistance.  California  has  already  adopted  the  theory 
of  services,  and  the  additional  funds  will  stimulate  the  counties  to  im- 
prove their  programs. 

Public  understanding  and  support,  however,  are  vital  to  effective  ad- 
ministration. First  it  is  well  to  understand  that  even  with  maximum 
"services"  there  cannot  be  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  welfare  rolls. 
Services  cannot  return  the  aged  or  the  permanently  disabled  to  the 
labor  force.  Three  fourths  of  the  aged  outside  the  labor  force  feel  too 
ill  to  work.  Besides,  their  skills  for  the  most  part  have  become  obso- 
lescent. 

Nor  is  there  much  hope  that  services  at  this  time  will  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  families  receiving  aid  to  needy  children,  although  they 
could  do  much  to  break  the  cycle  of  dependency.  The  Alameda  County 
ANC  intensive  services  project,  referred  to  earlier,  found  relatively  few 
cases  that  could  become  self-supporting.  The  project  report  pointed 
out,  however,  that  if  intensive  case  work  can  take  only  a  few  families 
off  the  welfare  rolls,  and  if  it  can  prevent  the  children  from  becoming 
dependent  or  delinquent  in  their  turn,  it  will  show  a  net  gain  in  finan- 
cial as  well  as  human  values.  The  report  stated: 

Protecting  the  children's  welfare  and  breaking  the  cycle  of  hereditary  de- 
pendency and  delinquency  is  fully  as  important  as  job  finding.  The  project 
demonstrated  what  intensive  casework  can  do  in  improving  home  conditions 
and  mental  attitudes  and  reintegrating  these  broken  families  into  community 
life.  . .  .  Mothers'  attitudes  of  depression  and  apathy,  reflected  in  neglect  of 
their  children  and  homes,  responded  well  to  the  discovery  that  someone  would 
help  them  plan"  for  the  future.  Many  family  problems  were  solved  simply  by 
having  a  worker  available  to  give  advice  and  help  in  crises. 

More  Help  for  Children  Needed 

When  adequate  child  care  is  available,  mothers  should  be  encouraged 
to  train  for  jobs,  but  the  welfare  rolls  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reservoir  for  cheap  domestic  or  farm  labor.  It  should  be  realized,  more- 
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over,  that  restrictive  welfare  measures  with  tough  punitive  rules  de- 
signed to  frighten  recipients  off  relief  or  prevent  people  in  distress  from 
applying  for  aid  will  not  solve  the  problem.  If  the  current  emphasis  on 
fraud  in  ANC  and  the  condoning  of  humiliating  night  raids  on  the 
homes  of  recipients  could  be  shifted  into  concern  over  the  children, 
the  public  might  be  more  willing  to  invest  in  their  future.** 

Improved  standards  of  assistance,  special  provisions  for  good  nutri- 
tion, strong  health  and  recreation  services,  individual  help  for  culturally 
deprived  children,  incentive  to  achievement  through  assurance  of  equal 
access  to  opportunity — these  are  the  conditions  that  would  enable  them 
to  escape  their  environment.  Children  in  poverty-stricken  families, 
living  under  restrictive  social  conditions,  need  all  the  special  services 
that  an  enlightened  community  can  give. 

Local  Understanding  Essential 

Local  interest,  understanding,  and  support  are  crucial  to  good  wel- 
fare programs.  They  can  spur  county  supervisors  into  adopting  and  ex- 
tending social  and  rehabilitative  services  rather  than  punitive  programs. 
They  can  promote  the  proper  planning  of  community  services  so  that 
efforts  of  public  health  and  welfare  agencies  are  coordinated  not  only 
with  one  another  but  with  those  of  the  private  agencies. 

Local  understanding  would  not  only  urge  the  extension  of  health 
services  for  people  too  poor  to  pay  for  them  but  also  encourage  the 
utilization  of  such  services.  There  are  county  supervisors  and  even 
county  hospital  administrators  who  believe  that  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  health  needs  would  lead  to  "overutilization"  of  their 
services.  Fear,  ignorance,  and  pride  now  frequently  delay  treatment 
until  it  is  too  late  or  extremely  costly  both  for  the  individual  and  the 
community.  In  the  long  run  it  is  better  to  make  public  medical  services 
freely  available  than  to  discourage  their  use. 

County  liens  on  the  property  of  recipients  of  care,  agreements  to 
repay  the  cost  of  care  which  waive  the  statute  of  limitations  "forever," 
the  necessity  of  signing  a  pauper's  oath  before  care  is  given,  and  finan- 
cial investigation  of  the  applicant's  responsible  relatives  are  all  designed 
to  discourage  utilization.  Most  of  these  conditions  must  be  met  at 
present  in  Bay  Area  counties  before  needy  persons  are  given  county 
medical  care  (except  in  an  emergency).  Some  counties  apply  these  con- 
ditions even  to  tubercular  patients  and  mentally  ill  persons  seeking 
county  treatment. 

**  Professor  Irving  Reichert,  consultant  to  the  Governor's  Welfare  Study  Commis- 
sion, believes  that  such  night  calls  are  in  reality  searches  without  a  search  warrant, 
and  as  such  are  unconstitutional.  He  says  the  search  is  lawful  if  the  recipient  con- 
sents to  entry  but  that  women  allow  this  only  because  they  fear  public  assistance  will 
be  cut  off  if  entry  is  denied. 
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Preventive  health  services  and  rehabilitative  services  cost  much  more 
than  is  now  spent  on  them.  If  we  want  to  lessen  dependency,  however, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  support  these  services  or  spend  immeasurably 
more  on  hospitals,  correctional  schools  and  jails,  and  custodial  institu- 
tions. Local  programs  to  reduce  dependency  can  alleviate  the  ills  of 
poverty.  To  the  extent  that  the  risk  of  permanent  dependency  is  re- 
duced, the  community  at  large  is  benefited. 

Local  interest  could  do  much  to  improve  intergroup  relations  and 
lessen  the  ill  effects  of  irrational  discrimination  in  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  public  services.  It  could  do  much  to  reduce  the  tensions 
engendered  by  environmental  handicaps.  It  could  even  establish  a  Bay 
Area  peace  corps  to  work  in  our  own  underdeveloped  areas.  Enlisting 
volunteers  from  among  the  college  youth  in  the  nonwhite  minority 
groups  and  among  the  more  enlightened  of  the  white  majority  would 
not  be  difficult.  Surely  one  need  not  wait  on  Washington  or  Sacramento 
for  such  a  venture  I 
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Prevention  of  dependency  is  a  different  matter,  but  one  that  also  de- 
mands public  understanding  and  support.  If  the  preceding  pages  have 
done  nothing  else,  they  show  that  the  problem  has  ramifications  far 
beyond  the  Bay  Area  and  that  the  Bay  Area  alone — even  as  a  unit — 
cannot  prevent  dependency.  Not  only  are  federal  and  state  action  neces- 
sary but  also  a  complete  reorientation  of  public  opinion.  The  electorate 
must  become  convinced  that  prevention  is  as  important  as  reduction, 
and  that  reduction  is  important  not  only  to  decrease  costs  but  also  to 
decrease  human  suffering. 

How  then  to  prevent  dependency?  National  policy  must  find  a  way 
to  expand  our  stake  in  people,  to  raise  the  millions  with  low  income 
and  low  living  standards  to  a  higher  role  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. This  will  necessitate  a  substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  and  success  in  solving  the  problems  of  investment,  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies,  and  of  periodic  unemployment.  Only  a  strongly 
expanding  economy  will  take  up  our  excess  plant  capacity  and  supply 
the  jobs  for  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  as  well  as  for  those 
whose  jobs  have  been  erased  by  technological  change. 

Economic  growth  itself,  however,  will  not  eradicate  poverty.  Our 
human  resources  must  be  developed  through  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination against  minority  groups;  a  broad  program  of  education  and 
retraining  where  necessary;  income  maintenance  and  health  programs 
to  meet  basic  needs;  an  equitable  and  efficient  tax  system;  and  a  con- 
stant effort  to  achieve  and  maintain  optimum  use  of  manpower.  Sound 
public  policy  can  significantly  lower  the  number  of  persons  suffering 
poverty  and  deprivation,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  population 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  public  dependency. 

The  nation's  people  are  its  most  important  resource.  There  is  no 
justification  in  our  economy  for  any  person  being  in  want,  nor  for  any 
child  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  its  full  potential. 
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Comment:  The  Role  of  a 
Public  Welfare  Agency 

By  Betty  Presley 

Director,  Welfare  Department,  County  of  Marin 

It  has  been  relatively  easy  to  shrug  off  a  broader  public  responsibility 
for  social  dependency  by  pointing  the  critical  finger  at  the  consequences 
as  reflected  in  the  public  assistance  programs,  agencies,  and  budgets,  as 
if  with  this  gesture  of  blame  the  problems  and  resulting  tax  costs  might 
somehow  go  away.  If  it  can  be  more  generally  understood  that  de- 
pendency does  not  arise  from  and  exist  in  a  vacuum  created  by  the 
existence  of  public  welfare  programs,  perhaps  the  desired  goal  of  re- 
duction of  expenditures  could  eventually  be  attained. 

In  her  paper  "Social  Dependency  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area:  To- 
day and  Tomorrow,"  Margaret  Greenfield  has  set  forth  the  causative 
forces  of  dependency.  A  fair  appraisal  of  the  situation  would  result 
in  concurrence  with  her  thesis  that  the  misfortunes  of  ill  health,  physi- 
cal and  mental;  the  incongruity  of  medical  advances  producing  lon- 
gevity versus  compulsory  retirement  age  well  down  in  the  scale  of 
active  contributing  living;  poor  educational  preparation  in  a  day 
that  demands  increasingly  skilled  workers;  discriminatory  practices  in 
housing  and  employment  related  to  race  and  age;  the  distress  of  family 
breakdown  reflected  in  an  increased  divorce  rate;  the  frustration  of 
inadequate  incomes  when  12  percent  of  the  families  have  an  income 
of  $3,000  or  less  in  an  area  where  half  of  the  families  have  incomes  of 
$6,000  or  more,  and  in  an  area  where  the  family  budget  for  four  per- 
sons for  a  "commonly  accepted"  standard  of  living  is  in  excess  of  $6,000, 
underlie  the  dependency  that  becomes  evident  at  the  surface. 

These  are  the  personal  tragedies  that  push  some  of  the  people  over 
the  brink  into  public  dependency.  Public  welfare  has  not  created,  nor 
is  it  responsible  for,  the  soft  spots  in  the  nation's  socio-economic  life. 
It  cannot  alone  solve  the  problems  of  automation,  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, the  divorce  rate,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  illegitimacy.  It  can, 
however,  add  its  voice  and  knowledge  to  the  general  community  con- 
cern about  these  problems. 

The  role  of  a  public  welfare  agency  is  that  of  a  governmental  body 
established  to  deal  with  the  results  of  socio-economic  breakdown.  Its 
job  in  administering  the  modest  sums  available  to  needy  persons  is  to 
provide  services  geared  to  ameliorating  hardship  and  to  developing 
strengths  and  solutions  suitable  to  each  situation  that  will  restore  the 
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individual  in  whole  or  in  part  to  an  independent  status  in  the  com- 
munity. 

New  knowledge  of  human  behavior  has  made  it  possible  for  social 
workers  to  try  to  intervene  prior  to  breakdown.  Better  ways  of  reaching 
out  to  restore  social  functioning,  if  breakdown  has  already  occurred, 
are  now  known.  The  methods  of  the  Marin  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment are  oriented  to  the  problem  and  the  person.  The  intake  worker's 
function  is  to  involve  the  client  in  the  use  of  agency  services  and  to 
consider  with  him  how  his  own  planning  and  activity  may  be  chan- 
neled to  alleviate  the  situation.  The  public  assistance  program  most 
suitable  to  the  problem  is  considered  last.  This  process  emphasizes 
from  the  start  the  use  of  all  agency  resources.  These  resources  include 
the  caseworker's  skill,  the  assistance  programs,  group  sessions,  home- 
maker's  services,  child  placement  facilities  for  day  care  and  full  foster 
care,  and  consultation  by  psychiatrists,  physicians,  and  caseworkers. 
The  agency  provides  counseling  and  protective  services  regardless  of 
financial  need.  Some  of  these  services  are  provided  through  private 
agencies  and  foundations — services  such  as  friendly  visiting  and  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  case  of  catastrophic  illness.  Other  resources  used 
by  the  agency  are  homemakers,  house-keeping  help,  visiting  nurses,  and 
the  medical  services  available  through  the  public  assistance  medical 
care  program. 

The  problems  that  bring  people  to  a  public  welfare  agency  often 
have  their  origins  and  solutions  in  the  wider  community.  For  example, 
a  recent  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  unskilled  but  potentially  em- 
ployable recipients  of  assistance  necessitated  an  evaluation  of  the  voca- 
tional goals  of  recipients,  the  resources  for  attainment  of  these  goals, 
and  the  reality  of  the  job  market  if  training  were  made  possible.  The 
resources  of  the  community  rather  than  those  of  the  Marin  County 
Welfare  Department  alone  had  to  be  mobilized.  An  official  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  labor,  industry,  and  the  state  offices  of 
adult  education,  employment  service,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
social  welfare,  found  that  the  chief  problem  lay  in  the  area  of  inade- 
quate education  and  work  skills.  The  committee's  recommendations 
have  resulted  in  specific  plans  for  a  community  effort  to  improve  the 
skills  and  opportunities  for  a  larger  group  of  unskilled  or  underskilled 
workers,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  individuals  known  to  the  wel- 
fare department. 

As  long  as  public  welfare  deals  only  with  the  consequences  of  the 
causative  factors  so  well  described  in  Miss  Greenfield's  paper,  the  prob- 
lems must  be  tackled  case  by  case.  More  dollars,  more  skill,  more  per- 
sonnel are  and  will  be  needed  to  make  a  dent  in  the  problems  when 
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they  are  dealt  with  one  by  one.  Diverting  the  attention  and  energy  of 
the  concerned  public  from  the  unpleasant,  expensive  and  endless  conse- 
quences, to  a  broadside  attack  on  the  causes  would  produce  far  better  re- 
turns on  an  investment  that  must  inevitably  be  increased  if  it  is  to  pay 
off.  A  half  century  or  so  ago  medical  science  advanced  from  treating 
and  burying  malaria  victims  to  eliminating  the  errant  mosquito. 

Perhaps  Miss  Greenfield's  paper  will  help  to  direct  attention  to  po- 
tentially more  productive  solutions  for  economic  and  social  dependency 
than  are  represented  by  current  attacks  on  the  victims  and  by  attempts 
to  retract  or  reduce  programs  of  amelioration. 


Comment:  Prevention  of  Dependency 

By  Professor  Jacobus  tenBroek 

State  Social  Welfare  Board 

Let  me  begin  where  it  is  proper  to  end — with  a  number  of  conclusions. 
By  now,  some  of  these  are  virtually  platitudes.  Others  are  not  generally 
perceived  or  readily  accepted.  Many  of  them  are  presupposed  or  de- 
veloped by  Miss  Greenfield  in  her  paper.  They  will  provide  a  setting 
for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  one  of  the  features  of  recent  welfare 
legislation  which  seems  to  me  especially  to  require  attention. 

The  woes  of  poverty  are  broader,  far  broader,  than  the  programs  or 
the  field  of  welfare.  They  are  over-all  problems  of  the  society  and  the 
economy.  In  many  ways,  welfare  confronts  only  bits  and  pieces  of  these 
problems.  Its  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  consequential,  partial,  and 
symptomatic. 

Through  their  relationship,  on  the  one  hand,  with  over-all  social  and 
economic  problems  which  tend  to  be  national,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  personal  frailties  and  inadequacies  which  tend  to  be  human,  the 
problems  of  welfare  in  any  given  community  are  largely  the  problems 
of  welfare  in  every  community.  Studying  and  forecasting  welfare  de- 
velopments in  a  particular  locality,  therefore,  is  studying  and  forecasting 
them  everywhere,  with  minor  exceptions,  variations  and  adaptations. 

Whatever  the  historical  argument  may  have  been  about  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the  Constitution,  whatever  the 
claims  of  states'  rights,  special  interests  and  social  Darwinism,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  nation  is  today  in  the  welfare  business  on  a  huge  scale.  In 
public  welfare,  at  least,  the  role  of  the  federal  government  has  become 
determinative.  As  Justice  Cardozo  said  a  generation  ago,  "When  money 
is  spent  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  concept  of  welfare  or  the 
opposite  is  shaped  by  Congress,  not  the  states.  So  the  concept  be  not 
arbitrary,  the  locality  must  yield."  [Helvering  v.  Davis,  301  U.  S.  619, 
645, 57  S.Ct.  904,910(1937)] 

A  major  welfare  program  is  public  assistance.  In  all  its  essential 
features,  that  program  has  remained  the  same  since  it  was  originally 
pulled  together  by  the  Statute  of  43  Elizabeth  out  of  earlier  provisions. 
He  who  predicts  substantial  change  in  the  next  decade  or  two  must 
answer  the  challenge  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  continuous  and 
static  existence. 

At  its  last  session.  Congress  did  make  some  modifications.  The  im- 
portance and  future  of  these  is  both  a  source  of  speculation  and  a  suita- 
ble topic  of  analysis.  They  have  been  widely  publicized  by  their  official 
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sponsors  as  of  landmark  significance.  Though  she  carefully  qualifies  her 
reaction,  Miss  Greenfield  by  and  large  accepts  this  view.  The  basis  of 
hope  is  the  emphasis  given  casework  services,  prevention,  rehabilitation, 
and  reemployment. 

There  are,  however,  serious  reasons  for  doubt.  These  are  practical, 
historical,  and  doctrinal.  Self-care  and  self-support  amendments  were 
added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1956.  Little  has  been  done  to  carry 
them  out.  Will  administration  move  more  quickly,  more  adeptly,  and 
more  obediently  this  time?  True,  the  new  amendments  introduce  a  new 
motivational  factor  by  providing  a  favorable  financial  formula.  This, 
however,  can  only  come  to  bear  at  the  operational  level  and  will  in- 
volve the  localities  in  adding  new  money,  however  favorably  matched. 
The  administrative  obstacles  and  imponderables  still  remain:  doubts, 
ambivalence,  and  lack  of  conviction  at  all  administrative  and  govern- 
mental levels;  the  scramble  for  manpower  and  empire  in  the  agencies 
without  regard  for  ability  to  work  in  the  given  direction;  the  absolute 
dependence  of  this  work  on  skilled  personnel  rather  than  more  money, 
the  present  dearth  of  such  personnel  and  the  great  shortages  for  all  of 
the  foreseeable  future;  the  absence  of  internal  dynamics  and  external 
pressures  of  such  character  as  to  constitute  continuing  propulsive  forces. 
Moreover,  the  amendments  themselves  contain  counteractives.  They 
represent  the  statutory'  response  to  nationwide  bitter  criticism  of  the  aid 
to  needy  children  program.  The  effort  to  divert  this  critical  support  for 
change  into  constructive  channels  was  only  partly  successful.  The 
amendments  accordingly  rest  on  a  foundation  and  embody  provisions 
that  are  restrictive  and  punitive.  The  community  forces  sustaining 
these  elements  of  the  program  will,  through  the  years,  constitute  con- 
tinuing propulsive  energy  and  machinery. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  and  practical  reasons  for  doubt  about 
the  future  of  the  1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  are 
theoretical  and  doctrinal  reasons  as  well.  I  shall  confine  my  analysis 
to  but  one  of  the  affirmative  features  of  the  amendments,  namely, 
prevention. 

The  public  welfare  amendments  of  1962  declare  one  goal  to  be 
"prevention — prevention  of  dependency  by  dealing  with  the  problems 
causing  dependency." 

What  are  the  causes  of  dependency,  with  reference  to  public  as- 
sistance, that  are  to  be  prevented?  One  answer  might  be  that  those 
"causes"  are  simply  the  conditions  designated  by  the  four  categories 
of  aid,  namely,  blindness,  old  age,  disability,  and  the  host  of  problems 
associated  with  aid  to  dependent  children.  Merely  to  mention  these 
various  causes  and  conditions  is  to  show  how  complex  is  the  issue  of 
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their  "prevention."  Not  all  of  them  are  equally  preventable,  or  pre- 
ventable in  the  same  way.  At  least  one  of  them — old  age —  is  not  pre- 
ventable at  all;  while  others  may  well  be  found  to  be  not  preventable 
within  the  limited  authority  and  competence  of  public  welfare. 

The  very  concept  of  prevention,  in  truth,  has  many  meanings,  some 
of  them  appropriate  and  others  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  province 
of  public  welfare.  Take  old  age.  While  the  inexorable  march  of  time 
and  years  cannot  itself  be  prevented,  there  are  two  distinct  lines  of 
attack  of  broadly  "preventive"  nature  which  might  be  identified. 

One  line  of  attack  is  evidenced  in  the  rapid  advance  of  medical  and 
scientific  research  into  the  organic  processes  of  aging.  Through  this  ex- 
ploration much  has  already  been  done  to  delay  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  to  lengthen  the  expectancy  of  life.  For  all  the  alchemy  of  modern 
medicine  and  the  magic  of  our  science,  however,  no  cure  is  yet  in  sight 
for  old  age,  and  no  vaccine  against  mortality  is  ready  for  the  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

The  other  form  of  "preventive"  attack  upon  old  age  is  that  of  social 
insurance — specifically  the  program  of  Old  Age  Survivors  and  Disability 
Insurance  under  Social  Security,  which  aims  directly  at  reducing  the  de- 
pendency and  penury,  if  not  the  chronology,  of  advancing  years.  The 
degree  to  which  the  means  of  social  insurance  are  adequate  to  its  end  is 
debatable.  Obviously  the  success  of  such  a  program  can  be  only  partial 
at  best.  It  cannot  make  the  old  young,  nor  the  poor  wealthy.  But  to  the 
extent  that  it  retains  for  its  payments  the  character  of  a  rightful  entitle- 
ment rather  than  of  a  charitable  dole — free  from  means  tests,  residence 
laws,  responsible-relatives'  provisions,  and  the  like — the  program  of  old 
age  insurance  may  well  be  said  to  reduce  if  not  prevent  many  of  the 
crudest  effects  of  dependency  for  persons  in  the  advanced  years  of  life. 

Neither  of  these  two  lines  of  "preventive"  or  corrective  action  related 
to  old  age  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  public  assistance  as  it  has 
always  been  defined.  There  is  much,  of  course,  that  public  assistance 
can  do  to  console  and  conserve.  The  need  of  the  aging  person  to  adapt 
to  retirement  and  physical  slowup,  the  void  created  in  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  loved  ones,  his  encounter  with  apparently  insoluble  financial 
problems — all  are  social  and  psychological  circumstances  which  doubt- 
less increase  vulnerability  to  disease  and  mental  deterioration.  A  public 
assistance  program  that  provides  income  maintenance  at  a  reasonable 
level,  that  assures  health  screening  to  detect  early  or  unrecognized 
disease  and  medical  treatment  to  cope  with  it,  that  makes  available 
social,  psychiatric,  vocational  and  avocational  services  and  facilities, 
that  institutes  social  measures  to  replace  apathy  and  boredom  with  ac- 
tivity and  interest,  loneliness  and  feelings  of  uselessness  with  a  sense  of 
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role  and  belonging — such  a  public  assistance  program  will  not  only 
moderate  stress  and  relieve  distress  but  will  thereby  increase  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  ease  decline,  retard  senility,  decrease  susceptability  to 
disease,  mitigate  its  present  effects  when  contracted  and  its  after  effects 
thereafter. 

The  concept  of  prevention  takes  on  different  connotations  in  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  needy  disabled.  Again,  the  causative  character- 
istics in  the  caseload  are  determinative:  permanent  impairment,  total 
disability;  major  physical  or  mental  impairment  reasonably  certain  to 
continue  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  without  substantial 
improvement,  and  needing  physical  assistance  with  the  daily  regimen 
or  continuous  supervision.  In  medical  terms,  those  characteristics  are 
the  names  of  diseases  and  the  conditions  of  mind  and  body.  Conditions 
of  persons  approved  for  aid  to  the  disabled  include  heart  disease,  respira- 
tory diseases,  neoplasms,  diabetes,  diseases  and  injuries  to  nerves,  ar- 
thritis, cerebral  vascular  accidents,  late  effects  of  poliomyelitis,  cerebral 
palsy,  mental  retardation,  senility,  psychosis,  alcoholism,  and  so  on. 

When  these  diseases  and  conditions  are  at  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
likely  to  continue  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  victim,  when  they  are 
static  or  progressive  and  show  no  likelihood  of  substantial  improvement, 
when  they  preclude  conduct  of  the  daily  regimen  unaided  or  make 
continuous  supervision  essential,  they  create  eligibility  for  the  ATD 
program  (aid  to  the  totally  disabled). 

In  financial,  social,  physical,  psychological  and  emotional  terms, 
those  characteristics  spell  out  the  most  acute  dependency  existing  in 
any  public  assistance  category. 

Prevention  in  this  field  awaits  further  progress  in  the  natural  sciences: 
the  development  of  a  vaccine  against  cancer;  a  dredge  to  open  clogged 
or  constricted  channels  of  the  heart  or  blood  vessels;  a  drying  reagent 
to  quench  the  thirst  for  drink;  a  stimulant  to  stir  the  slow  mind  to 
activity  and  brightness;  a  weight  to  restore  equilibrium  to  unbalanced 
personality.  After  the  discoveries  of  science  and  their  embodiment  into 
preventive  methods  must  come  public  acceptance  and  general  avail- 
ability to  the  public.  A  healthy  economy  and  full  employment,  a  free 
society  and  equality  of  opportunity  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  the 
ATD  caseload,  though  the  historic  interaction  between  famine  and 
pestilence,  or,  more  generally,  between  poverty,  underprivilege,  crime 
and  disease,  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape  current  analysis. 

Pending  the  day  of  medical  prevention  in  the  over-all  sense,  when 
disease-created  disability  will  be  eliminated  by  eliminating  disease — 
leaving  only  the  accidental  and  perhaps  the  genetically  congenital — 
there  are  intermediate  steps  which  can  be  taken,  some  of  them  perhaps 
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preventive  in  nature,  many  of  them  falling  within  the  aegis  of  public 
assistance  programs. 

The  amount,  kind  and  quality  of  medical  care,  a  major  determinant 
in  secondary  prevention,  is  in  part  governed  by  what  is  provided 
through  the  public  assistance  program.  The  welfare  department  has 
become  an  important  supplier  of  medical  goods  and  services.  Such 
goods  and  services  play  a  preventive  and  restorative  as  well  as  a  pallia- 
tive role.  The  individual's  finances,  housing,  preoccupations,  attitudes, 
greatly  affect  his  response  to  his  condition;  the  aids  and  services  of  the 
public  assistance  program,  in  turn,  greatly  affect  what  the  individual 
can  do  and  what  he  is  motivated  to  do.  Throughout  the  caseload,  the 
proper  role  of  supportive,  adjustive,  and  orientive  services  must  be  em- 
phasized, to  help  the  individual  to  learn  how  to  live  with  his  disability 
through  the  active  realization  of  the  best  that  remains  in  him. 

To  summarize,  in  the  aid  to  needy  disabled  program  social  services 
have  a  great  importance  and  a  distinct  role,  but  prevention  has  only  a 
limited  and  special  and  secondary  meaning. 

With  respect  to  the  blind,  the  prevention  of  dependency  has  a 
double  meaning.  One  meaning  has  to  do  with  blindness  as  a  disability, 
as  when  we  speak  of  preventing  the  causes  of  blindness.  The  other 
meaning  has  to  do  with  blindness  as  a  social  handicap,  as  when  we 
speak  of  eliminating  the  stereotype  of  blindness.  Prevention  in  the 
first  sense  is  properly  the  concern  of  medicine,  science  and  public  as- 
sistance roughly  in  the  same  way  and  the  same  proportions  as  other 
disabilities  just  discussed;  prevention  in  the  second  sense  is  properly 
the  concern  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation. 

There  is  little  we  can  do  about  the  physical  disability  of  blindness, 
once  it  has  occurred,  except  to  cure  it  or  to  learn  to  live  with  it.  There 
is  much  that  we  can  do  about  the  social  handicap  of  blindness — that 
image  of  helplessness  whose  cause  is  to  be  found  in  prejudice  and 
ignorance,  and  whose  consequence  is  polite  exclusion,  segregation  and 
discrimination.  To  surmount  the  social  and  economic  handicap  of 
blindness — to  prevent  the  peculiar  form  of  dependency  to  which  it 
gives  rise — requires  special  measures  which  will  strike  directly  at  its 
roots.  These  measures  must  proceed  on  two  fronts.  One  involves  an 
attack  upon  the  public  attitudes  of  suspicion  and  neglect,  of  misplaced 
pity  and  misunderstanding,  which  keep  the  blind  from  entering  normal 
livelihoods  and  leading  normal  lives.  On  the  other  front  such  preven- 
tive measures  must  focus  on  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  blind  person 
himself — through  incentives  and  encouragements  to  better  his  condi- 
tion and  improve  his  prospects  for  self-support. 

What  is  the  condition  of  need  which  is  to  be  "prevented"  in  the  case 
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of  families  with  dependent  children?  In  many  cases,  that  need  is  demon- 
strably economic,  and  its  cause  is  lack  of  employment.  The  close  sta- 
tistical correlation  between  rising  unemployment  and  rising  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  rolls  is  no  accident.  For  people  whose  need  is  of  this 
character  the  only  viable  meaning  of  prevention,  as  well  as  of  cure,  is 
regular  and  normal  employment.  However,  that  fundamental  economic 
need,  as  we  all  know,  seldom  exists  all  by  itself  for  the  families  who 
comprise  the  bulk  of  our  caseloads.  It  exists  in  an  atmosphere  of  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination,  of  shifting  industrial  demands  and  the 
obsolescence  of  traditional  skills.  In  short,  for  many  recipients  of 
welfare  the  prevention  of  need  means  first  of  all  the  provision  of  oppor- 
tunity— of  fair  and  open  access  to  jobs.  For  some  it  means  the  provision 
of  new  job  skills  to  replace  those  outmoded  by  invention,  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation. 

The  second  principal  causative  factor  in  the  caseload — family  break- 
up and  disorganization — is  also  beyond  the  preventive  means  available 
to  welfare  departments.  Imprisonment  or  deportation  of  the  bread- 
winner, divorce,  desertion,  separation,  flight,  continued  absence  from 
the  home — these  component  elements  of  family  breakup  and  disorgani- 
zation, though  they  may  be  accentuated  in  the  ADC  caseload,  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  it.  They  are  common,  and  no  doubt,  increasing 
problems  of  society  as  a  whole.  Neither  is  it  within  welfare's  competence, 
nor  should  it  be  within  its  purpose,  to  resolve  and  reform  equally  vexing 
and  equally  pervasive  problems  of  immorality,  sexual  promiscuity  and 
illegitimacy. 

Operating  within  the  framework  of  these  causative  factors,  presup- 
posing their  continued  existence  rather  than  presuming  the  competence 
to  bring  them  to  an  end  or  even  substantially  reduce  them,  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  is  designed  to  protect  children,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  the  consequences  of  these  factors.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  cash  payment,  the  welfare  department  can  supply  helpful  and  often 
essential  services  in  achieving  this  more  limited  objective.  Sometimes 
through  such  services  a  broken  family  may  be  reunited,  or  the  absent 
parent  brought  back  into  a  role  of  at  least  partial  participation,  or  the 
remaining  family  life  may  be  strengthened.  In  some  cases — ^but  only  in 
some  cases — do  these  personal  services  touch,  let  alone  touch  preven- 
tively, the  basic  causes  of  dependency  we  have  been  examining.  More- 
over, whatever  their  reach  and  character,  so  long  as  they  are  made  avail- 
able, with  but  few  exceptions,  only  to  families  already  in  the  caseload, 
their  role  can  never  be  basically  preventive. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  place  for  pre- 
ventive measures  within  public  welfare,  as  well  as  outside  it.  Following 
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are  some  of  the  crucial  measures  of  prevention  that  can  and  should  be 
brought  to  bear  against  the  social  blights  of  dependency  and  disability: 

First:  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  This  form  of  prevention  does 
not  mean,  except  in  emergencies,  public  works  or  make-work  projects. 
The  goals  of  full  employment  and  a  healthy  economy  are  those  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  What  the  agencies  of  welfare  can  do  is  to  stimulate 
their  clients  to  become  self-supporting  through  the  provision  of  realistic 
incentives,  of  income  exemptions,  of  appropriate  skills  and  of  widened 
job  opportunities. 

Second:  the  prevention  of  social  handicaps.  Here  too  it  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  society  as  a  whole  to  prevent  or  abolish  the  festering 
conditions  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  exclusion  and  discrimination, 
which  limit  the  horizons  both  of  racial  minorities  and  of  many  of  the 
disabled.  What  public  assistance  can  accomplish  is  to  overcome  preju- 
dice in  its  own  house  and  back  yard;  to  equip  and  prepare  its  clients  to 
deal  with  it  constructively  and  not  passively;  and  to  participate  in  the 
broader  social  attack  upon  the  heritage  of  deprivations  and  disfranchise- 
ments. 

Third:  the  prevention  of  disease  and  disability.  The  prevention  of 
disease  in  a  primary  sense  is  largely  the  province  of  science,  medicine 
and  public  health.  Curtailing  the  consequences  of  disease  once  caught, 
moderating  the  extent  and  the  effects  of  disability  whatever  its  cause,  is 
primarily  the  province  of  welfare.  The  responsibility  may  be  dis- 
charged through  making  available  a  cash  grant  sufficient  to  provide 
economic  security  and  encourage  rehabilitation;  medical  goods  and 
services  sufficient  in  kind,  quality  and  amount  to  do  what  can  be  done 
by  the  healer's  art;  and  social  services  sufficient  to  provide  social 
security. 

Fourth:  the  prevention  of  technological  and  accidental  causes  of  dis- 
ability. This  is,  broadly,  the  realm  of  public  safety  campaigns  and  in- 
dustrial reforms  designed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  avoidable  injury. 
The  improvement  of  safety  factors  is  mainly  a  job  for  government,  in- 
dustry, advertising  and  the  schools — in  which  welfare  is  a  sympathetic 
ally. 

These  then  are  a  few  of  the  concrete  measures  which  can  be  taken 
toward  the  prevention  of  dependency — both  within  the  field  of  welfare 
and  outside  it.  Dependency,  however,  must  not  only  be  prevented; 
where  it  already  exists,  it  must  be  surmounted  as  well.  In  short,  we  must 
deal  not  only  preventively  with  its  causes  but  curatively  with  its  effects. 
Preventive  measures  need  to  be  supplemented  by  other  measures  of  a 
rehabilitative  and  remedial  nature.  Among  these  are:  vocational  re- 
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habilitation  for  the  disabled,  both  through  regular  public  agencies  and 
those  of  public  welfare;  physical  restoration  and  therapy  aimed  at  self- 
care;  medical  assistance,  including  hospital  and  nursing  services;  psychi- 
atric, diagnostic  and  supervisory  provisions  for  mental  and  emotional 
illness;  economic  incentives  and  income  exemptions  designed  to  en- 
courage self-support  and  independence. 

Finally,  there  is  a  third  set  of  measures — the  "residual"  and  palliative 
functions  of  immediate  relief  and  financial  support.  No  doubt  the  cash- 
grant  aspect  of  public  assistance  lacks  the  glamour  of  newer  and  more 
sophisticated  provisions;  but  it  remains  the  irreducible  bedrock  of  this 
or  any  welfare  system.  Public  assistance  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
but  it  can  enable  society  to  guarantee  all  its  members  a  minimum  level 
of  subsistence  compatible  with  decency  and  health,  beneath  which  no 
one  need  fear  that  he  will  fall.  That  has  been  the  overriding  goal  of  our 
national  social  security  programs  for  over  a  quarter-century.  But  who 
will  contend  that  we  have  yet  achieved  it?  The  greatest  inadequacy  of 
our  welfare  system  is  still  that  of  its  level  of  payments — a  fact  empha- 
sized in  the  recent  authoritative  report  of  the  Project  on  Public  Services 
for  Families  and  Children,  based  upon  a  survey  of  some  hundreds  of 
social  workers  and  administrators  across  the  country.  A  social  work 
educator  spoke  to  this  point: 

The  prime  necessity,  I  believe,  is  adequacy.  Substitution  of  services,  the 
necessity  for  which  arises  often  because  of  inadequacy  of  money,  is  to  my  mind 
destructive  of  basic  family  rights  as  well  as  responsibilities.  ...  I  think  we  do 
not  yet  know  what  families  could  do  for  themselves  if  they  were  not  struggling 
under  some  of  the  dire  consequences  of  our  inadequate  grants. 

As  this  last  remark  suggests,  we  have  here  the  makings  of  a  vicious 
circle.  Once  provide  "services  instead  of"  adequate  support,  and  those 
services  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  without  relieving  the  basic 
economic  need  and  its  accompanying  anxiety.  What  is  required  in  pub- 
lic welfare  is  not  less  support  but  more  and  better  support:  not  less  re- 
lief but  more  adequate  and  constructive  forms  of  relief. 
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Introduction 

In  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  population  in  the  Bay  Area  increased 
by  somewhat  more  than  the  average  for  all  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States.'  Bay  Area  population  was  up  by  35  percent,  while  212 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the  United  States  increased  only  26 
percent.  However,  growth  in  the  Bay  Area  was  very  unevenly  divided 
between  its  two  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas.''  The  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area,  in  which  defense  industries  located  and  expanded, 
grew  by  121  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  Bay  Area — the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland standard  metropolitan  statistical  area — received  little 
additional  defense  business.  Its  population  increase  was  only  24  percent, 
less  than  the  national  average  for  metropolitan  areas,  and  about  the 
same  as  that  found  in  the  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  Louisville  metropol- 
itan areas.  Thus,  the  defense  industries  were  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
Bay  Area's  growth  during  the  1950's. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  economic  changes  in  the  Bay  Area, 
both  in  the  1950's  and  as  anticipated  during  the  next  decade.  It  is 
hoped  that  examination  of  economic  trends  in  the  recent  past  and 
existing  economic  projections  will  provide  some  insight  for  policy 
considerations.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  growth  of  employment 
by  type  of  economic  activity  and  to  geographic  decentralization  of 
major  functions.  Probable  economic  developments  are  discussed  in 
terms  of  the  impact  they  may  have  on  public  policy  in  the  coming 
decade.  No  new  attempt  is  made  to  project  economic  trends,  although 
two  existing  projections  are  evaluated. 

^  The  Bay  Area  is  defined  here  as  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  and  San  Jose  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSA's)  combined.  They  include  the  following  seven 
counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Solano  counties.  Two  of  the  traditional  nine  Bay  Area  counties — Sonoma  and  Napa — 
have  been  excluded  from  this  analysis  because  data  were  not  readily  available.  This 
exclusion  does  not,  however,  significantly  alter  the  picture  of  the  Bay  Area's  economy. 
Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  are  included  in  the  analysis  of  agriculture.  The  San 
Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  alone  has  been  used  as  a  unit  of  analysis  in  discussions  of 
the  role  of  central  cities  and  in  instances  where  comparable  data  are  not  available 
for  both  metropolitan  areas. 

*  For  convenience  in  this  paper  the  shorter  term  "metropolitan  area"  will  usually 
be  employed  in  place  of  "standard  metropolitan  statistical  area." 


Major  Characteristics  of  the 
Bay  Area  Economy 

Manufacturing  provides  22.3  percent  of  the  jobs  in  nonagricultural 
establishments  in  the  Bay  Area,  and  is  the  largest  employer.*  Neverthe- 
less, manufacturing  is  far  less  important  locally  than  it  is  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  where  30.1  percent  of  nonagricultural  employment  is  in 
manufacturing.  Moreover,  Bay  Area  manufacturing  does  not  have  as 
much  of  its  employment  in  durable  goods  industries  as  the  national 
average.  Thus,  the  Bay  Area  has  less  "heavy"  industry  than  many  indus- 
trial centers  in  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Bay  Area  does 
not  have  a  strongly  manufacturing,  "industrial"  tone.  The  population 
of  the  area  contains  more  middle  class  and  white  collar  workers  and 
fewer  laborers  than  the  large  manufacturing  cities  in  the  East  and 
Midwest.* 

The  Bay  Area  has  plants  representing  almost  every  manufacturing 
industry  found  in  the  United  States.  In  ranking  the  diversification  of 
13  major  manufacturing  metropolitan  areas,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  placed  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  third,  after  the  Phila- 
delphia and  St.  Louis  metropolitan  areas."  One  hundred  thirty-one  of 
the  142  industries  in  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau's  three-digit  classification 
are  found  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area.  Only  four 
metropolitan  areas  have  more. 

The  major  manufacturing  groups  in  the  Bay  Area,  measured  by 
employment,  are  food  products,  transportation  equipment,  electrical 
machinery,  fabricated  metals,  and  printing  and  publishing.  Non- 
electrical machinery  and  chemicals  also  rank  high  when  measured  in 
terms  of  value  added.  The  best  developed  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area,  that  is,  industries  with 
highest  employment  compared  with  the  national  average,  include  sev- 
eral food  industries,  notably  sugar,  industries  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing area,  paperboard,  chemicals,  fabricated  metals,  ships  and  boats, 
and  petroleum  refining.  The  least  developed  industries  are  in  the  ap- 
parel, textiles,  and  rubber  groups,  and  include  motor  vehicles  and 

*  See  Table  1  for  distribution  of  employment  among  major  industrial  sectors  in  the 
Bay  Area  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

*  Over  half  (52  percent)  of  the  nonfarm  workers  in  the  Bay  Area  were  white  collar — 
if  we  consider  white  collar  as  including  the  census  classifications  of  professional 
workers,  managers,  clerical  and  sales  worker.  In  all  urban  areas  of  the  United  States 
the  percentage  was  only  46  percent. 

■  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Future  Development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  1960-2020,  Appendix  C,  Manufacturing  Diversification  Index,  p.  C-1  to  C-3. 
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aircraft.  A  few  industries  do  not  appear  at  all;  among  these  are  some 
industries  in  the  tobacco,  coke,  rubber,  and  railroad  equipment  groups. 
Much  of  the  early  development  of  the  Bay  Area  can  be  attributed 
to  its  geography,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  the  Bay  region  as  a  shipping 
and  transportation  center.  It  is  now  a  major  port  for  shipping  to  the 
Orient  and  other  Pacific  points,  as  well  as  being  a  focus  for  trade  moving 
from  central  and  northern  California.  Most  of  the  military  and  naval 


TABLE  1 

NONAGRICTTLTURAL  EMPLOYME>fT  IN  THE  SaN  FrANCISCO  BaT  ArEA 

AND  THE  United  States,  by  Industrial  Sector,  1961 


Sector 

Bay  Area 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
Bay  Area  Total 

Percent  of 
U.  8.  total 

Manutacturine 

270.9 

121.0 
149.9 

255.4 

80.7 
174.7 

236.6 

181.0 

113.2 

78.4 

76.8 

1.8 

22.3 

10.0 
12.3 

21.0 

6.6 
14.4 

19.5 

15.0 

9.3 
6.5 
6.3 
0.1 

30.1 

21.0 

16.3 
13.9 

7.3 
5.1 
5.1 

1.2 

Nondurable 

13.4 

Durable 
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iness,  May  1962.  Bay  Area  data  have  been  compiled  from  California  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
materials. 

installations  in  the  Bay  Area  have  been  located  here  because  of  the 
harbor  and  other  shipping  facilities.  These  activities  include  navy 
yards,  shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities,  and  depots  for  shipment  of 
men  and  supplies  overseas. 

More  important  to  the  local  economy  today  than  its  transportation 
functions  is  the  role  the  Bay  Area  plays  as  an  administrative  center  for 
regional  offices  and  for  distribution.  San  Francisco  is  a  financial  and 
banking  center  for  the  West,  and  houses  regional  offices  for  govemment 
agencies  and  national  business  firms.  Business  services  and  a  large  print- 
ing and  publishing  industry  have  been  developed  to  support  these 
activities.  Because  of  the  distributive  function,  San  Francisco  has  also 
developed  a  large  wholesale  trade. 
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Second  to  manufacturing,  trade  is  the  largest  activity  in  the  Bay  Area. 
It  accounts  for  21.1  percent  of  nonagricultural  employment.  Because 
of  the  Bay  Area's  role  as  a  regional  center  for  northern  California, 
wholesale  trade  is  relatively  more  important  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  third  largest  employer  is  government,  which  accounts  for 
19.5  percent  of  nonagricultural  civilian  employment.  One  third  of  the 
public  employees  are  federal;  the  remainder  are  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers,  predominantly  school  teachers.  (Additional  personnel 
are  in  the  armed  forces  at  local  military  installations.)  The  service  in- 
dustries, including  such  functions  as  hotels,  amusements,  repair  shops 
and  personal  services,  account  for  15.0  percent  of  nonagricultural  em- 
ployment. Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  transportation  and  com- 
munications; and  construction  follow  in  importance. 

In  every  category  but  manufacturing,  trade  and  mining,  the  Bay 
Area  has  a  larger  proportion  than  is  found  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  Mining  is  insignificant  in  the  Bay  Area,  providing  employment 
for  only  2,000  persons.  There  is  considerable  agricultural  employment 
within  the  borders  of  the  Bay  Area.  Approximately  32,400  persons,  or 
2.5  percent  of  total  employment,  worked  in  agriculture  in  the  Bay  Area 
(excluding  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties)  in  1961. 

The  local  economy,  being  diverse,  is  not  heavily  dependent  upon 
one  or  two  major  industries.  Thus,  the  area  is  not  highly  vulnerable  to 
the  vagaries  of  the  market  as  are  cities  like  Detroit,  which  is  dependent 
upon  automobile  sales,  or  Seattle,  which  relies  upon  aircraft  and  de- 
fense orders. 

The  Bay  Area  has  a  relatively  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  It  gener- 
ates a  great  deal  of  the  demand  for  local  employment.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  estimated  that  approximately  60  f>ercent  of  Bay 
Area  employment  is  in  activities  serving  the  local  market  and  only  40 
per  cent  outside  markets.' 

'  See  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Future  Development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  1960-2020,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  1959,  p.  37.  See  also  James  Gillies. 
"Some  Economic  Implications  of  Metropolitan  Growth  in  California,"  in  California, 
Governor's  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Area  Problems,  Metropolitan  California, 
1961,  p.  9-14. 


Economic  Trends,  1949-1961 

During  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  the  Bay  Area  as  a  whole  experienced 
moderate  growth,  which  slowed  after  1957.  There  were  no  drastic 
changes  in  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  economy.  Manufacturing, 
finance,  services,  and  government  increased  their  percentages  of  total 
employment;  trade,  transportation,  communications,  and  public  utili- 
ties declined  relatively.  Except  for  manufacturing,  these  developments 
were  consistent  with  national  trends.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
during  the  1950's,  employment  in  manufacturing  declined  relative  to 
total  employment,  and  it  had  no  absolute  growth.  In  California  and  the 
Bay  Area,  where  manufacturing  is  relatively  less  developed,  its  role  is 
still  increasing. 

Chart  1  shows  trends  in  employment  for  each  major  economic  sector 
in  the  Bay  Area  since  1949.  The  chart  has  been  drawn  on  a  logarithmic 
scale  so  that  rates  of  growth  may  be  easily  compared.  In  1956  manufac- 
turing passed  trade  to  become  the  largest  employer  in  the  Bay  Area. 
More  significant,  however,  has  been  the  sustained  and  rapid  growth  of 
government;  of  services;  and  of  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  The 
transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities  group  as  a  whole 
had  no  significant  growth.  Construction,  while  trending  gradually  up- 
ward, has  been  noticeably  affected  by  business  cycles. 

The  most  significant  economic  development  during  the  1950's  was 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  electronics  industry  and  other  industries  related 
to  the  new  defense  and  space  programs.  This  change,  which  is  not 
readily  apparent  in  Chart  1,  began  in  1954  with  the  movement  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  into  the  Palo  Alto  area.  Growth  of  these 
industries  has  continued  at  an  almost  constant  rate  since,  and  has  been 
located  largely  in  Santa  Clara  County,  Its  importance  for  the  Bay  Area 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  manufacturing  employment 
in  Santa  Clara  County,  almost  all  of  which  was  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  defense  work,  was  responsible  for  almost  four  fifths  of  the 
net  increase  in  manufacturing  employment  for  the  entire  Bay  Area 
between  1954  and  1961. 

Although  the  over-all  Bay  Area  economy  has  grown  in  the  past  dec- 
ade, some  industries  have  declined.  Employment  declined  during  the 
1950's  in  shipbuilding,  coastwise  shipping,  railroads,  and  the  military 
establishments,  especially  the  naval  shipyards.  The  Benicia  Arsenal, 
Moore  Drydock  Company's  shipyards,  the  Atlas  Powder  Works,  Pan 
America's  maintenance  shops.  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  are  some 
of  the  installations  which  curtailed  employment  substantially  during 
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the  past  decade.  Employment  in  manufacturing  declined  in  several 
cities  between  1954  and  1958.  Richmond,  for  instance,  had  14  percent 
fewer  workers  in  manufacturing  in  1958  than  in  1954.  The  vitality  and 
versatility  of  the  Bay  Area  economy  has  enabled  these  changes  to  be 
accommodated  with  relative  ease. 

Agricultural  employment  (not  including  Naj>a  and  Sonoma  counties) 
rose  from  32,500  in  1949  to  40,900  in  1955  but  then  declined  to  32,400. 
In  some  parts  of  the  area  there  was  a  dramatic  transfer  of  land  from 
agricultural  to  urban  uses.^  In  both  Santa  Clara  and  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ties the  acreage  in  farms  fell  by  more  than  10  percent  in  the  five  years 
from  1954  to  1959.  Despite  these  losses,  the  amount  of  land  in  farms 
remained  nearly  constant  for  the  entire  Bay  Area  during  the  1950's. 
Declines  of  agricultural  acreage  in  the  urbanizing  areas  were  offset  by 
acreage  increases  in  outlying  sections,  particularly  Solano  County.  Thus, 
from  1950  to  1959  the  Bay  Area's  total  acreage  in  farms  dropped  only 
4  percent. 

A  closer  look  at  the  shift  in  agriculture  shows  that  the  number  of 
farms  with  orchards  in  the  Bay  Area  declined  by  21  percent  from  1954 
to  1959,  and  acreage  in  orchards  declined  9  percent.  Almost  all  the 
decline  in  acreage  took  place  in  Santa  Clara  County.  After  farms  with 
orchards,  poultry  farms  are  the  most  numerous  type  in  the  Bay  Area. 
In  the  five-year  period  to  1959  the  number  of  farms  with  chickens 
declined  by  one  half,  but  the  number  of  chickens  remained  unchanged. 
This  development  is  part  of  a  major  reorganization  of  the  poultry 
business  taking  place  throughout  the  country. 

Farms  with  livestock  are  also  significant  in  Bay  Area  agriculture. 
Although  the  number  of  farms  with  cattle  and  calves  declined  by  one 
third  from  1954  to  1959,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  dropped  by 
only  5  percent.  The  number  of  farms  raising  vegetables  for  sale  was 
23  percent  lower,  but  acreage  increased  by  9  percent,  largely  as  a  result 
of  new  land  put  under  cultivation  in  Alameda  and  Solano  counties. 

These  data  show  that  Bay  Area  agriculture,  like  agriculture  else- 
where, is  undergoing  rapid  changes.  Small  producers  of  some  commodi- 
ties are  leaving  agriculture  fast.  In  addition,  fruit  and  nut  farms  are 
being  converted  to  residential  and  other  urban  uses.  But  agriculture  is 
not  disappearing  from  the  Bay  Area  counties. 

Unemployment  was  very  high  in  1949,  a  recession  year.  In  that  year 
about  9  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  Bay  Area  was  unem- 
ployed. By  1951  the  unemployment  rate  was  4  percent  and  has  remained 

'  In  the  following  analysis  of  agriculture,  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties  are  included 
with  the  other  seven  counties  of  the  Bay  Area. 
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between  4  and  6  percent  annually  since.  The  trend  in  the  unemployment 
rate  has  been  slightly  upward  since  1951,  and  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
unemployed  the  trend  has  been  distinctly  upward  from  47,000  in  1951 
to  89,000  in  1961,  but  it  is  still  below  the  1949  figure.  In  the  early  1950's 
the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  had  a  higher  percentage  of  unemployed 
than  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  As  agriculture  declined  in  importance, 
however,  the  San  Jose  area's  unemployment  rate  became  increasingly 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  area. 

The  Bay  Area's  over-all  unemployment  rate  has  not  varied  as  greatly 
as  it  has  in  many  areas.  Since  the  Korean  War  this  area  has  had  some 
resistance  to  downturns  in  the  business  cycle.  This  is  partially  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  recessions  have  hit  manufacturing,  mining,  trans- 
portation, and  construction  hardest,  and  that  manufacturing  and  min- 
ing, in  particular,  are  relatively  less  important  in  the  Bay  Area  than 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  California,  growth  in  employment  has  been  distinctly  slower  since 
1957  than  it  was  from  1950  to  1957.  The  statewide  slowdown  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  declining  rates  of  growth  in  southern  California,  espe- 
cially in  the  aircraft  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  significant 
characteristic  of  employment  in  the  Bay  Area  since  1957  has  been  the 
f>ersistence  of  prior  trends.  Only  the  transportation,  communications, 
and  public  utilities  sector,  and  construction  have  shown  any  distinctive 
change  in  trend.  In  both  of  these  sectors  previous  modest  growth  has 
ceased  and  neither  sector  has  had  any  growth  since  1957. 

Bay  Area  trends  differ  only  slightly  from  national  ones.  While  manu- 
facturing employment  in  the  Bay  Area  has  been  rising  during  the  past 
four  years,  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  there  has  been  no  growth  in  this 
sector.  Employment  in  the  services  and  trade  has  had  less  vigorous 
growth  nationally  than  locally. 


The  San  Jose  Metropolitan  Area  Compared 
With  the  Remainder  of  the  Bay  Area 

Developments  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  have  been  at  sharp 
variance  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  most  obvious  con- 
trasts are  in  the  greater  relative  importance  of  manufacturing  in  the 
San  Jose  metro|x>litan  area,  and  the  rapid  over-all  growth  of  that  metro- 
politan area.  This  growth  accelerated  in  1954  and  has  continued  at  a 
high  rate  since.  Increases  in  employment  by  defense-oriented  manufac- 
turing firms  have  been  most  important  and  have  brought  a  rise  in  pop- 
ulation. Almost  all  sectors  of  the  economy  have  shared  in  the  added 
economic  activity.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  in  manufacturing  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  such  employment  in  Santa  Clara  County 
(coextensive  with  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  statistical  area)  rose  from 
28,000  employees  in  1954  to  75,000  in  1961.  The  county's  share  of  Bay 
Area  manufacturing  jumped  from  13  percent  in  1954  to  28  percent  in 
1961.  (Chart  2  compares  the  rates  of  growth  of  employment  in  the  San 
Jose  and  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  areas  from  1949  to  1961.) 
Since  1954,  the  increase  in  all  sectors  except  agriculture  has  been  sig- 
nificant, if  not  sharp,  in  the  San  Jose  metrof>olitan  area.  Because  of  the 
area's  growth,  construction  plays  a  more  important  role  than  it  does 
nationally.  The  transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities 
sector  has  had  less  rapid  growth  than  other  sectors.  (Chart  3  shows  trends 
in  employment  by  sector  in  tlie  San  Jose  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area.) 

The  growth  in  total  employment  in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area 
has  been  consistent  from  year  to  year  since  1954.  Business  cycles  and 
national  changes  in  military  demand  have  not  substantially  altered  the 
rate  of  growth  in  any  sector.  In  1958  the  service  sector  passed  govern- 
ment as  an  employer.  The  construction  industry  has  not  increased  its 
employment  since  1959. 

Three  quarters  of  the  manufacturing  employment  in  the  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area  is  in  durable  goods  industries,  largely  in  missile  and 
electronics  firms.  Food  processing,  which  was  the  largest  manufacturing 
employer  in  1949,  has  had  no  gain  since  then,  and  has  been  passed  by 
electrical  machinery.  The  growth  of  the  San  Jose  area  in  the  1950's  was 
almost  entirely  a  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  defense-oriented 
industries  into  the  county. 


The  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Metropolitan  Area 

By  comparison  with  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area,  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  metropolitan  area  has  diversity  of  employment,  and  stability, 
but  only  modest  growth.  Its  population  increase  approximated  the 
national  average  for  large  metropolitan  areas  during  the  1950's.  Growth 
has  been  pronounced  and  persistent  in  the  services;  in  government;  and 
in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Manufacturing;  construction;  and 
transportation,  communications,  and  public  utilities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  experienced  no  significant  rise  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War. 
These  trends  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Individual  industry  groups  within  manufacturing  have  shown  rela- 
tive stability  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area.  Food 
processing,  still  the  largest  manufacturing  industry,  has  been  stable. 
Electrical  machinery  has  had  sharp  increases  in  employment,  but  has 
become  moderately  stable  since  1957.  Fabricated  metals,  and  printing 
and  publishing,  second  and  third  largest  manufacturing  industries,  have 
had  modest  growth  in  employment.  Transportation  equipment  has  de- 
clined since  1953,  largely  because  of  reduced  activity  in  ship  and  boat 
building.  Chemicals,  and  stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  industries,  al- 
though major  industry  groups,  have  experienced  either  small  gains  or 
stability  in  employment. 
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CHART  2.  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO- OAKLAND 
AND  SAN  JOSE  SMSA'S.     1949    TO    1961. 
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CHART  3 . 


WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS 
IN  N0NA6RICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 
SAN  JOSE  SMSA,  BY  INDUSTRY,  1949  TO  1961 
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Economic  Concentration  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland 

Two  notable  locational  developments  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Bay 
Area  economy.  The  first  is  the  rapid  growth  in  Santa  Clara  County,  disr 
cussed  above.  The  second  development  is  the  gradual  but  continuing 
increase  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  outlying  areas  as  opposed  to 
the  central  cities  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area.  The 
primary  factor  in  this  development  has  been  rapid  growth  in  the  out- 
lying areas,  but  in  some  respects  growth  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
has  been  slow.  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  have  both  had  absolute  de- 
clines in  population  since  1950. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  economic  functions  in  the  central  cities 
(San  Francisco  and  Oakland)  is  found  in  wholesale  trade.  Services  follow 
wholesale  trade  in  this  regard.  Retail  trade  is  less  concentrated,  with 
about  half  of  its  total  receipts  found  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  manufacturing,  measured  by  value  added, 
is  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Table  2  shows  the  concentration  of 
each  function  in  the  central  cities  and  the  trend  over  a  10-year  period 
(11-year  period  for  manufactures). 

The  projx>rtion  of  each  economic  function  in  the  central  cities  has 
been  dropping  in  the  postwar  years.  The  decline  has  varied  among  the 
categories  and  generally  has  been  greater  in  San  Francisco  than  in 

TABLE  2 

Central  City  Economic  Activitt  as  Proportion  of  Total  for 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 

1948  to  1958 


San  Francisco  and  Oakland  as  percentage  of  SMSA  total 

Type  of  activity* 

1048 

1954 

1958 

Wholesale  trade'' 

80.8 
66.8 
76.3 
68. 8« 
53.5 

75.0 
58.3 

75.8 
46.9 
46.3 

65.7 

Retail  trade 

52.4 

Services 

69.9 

Manufacturintr 

46.0 

PoDulation 

41.8 

•  The  following  measures  of  activity  were  used:  sales  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  receipts  for  serv- 
ices, value  added  for  manufacturing.  Data  derived  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Cejiaua  of  Buainega, 
1948,  1954,  1958,  Centiu  of  Manfacturea,  1947,  1954,  1968.  Population  estimated  by  interpolation  of  census 
data. 

b  For  San  Francisco  only. 

•  For  1947, 
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Oakland."  Wholesale  trade  has  had  the  greatest  decline  in  its  proportion 
of  activity  in  the  central  cities;  manufacturing  the  least. 

Wholesale  Trade 

Of  the  major  economic  activities,  wholesale  trade  has  the  greatest 
concentration  in  the  central  cities  of  the  San  Francisccn-Oakland  metro- 
politan area.  In  1958,  wholesale  trade  sales  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  were  82  percent  of  all  wholesale  sales  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
The  wholesale  trade  most  concentrated  in  San  Francisco  was  that  in  dry 
goods  and  apparel,  furniture  and  home  furnishings,  farm  products, 
groceries,  and  paper.  Three  quarters  or  more  of  the  wholesale  trade  in 
each  of  these  commodities  was  in  San  Francisco.  By  comparison  only 
25  percent  of  the  sales  of  petroleum  bulk  storage  stations,  and  39  per- 
cent of  the  sales  of  motor  vehicle  and  automotive  equipment  wholesalers 
were  in  San  Francisco.  (See  Table  3.) 


TABLE  3 

San  Francisco's  Wholesale  Trade  Receipts  as  Proportion  of 

Total  for  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  1958,  by  Type  of  Trade 


Type  of  trade 


Dry  goods  and  apparel 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings 

Farm  products — raw  materials 

Groceries  and  related  products 

Paper,  paper  products  (except  wall  paper) 

Beer,  wine  and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages 

Metals,  minerals  (except  petroleum  and  scrap) 

Machinery,  equipment  and  supplies 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products 

Hardware,  plumbing,  heating  equipment  and  supplies 

Electrical  goods 

Lumber  and  construction  materials 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  products 

Scrap  and  waste  materials 

Motor  vehicles,  automotive  equipment 

Petroleum  bulk  stations  and  terminals 

Total  wholesale  trade , 


Percentage  of 
SMSA  total 


80.4 
80,3 
80.2 
77.2 
74.6 
71.6 
71.0 
64.2 
63.0 
62.5 
60.0 
59.2 
53.3 
46.4 
38.6 
24.7 

65.7 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1958  Census  of  Business,  vol.  IV. 


.San  Francisco  is  a  consolidated  city-county. 
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The  increase  in  wholesale  trade  has  taken  place  entirely  outside  San 
Francisco.  Consequently,  San  Francisco's  share  dropped  from  81  f>ercent 
in  1948  to  66  percent  in  1958,  although  its  sales,  measured  in  constant 
dollars,  were  not  changed  much.  San  Francisco's  pre|X)nderance  in 
wholesale  trade  and  the  gradual  growth  in  other  counties  is  illustrated 
by  Chart  4. 

Retail  Trade 

Retail  trade  is  far  less  concentrated  than  wholesale.  (See  Table  4  and 
Chart  5  for  details.)  Much  of  the  retail  trade  is  dispersed  on  a  basis  of 
population.  Nevertheless,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  had  52  percent 
of  the  retail  trade  in  1958,  but  only  about  42  percent  of  the  population. 
The  outlying  counties  have  been  increasing  their  share  of  retail  trade 
as  their  percentage  of  population  has  increased.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  concentration  among  types  of  retail  stores.  The  greatest 
concentration  in  San  Francisco  is  found  among  restaurants  and  bars, 
department  stores,  and  clothing  stores  (over  40  percent  of  sales  of  each 
of  these  categories  is  found  in  San  Francisco).  Lumber  and  hardware 
retail  stores  are  primarily  found  outside  San  Francisco,  Food  stores, 
automobile  dealers  and  gasoline  stations  are  generally  located  in  accord- 
ance with  population. 

Retail  sales  in  the  central  business  districts  show  relative  declines 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  central  cities  as  a  whole.  In  1958, 
19.6  percent  of  the  metropolitan  area's  retail  sales  were  in  the  central 
business  districts  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley.  This  was 
down  from  21.5  percent  in  1954. 

Services 

Services  tend  to  be  highly  concentrated  in  San  Francisco  and,  to  a 
much  lesser  extent,  in  Oakland.  In  1958  over  two  thirds  (69.9  percent) 
of  the  area's  receipts  from  services  were  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
Three  quarters  of  the  business  of  hotels  and  motels  was  done  in  San 
Francisco.  Two  thirds  of  the  receipts  for  business  services  and  for  the 
motion  picture  business  was  in  San  Francisco.  Repair  services  (including 
auto  repair),  personal  services,  such  as  laundries  and  barber  shops,  and 
amusements  other  than  motion  pictures  were  less  concentrated.  These 
dispersed  services  followed,  to  an  extent,  the  spread  of  population  to 
the  suburbs.  The  dominance  of  San  Francisco  (57  percent  of  total  in 
1958)  in  services  has  declined  in  recent  years,  but  at  a  rate  far  slower 
than  the  decline  in  San  Francisco's  population.  (See  Table  5  and  Chart  6 
for  concentration  of  services.) 


CHART4.  LOCATION  OF  SALES  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE 

IN  SANFRANCISCO-OAKLANO  SMSA  BY  COUNTY, 
1948  TO  1958 
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Office  Location 

The  business  office  plays  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  central 
city.  For  cities  like  San  Francisco,  which  have  national  or  regional  offices, 
this  is  particularly  significant.  In  recent  years,  the  appearance  of  head 
offices  in  several  suburbs,  such  as  Menlo  Park,  leads  to  speculation  as  to 
the  existence  and  extent  of  a  movement  to  the  suburbs.  Similar  interest 
in  the  movement  of  offices  to  the  suburbs  has  developed  in  the  New  York 
region. 

TABLE  4 

San  Francisco's  Retail  Trade  Receipts  as  Proportion  op  Total 

FOR  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  1958,  by  Type  of  Trade 


Type  of  outlet 


Eating  and  drinking  places 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

General  merchandise  stores 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings  equipment  stores 

Drug  stores,  proprietary  stores 

Food  stores 

Non-store  retailers 

Automotive  dealers 

Gasoline  service  stations 

Lumber,  building  materials,  hardware,  farm  equipment  dealers 
Other  retail  stores 

Total  retail  sales 


Percentage  of 

SMSA  total 


48.0 
47.8 
46.4 
38.2 
30.2 
29.6 
28.7 
26.6 
24.0 
19.5 
40.6 

35.0 


Soubce:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Cenflus,  19S8  Censtu  of  BuginesB,  vol.  11. 


Data  on  office  location  are  not  readily  available.  However,  Donald  L. 
Foley  surveyed  offices  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  concluded 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  as  well  as  the 
proportion  of  offices  located  in  the  distant  suburban  areas.^"  But  he 
also  found  that  in  the  period  from  1928  to  1954,  most  of  the  offices 
being  located  in  the  suburbs  were  attached  to  manufacturing  plants  or 
some  other  non-office  facility.  Almost  no  important  top  office  which  was 
not  attached  to  a  factory  or  operating  establishment  moved  to  the 
suburbs.  Thus,  central  cities  appear  to  be  retaining  their  position  as 
centers  for  administrative  offices. 


"Donald  L.  Foley,  The  Suburbanization  of  Administrative  Offices  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area,  Research  Report  No.  10,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
University  of  California,  1957. 
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Most  executives  feel  the  need  for  daily  face-to-face  communication, 
which  is  usually  easiest  to  establish  in  the  central  cities.  For  a  few  opera- 
tions this  motivation  is  not  great  enough  to  hold  the  offices.  Insurance 
offices,  for  example,  have  moved  to  outlying  areas.  Some  firms  in  the 
newly  developing  electronics  and  missile  industries  are  locating  their 
offices  on  the  Peninsula.  Many  of  these  firms  have  more  frequent  con- 
tact with  other  defense  firms  and  government  agencies  outside  the 
metropolitan  area  than  with  the  business  community  in  San  Francisco. 
These  business  relations  suggest  that  the  geographic  situation  of  the  San 
Francisco  Airport  may  be  a  significant  factor  in  the  location  of  the 
offices. 


CHART  5. 


LOCATION  OF  RETAIL  SALES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
OAKLAND  SMSA  BY    COUNTY,    1948  TO  1958. 
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Experience  with  office  locations  in  the  Bay  Area  appears  to  be  similar 
to  that  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  While  there  has  been  some 
movement  outward  from  the  center  of  New  York,  it  has  not  affected 
the  dominance  of  Manhattan  for  office  location."  In  both  the  Bay  Area 

"See  Raymond  Vernon,  The  Changing  Economic  Function  of  the  Central  City, 
New  York,  1959,  p.  88ff.  A  survey  by  the  New  York  Times  published  on  September  5 
and  6,  1961,  indicates  no  change  in  trends  since  Vernon's  study. 
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and  the  New  York  region  the  movement  of  offices  to  the  suburbs  has 
been  an  economic  event  of  some  significance  for  the  suburb  but  not  for 
the  central  city. 

Manufacturing 

Of  the  major  types  of  economic  activity,  manufacturing  shows  the 
least  concentration  in  the  central  cities.  In  1958,  46  percent  of  manu- 
facturing, measured  by  value  added,  was  located  in  San  Francisco  and 

TABLE  5 

San  Francisco's  Service  Receipts  as  Proportion  of  Total 

FOR  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  1958,  by  Type  of  Service 


Type  of  service 


Hotels,  motels,  tourist  courts,  camps 

Motion  pictures 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

Auto  repair,  auto  services,  garages 

Miscellaneous  repair  service 

Personal  services 

Amusement,  recreation  services,  except  motion  pictures . 

Total  selected  services 


Percentage  of 
SMSA  total 


75.4 
68.1 
68.0 
47.8 
43.0 
41.4 
38.8 

57.0 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19S8  Centut  of  Bu»ineaa,  vol.  VI. 

Oakland."  San  Francisco,  however,  has  less  manufacturing  than  does 

Alameda  County.  The  allocation  of  manufacturing  among  the  counties 

of  the  metropolitan  area  in  1958  was  as  follows: 

Percent 

Alameda  County 39 

San  Francisco  County 28 

Contra  Costa  County 19 

San  Mateo  County 12 

Other  counties 2 

Total 100 

The  manufacturing  industries  with  the  greatest  concentration  in  San 
Francisco  are  apparel  with  86  percent  of  its  activity  in  San  Francisco, 
printing  and  publishing  (66  percent),  furniture  (55  percent),  and  food 
products  (38  percent).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bay  Area's  fairly  sizable 

"When  measured  by  employees  a  slightly  higher  percentage  was  located  in  these 
two  cities.  This  difference  is  explained  largely  by  the  location  in  Richmond,  outside 
the  central  cities,  of  the  oil  refineries  which  have  large  value  added  and  few  employees. 
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production  of  petroleum  products,  chemicals  and  primary  metals  is 
almost  entirely  outside  San  Francisco. 

While  San  Francisco  increased  its  manufacturing  on  a  constant  dol- 
lar basis  during  each  census  interval  since  1947,  the  city's  proportion  of 
the  metropolitan  area's  total  declined,  especially  from  1947  to  1954. 
During  the  first  interval,  from  1947  to  1954,  there  was  rapid  expansion 
in  the  East  Bay,  notably  in  Richmond  and  San  Leandro.  In  the  second 

CHARTS.      LOCATION  OF  SERVICE  RECEIPTS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
OAKLAND   SMSA  BY    COUNTY,     1948  TO  1958. 
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period,  growth  shifted  to  other  municipalities.  In  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area  the  greatest  relative  increase  was  in  San  Mateo  Ck)unty. 
Alameda  County  retained  a  constant  share  of  manufacturing  during 
both  periods.  The  greatest  Bay  Area  growth  in  this  period  took  place 
in  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area,  especially  Sunnyvale.  (See  Table  6 
and  Chart  7  for  location  of  manufacturing  in  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitan  area.) 

TABLE  6 

San  Francisco's  MANtrrAcruRiNG  as  Proportion  of  Total 

FOR  San  Francisco-Oakland  Standard  Metropolitan 

Statistical  Area,  1958,  by  Industry  Group 

(Measured  by  value  added) 


Industry  group 


Apparel  and  related  products . 

Printing  and  publishing 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Food  and  kindred  products.  .  . 
Fabricated  metal  products.  .  . 

Transportation  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactures .  . 
Machinery  (except  electrical) . 

Electrical  machinery 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products 

Pulp,  paper  and  products 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 
Primary  metal  industries 

Total  Manufactures 


Percentage  of 
SMSA  total 


85.7 

65.9 
54.1 
37.7 
29.5 
26.3 
23.5 
23.1 
15.0 
13.0 
11.9 
9.2 
4.6 

27.8 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1958  Census  of  Manfactureg,  vol.  III. 


Economic  Functions  of  Central  Cities 

This  statistical  analysis  of  the  relation  of  the  central  cities  to  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  suggests  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic functions  of  these  cities."' 

San  Francisco  is  a  major  center  for  business  offices.  In  addition  to 
regional  and  headquarters  offices,  many  business  services,  such  as  attor- 
neys' offices  and  banking  firms  are  located  in  the  city.  And  to  provide 
for  these  functions,  there  are  printing  and  publishing  establishments, 
hotels,  eating  and  drinking  places,  and  related  entertainment. 

"See  Raymond  Vernon,  op.  cit.,  for  comparison  with  New  York  City  and  other 
central  cities. 
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Much  of  the  manufacturing  located  in  San  Francisco  finds  personal 
conmiunication  important.  Traditionally  the  apparel  industry  has  been 
oriented  in  this  way.  Printing  and  publishing  needs  fast  access  to  its 
customers.  These  firms  are  concentrated  in  San  Francisco,  with  addi- 
tional plants  located  in  the  nearby  East  Bay.  Wholesale  trade,  especially 
in  a  few  fields  like  home  furnishings,  is  highly  concentrated  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Some  activities,  however,  have  a  distinct  tendency  to  locate  outside 
San  Francisco.  The  relatively  unaesthetic  industries  of  oil  refining,  some 
chemical  plants,  and  scrap  metal  yards,  for  example,  are  located  outside. 
Much  of  the  retail  trade  activity,  especially  that  of  food  stores,  is  spread 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area,  along  with  the  population.  Similarly, 
most  facilities  providing  personal  services  are  located  near  the  popula- 
tions they  serve.  Large  department  stores  and  clothing  stores  have  long 
been  centered  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  With  the  growing  use  of 
the  automobile  these  stores  have  been  decentralizing,  although  central 

CHART  7.     LOCATION  OF  MANUFACTURING  IN   SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND 

SMSA  BY    COUNTY,    1947  TO  1958 
(MEASURED  BY  DOLLAR  VALUE  ADDED) 
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cities  still  hold  a  considerable  amount  of  this  trade.  The  business  activ- 
ity associated  with  the  automobile  tends  to  be  decentralized.  This  is 
true  of  the  bulk  oil  storage  station,  gasoline  service  stations,  automobile 
repair,  and  even  auto  wholesalers. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  suburbs  have  encouraged  some 
new  industrial  development  outside  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  The 
location  of  the  growing  electronics  industry  in  the  Palo  Alto  area  is  at 
least  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  suburban  middle  class 
environment  of  the  Peninsula  is  attractive  for  the  engineers  and  scien- 
tific personnel  who  must  staff  the  electronics  firms. 

There  is  evidence  that  San  Francisco  will  continue  to  have  a  substan- 
tial economic  base  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  it  has  experienced  some 
relative  decline  in  most  economic  functions,  and  a  fairly  substantial 
erosion  of  its  relative  position  in  others.  These  declines  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  San  Francisco  may  anticipate  by  1980  some  of  the 
economic  decay  presently  found  in  older  cities  of  the  East.  Already 
there  has  been  an  absolute  decline  in  population  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Berkeley.  Will  absolute  declines  in  economic  activity 
follow,  as  has  occurred  elsewhere? 

Oakland's  position  is  somewhat  different  from  San  Francisco's. 
Oakland's  base  is  more  heavily  in  manufacturing  and  less  in  services 
than  San  Francisco's.  Paul  Wendt,  in  his  study  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  central  business  districts,  found  that  land  values  were  de- 
clining in  Oakland's  central  business  district,  but  rising  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's." Apparently  San  Francisco's  prominence  for  financial  adminis- 
tration, for  prestige  shopping  and  entertainment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  city  to  retain  its  commercial  activities.  Oakland,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  face  more  serious  competition  with  outlying  areas. 

"  Paul  F.  Wendt,  The  Dynamics  of  Central  City  Land  Values — San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  1950-1960.  Research  Report  18,  Real  Estate  Research  Program,  Institute 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1961. 


Future  Trends 

Various  economic  analyses  of  California  indicate  that  the  state  may 
expect  a  lower  rate  of  growth  in  employment  during  the  next  decade 
than  was  experienced  in  the  1950's.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  will 
mean  a  lower  rate  of  immigration  to  California.  Population  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  jobs  become  harder  to  find.  If  this  should  happen, 
the  state  will  be  faced  with  serious  problems  of  economic  development. 
California,  like  many  older  Eastern  states,  would  then  have  to  stimulate 
new  employment  opportunities. 

There  will  be  differences  in  the  rates  of  growth  in  the  various  regions 
of  California.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  should  expect  to  fare  better 
than  most  of  the  others  and  have  a  relatively  high  rate  of  growth.  Even 
this  rate  of  increase  probably  will  lag  behind  that  experienced  in  the 
period  1950-1957,  although  in  absolute  numbers  growth  in  the  1960's 
probably  will  equal  that  of  the  1950's.  A  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce report  expects  an  increase  in  employment  in  the  Bay  Area  of 
463,000  from  1957  to  1970,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  about  2.3  per- 
cent." Stanford  Research  Institute  in  its  study  foresees  approximately 
the  same  rate  of  increase.^*  To  put  this  in  perspective,  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  from  1950  to  1957  was  about  2.8  percent;"  from  1957  to  1961, 
2.7  percent."* 

In  most  respects  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  economy  of  the  Bay 
Area  will  remain  unchanged  in  the  coming  decade.  However,  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  electronics  and  other  industries  related  to  the  space 
and  defense  programs  will  increase  their  importance  in  the  local  econ- 
omy. These  industries  will  be  dependent  upon  political  decisions  relat- 
ing to  government  spending  on  defense,  space,  and  research  programs. 
(This,  of  course,  was  also  true  of  the  shipbuilding  and  repair  programs 
of  the  past.)  It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  defense  and  space  industries 
will  decline  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Even  if  there  should  be  an  effec- 
tive arms  control  program,  there  will  continue  to  be  heavy  government 
demand  for  electronic  equipment  to  jx>lice  the  arms  control  and  for 
space  exploration.  One  should  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  shifts 
in  military  and  government  demand  may  cause  contract  cancellations 
with  temporarily  severe  dislocations  in  specific  localities.  The  defense 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Future  Development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  1960-2020. 

"  Stanford  Research  Institute,  The  California  Economy,  1947-1980;  by  Robert  K. 
Arnold  and  associates,  Menlo  Park,  December  1960. 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  data,  op.  cit. 

"  Nonagricultural  employment  only. 
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industry  is  fast  changing,  with  rapid  obsolescence  and  occasionally 
large  layofEs  of  personnel. 

The  impact  of  the  defense-oriented  industries  has  been  largely  in 
Santa  Clara  County  and  southern  San  Mateo  County.  This  geographic 
concentration  is  expected  to  continue  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay 
Area.  Because  these  industries  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  growth 
of  the  Bay  Area,  it  is  expected  that  most  of  the  growth  in  the  next 
decade  will  be  located  in  the  southern  portions.  Some  electronics  plants 
undoubtedly  will  be  located  elsewhere. 

The  expectations  of  increased  economic  activity  are  not  limited  to 
defense  industries.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  anticipates  sub- 
stantial increases  in  manufacturing  in  the  Bay  Area  in  the  next  10  to 
15  years.  Some  of  the  industries  in  which  growth  is  probable  include: 
refineries,  petrochemical  and  other  chemical  industries,  computer  pro- 
duction, food  products  industries,  the  packaging  and  container  industry, 
aluminum  fabrication,  printing  and  publishing,  furniture,  and  indus- 
trial service  and  supply.  In  addition,  it  is  considered  possible  that  an 
integrated  steel  mill  will  be  built  in  the  Bay  Area,  with  a  related  increase 
in  metal  working  and  other  industries  which  would  profit  by  the  instal- 
lation of  such  a  mill.  This  adds  up  to  a  considerable  growth  in  manu- 
facturing activity  in  industries  already  well  established  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Conunerce  foresees  other  changes  in  ac- 
tivity. Wholesale  trade  is  expected  to  increase,  but  to  lose  some  of  its 
dominant  regional  position  to  Los  Angeles  and  cities  of  the  Central 
Valley.  Transportation  can  expect  to  decline  relative  to  other  sectors. 
Government  activity  should  see  continued  rapid  growth.  This  increase 
will  be  largely  in  functions  of  state  and  local  government  which  will 
expand  in  order  to  provide  services — especially  education — for  the 
growing  population.  Similarly,  construction  will  be  active  in  providing 
for  new  population  and  industry.  Activity  in  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  is  expected  to  grow  more  than  proportionally.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  continued  decline  of  agriculture  is  anticipated  as  population 
and  industry  preempt  farm  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  Area. 

In  locational  terms  the  Bay  Area  can  expect  continued  decentraliza- 
tion from  the  central  cities.  However,  the  spread  of  population  and 
economic  functions  will  still  leave  substantial  activity  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  Most  central  and  regional  offices  will  be  in  these  cities. 
Similarly,  much  of  the  service  activity,  wholesale  trade,  and  tourist 
trade  will  remain  with  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  Nevertheless,  the 
bulk  of  the  growth  will  occur  in  Santa  Clara  County  and  this  will  tend 
to  move  the  economic  and  demographic  center  of  gravity  southward 
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from  San  Francisco.  The  northern  part  of  the  area  can  expect  less  of 
the  region's  growth.  However,  locally  severe  problems  may  be  experi- 
enced because  a  small  absolute  increment  may  represent  a  large  relative 
increase  in  population  or  industry  for  a  small  community.  The  gradual 
spread  of  suburbs  northward  can  be  expected  to  continue,  and  the 
coastal  areas  of  Contra  Costa  County  can  anticipate  further  develop- 
ment of  its  heavy  industry  and  other  activities  that  are  dependent  upon 
port  facilities. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  Bay  Area  can  expect  more  of  the  same. 
The  basic  character  of  the  area  will  not  change  greatly.  Growth  will 
continue,  although  probably  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the  mid  50's.  There 
will  be  severe  local  growth  problems,  however,  especially  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  economic  environment  faced  by  public  policy  makers  will 
not  be  fundamentally  different  from  the  present  one. 

There  are,  however,  clues  to  possible  new  developments  and  prob- 
lems. In  the  first  place,  the  growth  of  the  electronics-defense  industry 
brings  with  it  possible  difficulties  as  well  as  benefits.  This  new  industry 
is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  political  decisions  and  subsequent  arbitrary 
changes  in  demand.  Moreover,  it  is  characterized  by  very  rapid  obsoles- 
cence. Entrepreneurs  must  be  skillful  and  alert  lest  they  be  by-passed 
in  new  product  development.  This  new  industry  brings  to  the  Bay  Area 
the  excitement  of  new  ideas  and  products,  but  also  introduces  a  new 
vulnerability. 

Much  of  the  analysis  in  this  paper  and  elsewhere  of  the  economy  of 
the  Bay  Area  has  been  in  terms  of  the  region  and  the  state  of  California. 
However,  future  developments  in  the  area  may  be  even  more  influenced 
by  national  events  than  by  state  and  local  ones.  Consequently,  in  looking 
to  the  future,  it  is  important  to  consider  national  economic  trends.  In 
this  regard,  it  has  already  been  noted  that  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
metropolitan  area  has  experienced  population  growth  in  the  1950's 
remarkably  near  the  average  for  metropolitan  areas  of  its  size. 

Examination  of  the  national  economic  scene  indicates  that  automa- 
tion and  other  economic  developments  are  contributing  to  severe  prob- 
lems in  employment.  Manufacturing  employment  has  never  regained 
its  1953  peak,  although  production  has  climbed  considerably.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  automation,  as  it  spreads  to  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  will  bring  reductions  in  the  demand  for  labor  comparable  to 
those  in  manufacturing.  Already  automation  has  had  an  impact  in  the 
telephone  industry  and  is  beginning  to  in  the  banking  field.  Mechani- 
zation and  technological  innovation  in  construction  has  substantially 
reduced  labor  requirements  in  this  area.  This  suggests  that  limitations 
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on  employment  opf>ortunity  and  consequent  needs  for  retraining  of 
displaced  workers  are  likely  to  become  a  major  problem  in  the  Bay  Area. 
Related  to  this  is  the  probability  that  rapid  technological  change  will 
lead  to  more  plant  closings  in  the  area  as  the  plant  and  equipment  ages. 
It  seems  improbable  that  these  shifts  in  resources  will  be  as  significant 
in  this  area  in  the  next  decade  as  they  are  already  in  some  eastern  cities, 
but  they  will  be  a  factor. 

Physical  decay  of  the  central  cities  is  another  development — now 
prominent  in  the  older  cities  of  the  East — which  may  increasingly  be- 
come a  problem  in  this  area.  While  the  downtown  business  and  enter- 
tainment districts  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  expected  to  remain 
vital,  a  belt  of  blighted  areas  has  appeared  around  the  downtown 
sections. 


The  Role  of  Projections  and  Their 
Significance  for  Public  Policy 

In  a  free  enterprise  economy  most  basic  economic  decisions  are  made 
by  private  firms.  These  decisions,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must  be 
in  tune  with  natural  laws  of  economic  development.  The  public  sector 
is  not  generally  conceded  a  major  role  in  economic  decisions.  This  idea 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent  with  regard  to  actions  of  the  federal 
government  which  indirectly  determine  or  influence  economic  events. 
At  the  state  and  local  level,  decision  making  is  still  very  largely  a  private 
matter.  State  development  agencies  are  generally  not  permitted  or  moti- 
vated toward  extensively  influencing  economic  decisions. 

If  the  economic  decisions  in  the  conmiunity  are  to  be  made  by  private 
enterprise,  of  what  value  are  economic  projections  to  the  public  policy 
maker  at  the  local  level?  There  appear  to  be  two  roles  which  projections 
may  play.  In  the  first  place,  local  governments  may  anticipate  economic 
changes  in  order  to  prepare  for  them.  Thus,  if  growth  is  expected,  prep- 
aration may  be  made  for  provision  of  the  services,  schools,  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  which  will  be  required.  Problems  can  be  anticipated 
before  they  appear.  In  a  sense,  this  is  a  passive  reaction  to  economic 
change,  but  it  is  the  one  in  which  local  government  plays  its  most 
significant  role. 

Secondly,  economic  projections  may  be  useful  in  guiding  public 
agencies  so  they  may  influence  economic  decisions.  While  economic 
decisions  are  usually  made  by  the  private  sector,  part  of  the  environ- 
ment within  which  they  are  made  is  public.  This  is  to  suggest  that  the 
picture  presented  earlier  is  overdrawn,  and  that  public  agencies  need 
not  be  entirely  imf>otent  in  this  area. 

This  poses  the  question  of  what  local  governments  may  do  to  in- 
fluence private  economic  decisions.  Governmental  action  may  have  two 
aspects:  first,  that  of  the  economic  development  of  the  region  as  a  whole, 
and  second,  the  allocation  of  this  development  geographically  within 
the  region. 

The  problem  of  influencing  economic  development  in  a  region  has 
usually  been  approached  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  There  is  little  explicit 
economic  planning  on  the  metropolitan  area  level.  Although  govern- 
ment on  the  regional  level  might  have  numerous  opportunities  to  in- 
fluence private  economic  decisions,  the  institutional  arrangements  for 
economic  planning  on  the  metropolitan  area  level  are  generally  inade- 
quate. New  institutional  devices  must  be  invented  to  assist  the  localities 
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before  this  planning  can  be  effective.  The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Gov- 
ernments, for  example,  may  provide  a  basis  for  some  future  regional 
planning.  Only  time  will  tell  what  other  institutional  arrangements  may 
be  required. 

There  are,  however,  political  obstacles  to  effective  planning.  In  many 
metropolitan  communities  important  groups  stand  to  gain  from  the 
present  lack  of  economic  planning.  Unplanned  growth  may  become 
valuable  in  itself  for  many  powerful  interests.  Agricultural  landowners 
who  expect  to  sell  to  developers  at  increased  prices,  as  well  as  construc- 
tion firms  and  local  commercial  enterprises,  may  benefit,  at  least  in  the 
short  run,  from  uncontrolled  growth.  Thus,  the  problems  of  economic 
planning  in  the  metropolitan  area  become  entwined  with  problems  of 
political  and  administrative  institutions  and  with  politics  itself. 

Economic  trends  in  the  Bay  Area  pose  two  different  types  of  problems 
for  policy  makers.  On  one  hand,  are  the  problems  of  growth  such  as 
those  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area.  On  the  other  hand,  are 
those  problems  associated  with  a  relatively  stable  economy  which  must 
adjust  to  changes  caused  by  movement  to  the  suburbs  and  shifting 
demands  for  products  and  employment.  Thus,  like  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  Bay  Area  has  problems  of  growth,  of  readjustment,  and 
even  of  decline.  Unlike  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  however,  the 
Bay  Area's  most  pressing  problems  are  those  of  growth.  While  these 
two  types  of  problems  supplement  each  other  to  some  extent,  unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  workers  who  lose  jobs  because  of  technological 
change  are  not  qualified  to  fill  the  new  jobs  being  created.  Public 
policies  for  the  two  kinds  of  problems,  although  interrelated,  require 
different  approaches. 

Several  devices  are  available  to  government  authorities  who  under- 
take economic  planning  to  direct  economic  activity  into  socially  desir- 
able channels  before  growth  takes  place.  One  device  is  land  use  plan- 
ning through  the  familiar  techniques  of  zoning  and  master  plans. 
Present  use  of  this  device  is  severely  limited  by  the  fact  that  zoning  is 
undertaken  by  the  individual  city  and  county  governments,  and  thus 
does  not  cope  adequately  with  economic  problems  that  spread  over 
entire  metropolitan  areas. 

A  second  device  which  might  be  used  is  the  taxing  power.  For  many 
years  taxation  has  been  used  by  the  federal  government  as  an  instru- 
ment of  public  policy.  But  on  the  local  level  there  has  been  much  less 
consideration  of  taxes  as  instruments  of  economic  development.  Local 
taxes  are  usually  thought  of  as  negative  factors  that  discourage  invest- 
ment and  growth  in  an  area.  Positive  use  of  tax  policy  is  severely  limited 
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by  the  fact  that  local  taxes  are  imposed  by  small  jurisdictions.  One 
result  is  that  cities  compete  among  themselves  to  obtain  industry  so  as 
to  provide  a  "tax  base."  To  solve  this  problem  it  is  suggested  that  taxes 
on  industrial  property,  and  perhaps  even  on  commercial  property,  be 
levied  by  a  jurisdiction  larger  than  the  city.  The  proceeds  would  then 
be  redistributed  to  the  localities  according  to  population,  or  by  some 
other  measure  of  need.  This  would  greatly  facilitate  planning  of  the 
location  of  industrial  growth  on  an  area  basis. 

A  third  device  is  the  provision  of  incentives  for  economic  growth. 
There  are  a  great  many  types  of  incentives,  but  recently  the  most  pop- 
ular has  been  the  industrial  park.  This  has  been  used  to  good  effect  by 
Stanford  University  in  the  industrial  development  of  its  lands.  How- 
ever, this  program  has  not  been  integrated  into  an  economic  plan  for 
the  entire  county.  The  interests  of  the  University  and  the  industrial 
clients  seem  to  have  been  more  important  in  this  development  than 
areawide  economic  planning. 

Another  form  of  economic  assistance  is  the  provision  of  social  over- 
head, particularly  transportation  facilities.  Decisions  on  highway  con- 
struction and  other  means  of  transportation,  such  as  rapid  transit,  may 
influence  growth  in  a  desired  direction.  So  far,  most  highway  planners 
are  more  concerned  with  the  passive  policy  of  providing  roads  to  meet 
existing  and  expected  needs  than  with  the  use  of  highway  construction 
to  influence  economic  growth.  Again,  as  with  the  other  devices,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  regional  planning  in  order  to  coordinate  transporta- 
tion policy. 

The  second  tyj>e  of  problem  for  policy  makers  is  the  need  for  adjust- 
ment to  economic  change  that  has  already  taken  place.  It  might  be 
called  post  facto  planning.  Many  of  the  related  problems  are  familiar 
ones  to  central  cities:  the  renewal  of  capital  in  blighted  areas,  finding 
new  uses  for  land  and  resources  of  the  city,  and  revitalization  of  down- 
town areas. 

Automation  poses  other  important  problems  in  the  economy  of  this 
and  other  metropolitan  areas.  Automation's  effects  are  already  being 
felt,  and  may  become  quite  massive  within  a  few  years.  There  are 
occasional  closings  of  industrial  plants  and  curtailment  of  employment 
Increased  difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  placing  unemployed  in  new 
jobs  because  of  the  great  disparity  in  skills  required  for  the  old  and  new 
jobs.  Automation  is  expected  to  replace  workers  in  additional  fields 
such  as  office  operations,  the  services,  trade,  and  even  middle  manage- 
ment. On  one  hand,  job  opportunities  will  be  affected,  with  consequent 
employment  difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  leisure  may 
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rise  rapidly  and  place  further  demands  upon  public  recreational  facili- 
ties. Some  of  the  increased  leisure  may  be  in  the  form  of  shorter  work- 
weeks, but  there  may  also  be  a  good  deal  of  forced  leisure — that  is,  per- 
sons will  become  unemployed,  underemployed,  or  leave  the  labor  mar- 
ket. We  can  anticipate  earlier  retirement,  more  youths  staying  in  school, 
or  remaining  unemployed  after  leaving  school,  and  more  housewives 
unable  to  obtain  work.  If  automation  proceeds  very  far  in  the  next 
decade,  as  appears  possible,  local  governments  can  expect  increased 
demands  on  its  facilities  for  recreation,  parks,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
schools,  adult  education  programs,  and  programs  dealing  with  juvenile 
and  adult  delinquency. 

Thus,  economic  changes  expected  in  the  Bay  Area  will  raise  increas- 
ingly serious  problems  for  policy  makers  in  anticipating  growth  and 
demands  for  new  facilities,  on  one  hand,  and  in  readjusting  to  changed 
demands  on  old  facilities  and  programs,  on  the  other. 


Comment: 

By  Donald  L  Foley 

Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning 

Orville  Poland's  monograph  provides  an  informed  profile  of  the  Bay 
Area's  economy,  with  emphasis  on  recent  trends,  current  characteristics, 
and  likely  future  directions  of  change,  together  with  suggested  points  at 
which  public  policy  might  advantageously  be  brought  to  bear.  With  his 
discerning,  essentially  descriptive  account  I  generally  concur.  He  has 
offered  a  valuable  contribution. 

He  has,  however,  perhaps  stuck  a  bit  doggedly  with  Bay  Area  statis- 
tics— or,  more  precisely,  with  statistics  for  the  six-county  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA)  and  for  the 
single-county  San  Jose  SMSA.  His  comparison  of  the  two  contiguous 
SMSAs  is  helpful,  but  he  does  not  provide  much  sense  of  the  Bay  Area's 
place  within  the  regional  economy  of  California  or  the  Far  West  and, 
particularly,  of  the  Bay  Area's  complementary  relationship  to  and 
division  of  function  with  its  great  metropolitan  rival,  the  Los  Angeles 
Area.  The  word  "Los  Angeles"  appears  only  once. 

California's  spectacular  economic  growth  since  the  war  has  been 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  vigorous  expansion  of  durable-goods  manu- 
facturing— mainly  related  to  national  defense  and  space  expenditures 
by  the  federal  government — and  employment  in  this  sector  more  than 
doubled  from  1950-60.  During  and  following  the  war,  California  be- 
came the  nation's  most  significant  locale  for  aircraft  production  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  several  associated  product  groups,  particularly 
missiles,  and  communications  and  electronic  equipment.  In  this,  the 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  SMSA  was  by  far  the  great  gainer,  absorbing 
363,000  additional  manufacturing  workers,  an  increase  amounting  to 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  state's  total  manufacturing  employment  gain 
for  1950-60.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  seven-county  Bay  Area  utilized  by 
Poland,  with  about  a  quarter  of  the  state's  population,  was  substantially 
by-passed,  gaining  only  81,000  in  manufacturing  employment,  or  15 
percent  of  the  state's  increase.  And  of  the  Bay  Area  increase  in  manu- 
facturing employment,  47,000  were  in  the  San  Jose  SMSA  alone,  leaving 
the  six-county  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA  with  an  increase  of  only 
34,000,  less  than  one  tenth  of  her  giant  south-state  rival  SMSA.  A  heavy 
preponderance  of  selected  manufacturing  industries  persists  in  Los 
Angeles.  (See  table  below.)  As  guided  missiles  and  electronics  have  risen 
to  greater  importance,  however,  their  manufacture  has  been  less  monofH 
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olized  by  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the  Santa  Clara  County  complex 
south  of  Palo  Alto  has  emerged  as  distinctly  important,  as  these  1961 
figures  show: 

Distribution  of  California  Employment 


Statewide 
total 

Percent 

Seven- 
county 
Bay  Area 

Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach 
SMSA 

Rest 

of 
state 

Total 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Communications 
equipment 

188,600 

93,832 
39,329 

1.3 

3.4 

40.2 

67.3 
90.9 

53.6 

31.4 

5.7 
6.2 

100.0 
100  0 

Electronic  components. 

100.0 

This  shift  in  distribution  has  also  embraced  Sacramento,  making  for 
an  extended  Bay  Area  prominence  in  these  industries.  It  would  be  re- 
vealing to  develop  further  comparisons  of  this  order,  so  that  the  growth 
and  make-up  of  the  Bay  Area  and  the  Los  Angeles  economy  could  be 
directly  compared. 

In  a  middle  part,  Poland  describes  with  Census  statistics  the  percent- 
age distributions  in  various  economic  activities  as  between  San  Fran- 
cisco (in  some  cases,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland)  and  the  rest  of  the 
SMSA.  These  are  helpful,  faithful  summaries,  showing  trends  from 
1948-58  and  describing  the  degree  of  centralization  as  of  1958.  Treating 
each  major  industrial  sector  singly,  however,  does  not  provide  a  mean- 
ingful view  of  the  economic  character  and  balance  of  the  central  cities 
as  units,  or  of  major  geographic  sections  as  units.  How,  for  example, 
does  one  characterize  the  economies  for  San  Mateo  County  or  for  Ala- 
meda and  Contra  Costa  counties  (perhaps  excluding  Oakland,  since  it 
is  treated  as  a  central  city)?  Nor  does  Poland  deal  with  the  tremendously 
important  phenomenon  of  commuting,  together  with  the  differentials 
between  the  distributions  of  work  places  and  residences. 

And  what  of  the  economic  and  fiscal  health  of  various  major  political 
units  within  the  Bay  Area?  What  have  been  the  implications  of  the 
shifts  in  industrial  location,  of  differential  population  growth,  and  of 
the  emerging  transportation  network?  What  economic  problems  face 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  the  rest  of  the  East  Bay,  and  other  sections? 

In  his  final  part,  Poland  discusses  future  possibilities  and  the  pros- 
pects for  public  guidance  of  developments  within  the  Bay  Area.  To  his 
comments  I  would  merely  add  some  brief  final  points. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  recognize  that  in  the  complex  process  of  change 
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some  institutional  sectors  of  our  social  economy  are  more  subject  to 
capricious  change  than  others.  It  is  essential  to  understand  present 
momentum,  for  this  provides  a  suggestive  basis  for  extrapolating  short- 
run  future  trends.  Perhaps  in  those  phases  of  life  in  which  traditional 
patterns  are  relatively  more  important — the  realms  of  religion,  family 
life,  political  organization,  formal  education,  etc. — it  is  realistic  to 
assume  a  degree  of  stability  that  makes  extrapolation  reasonably  re- 
liable. But  is  this  also  possible  with  respect  to  economic  development 
in  California  and  its  leading  metropolitan  areas? 

My  reaction  is  that  in  this  realm  the  forecasting  of  economic  trends 
for  an  additional  twenty  years  must  be  recognized  as  a  very  precarious 
business.  Who  can  reliably  anticipate  the  changing  character  of  military 
demands  (on  which  California  is  so  inordinately  dependent),  the  vicis- 
situdes of  "cutting-edge"  developments  in  research  and  technology  (in 
which  this  state  has  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead),  the  seriousness  of 
potential  unemployment  with  the  unanticipatable  vagaries  of  its  timing 
and  sectional  impact,  and  the  spatial  patterns  resulting  from  heavy  yet 
politically  controlled  public  investment  and  aggressive  yet  largely  un- 
coordinated private  development?  One  need  only  consider  the  highly 
significant  shifts  in  the  relative  functional  roles  and  the  internal  metro- 
politan patterns  that  the  1940-60  period  have  already  brought  to  realize 
how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  forecast  these  accurately. 

For  certain  purposes  aggregative  extrapolations  are  helpful.  But  they 
must  be  treated  as  illustrative  only — as  what  might  happ>en  if  past 
trends,  modified  by  stated  assumptions,  were  to  continue.  Trends  are 
inevitably  resultants  of  the  dynamic  interaction  of  many  forces  oper- 
ating in  a  mixed  economy  under  highly  pluralistic  circumstances.  We 
are  in  great  need  of  modes  of  analysis  that  break  down  the  aggregate 
and  get  at  the  likely  contributions  and  interaction  patterns  of  various 
components.  Among  other  things  it  would  be  enlightening  to  identify 
the  kinds  of  capital  development  under  way,  with  an  eye  to  discussing 
the  prospects  for  future  activity  levels.  William  L.  C.  Wheaton,  for 
example,  has  assembled  an  inventory  for  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area  identifying  the  relative  volumes  of  capital  development  classified 
by  land-use  category — residential,  manufacturing,  retail  business,  etc. — 
by  dollar  value  of  project,  and  by  type  of  developer,  together  with  a 
brilliant  discussion  of  the  relative  importance  of  governmental  and 
private  expenditure.  We  currently  lack  sufficient  understanding  of  the 
total  development  process  to  be  able  to  design  fully  effective  govern- 
mental guidance. 
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Insofar  as  uncertainty  is  so  dominant  a  characteristic  of  California's 
future,  it  would  seem  important  that  metropolitan  planning,  if  and  as 
it  emerges  as  a  functioning  reality,  be  directed  toward  a  strategic  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  change  that  cannot  be  anticipated.  Single  projections 
may  misleadingly  suggest  single  plans.  While  a  single  long-range  plan 
for  the  Bay  Area  might  have  great  merit — technically,  for  designing  a 
coherent  spatial  pattern  and  for  the  planning  of  essential  basic  utilities, 
transportation,  etc.,  and  politically,  in  providing  a  leadership  which  at 
best  could  help  to  make  the  plan  self-fulfilling — the  single  plan  will 
likely  fail  to  get  at  the  dynamics  of  development.  There  is  an  extremely 
important  place  for  the  full  exploration  of  the  most  likely  "key  develop- 
ments" and  the  kinds  of  cumulative  impacts  they  could  trigger.  From 
this  we  could  work  toward  public  leverage  devices  for  ensuring  the 
effective  guidance  of  these  key  developments  in  the  interest  of  identified 
social  and  economic  goals.  Considering  that  most  of  our  future  growth 
will  be  in  metropolitan  areas,  it  behooves  us  to  tap  our  best  experience 
in  physical  planning  (to  date,  essentially  at  the  local  level)  and  economic 
policy  formulation  (to  date,  primarily  at  the  national  level)  in  synthe- 
sizing an  essential  new  kind  of  metropolitan  planning. 


Comment: 

By  Paul  F.  Wendt  and  Ernesto  Cabrera  R. 
Center  for  Research  in  Real  Estate  and  Urban  Economics 

Roughly  three  fourths  of  Orville  Poland's  paper  is  dedicated  to  a  care- 
ful description  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  economy.  Poland's  ap- 
proach, in  this  part  of  the  paper,  is  to  provide  us  with  historical  trends 
and  present  description  of  the  structure  of  a  few  basic  economic  vari- 
ables. A  statistical  comparison  of  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  with 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  metropolitan  area  is  also  made.  Taking 
into  account  the  resources  and  time  at  his  disposal,  and  the  limited 
objective  stated,  namely,  to  describe  the  economic  trends  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  Poland  should  be  complimented  on  having  made 
a  useful  contribution  to  knowledge  about  the  structure  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  economy. 

The  latter  part  of  the  paper  relies  extensively  on  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  study.  The  California  Economy,  1947-1980,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  projection,  The  Future  Development 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  1960-2020.  Using  these  studies  as  back- 
ground, the  author  attempts  to  project  future  growth  patterns  of  the 
different  geographical  sections  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  dis- 
tinct problems  to  be  created  as  a  result,  and  some  possible  methods  of 
solution.  These  involve,  of  course,  the  very  difficult  problem  of  fore- 
casting, and  the  relationships  of  forecasting  to  economic  policy  and  to 
policy-implementing  instruments.  Here  we  feel  Poland  is  treading  on 
weaker  ground.  As  we  shall  see  below,  descriptive  data,  while  useful  as 
a  departure  for  further  study  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  are  adapt- 
able to  only  the  crudest  type  of  forecasting.  In  adopting  the  extra- 
polations made  by  SRI  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Poland 
accepts  their  implicit  and  explicit  assumptions,  and  hence  their  limita- 
tions. 

Description,  per  se,  poses  two  important  disadvantages  to  the  regional 
analyst.  First,  description  alone  can  prove  dangerous  to  the  researcher, 
for  it  may  lead  him  to  assemble  data  without  regard  to  any  analytical 
framework.  Second,  and  more  important,  the  descriptive  method  alone 
is  too  static  an  approach  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  either  forecasting  or 
policy  formulation.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  such  an  approach, 
in  this  regard,  is  to  provide  us  with  a  base  from  which  to  make  simple 
extrapolations  into  the  future.  This  limitation  is  highlighted  in  Poland's 
comment  on  page  26,  "All  this  indicates  that  the  Bay  Area  can  expect 
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more  of  the  same."  Extrapolation  has  obvious  forecasting  shortcomings, 
and  acceptable  metro-economic  forecasting  requires  a  theoretical  frame- 
work.20 

Indeed,  the  main  objective  of  metropolitan  economic  analysis  is  to 
provide  a  link  between  a  general  description  of  a  region,  a  forecast  of 
its  future,  and  the  eventual  formulation  of  economic  policy  for  that 
community. 

The  Role  of  Economic  Models  in  Policy  Formulation 

Economic  analysis  is  invariably  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  an  eco- 
nomic model;  it  provides  a  framework  for  analysis.  The  more  formal 
the  analysis,  the  more  rigorous  the  model  becomes,  of  necessity.  All 
models  are,  however,  abstract  representations  of  reality.  If  they  were 
reproductions  of  the  real  world,  they  would  be  so  complex  that  they 
would  be  of  no  practical  use  to  us. 

The  economic  model's  purpose  is  to  help  the  analyst,  or  policy -maker, 
perceive  the  effects  upon  the  economy  of  an  extraneous  injection  (due 
to  policy  or  to  natural  causes)  into  the  system.  Thus,  the  usefulness  of 
an  economic  model  can  be  judged  by  its  predictive  value.  Economic 
models,  however,  can  only  assist  the  personal  judgment  involved  in 
decision  making,  they  cannot  supplant  it.^ 

Models  for  analyzing  the  metropolitan  economy  have  ranged  from 
simple  extrapolations  of  a  few  main  economic  variables,  of  the  sort  that 
could  be  developed  from  Poland's  study  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
to  economic  base  models  similar  to  those  cited  by  Poland,**  and,  more 
recently,  to  sophisticated  interaction  models.^  Space  does  not  allow  us 
to  go  into  the  details  of  an  interaction  model  here.  However,  a  few  very 

^  Britton  Harris,  "An  Accounts  Framework  for  Intrametropolitan  Models,"  (paper 
presented  at  Conference  on  Regional  Accounts  in  Miami,  Florida,  November  29- 
December  1,  1962),  p.  1,2.  "A  formal  statement  of  theory  is  identical,  in  my  opinion, 
with  a  model.  At  the  point  of  model-building,  however,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
abandon  portions  of  a  theory  in  the  interests  of  feasibility.  That  is  to  say,  that  a 
model  may  be  an  application  of  an  incomplete  theory,  even  when  the  model-builder 
'knows  better.'  I  specifically  exclude  from  consideration  any  model  which  relies  on  the 
prediction  of  trends,  since  its  assumptions  must  by  definition  preclude  the  possibility 
of  conditional  prediction  under  radically  new  policies  or  conditions."  See  also,  Paul  F. 
Wendt,  "Forecasting  Metropolitan  Growth,"  California  Management  Review  26-34, 
Fall  1961. 

^  H.  Tyszynski,  "Economic  Theory  as  a  Guide  to  Policy:  Some  Suggestions  for 
Reappraisal,"  Economic  Journal,  June  1955,  p.  198:  "The  only  proper  function  of 
economic  theory  in  matters  of  policy  is  to  act  as  an  aid — one  may  hope  as  a  major  aid, 
but  never  as  a  unique  basis — in  finding  solutions  to  specific  problems." 

**  In  economic  base  models  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  export  sector  is  the 
sector  that  primarily  determines  the  level  of  income  and  economic  welfare,  very  much 
as  in  Keynesian  doctrine,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  investment  sector  is  the 
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general  remarks  and  an  inside  view  of  research  currently  in  progress 
along  these  lines  may  be  in  order. 

Partly  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  improved  metropolitan  fore- 
casting techniques,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Program,  University  of  California,  to  develop  a  prototype  metres- 
politan  economic  model  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area."  The  system 
under  development  will,  among  other  things,  treat  the  household  sectors 
and  part  of  government  activity  and  capital  formation  activity  as  en- 
dogenous variables.  The  model  will  be  designed,  in  part,  for  use  in 
forecasting  the  effects  of  changes  in  extraneous  variables,  as  well  as  of 
changes  in  the  individual  coefficients,  or  parameters,  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Furthermore,  it  is  expected  that  the  model  will  be  useful  for 
application  to  other  metropolitan  areas  as  well. 

Public  Policy  Recommendations 

The  facts  of  life,  however,  are  that  models  such  as  these  are  not  now 
in  existence  and  Poland  finds  it  necessary  to  recommend  public  policies 
based  upon  admittedly  imperfect  forecasting  techniques.  The  author 
sees  a  dual  role  for  local  governments  in  the  Bay  Area:  ". . .  first,  that 
of  the  economic  development  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  and  second,  the 
allocation  of  this  development  geographically  within  the  region."  (p.  28) 
Based  upon  the  Department  of  Commerce  projections,  he  hazards  the 
judgment  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  Area  will  face  problems  of 
growth  while  the  core  will  face  problems  of  readjustment  with  a  stable 
economy.  Fortunately,  his  recommendations  for  public  policy  action  do 
not  rest  uf>on  the  accuracy  of  these  growth  projections. 

In  the  final  section  of  his  paper,  Poland  concentrates  his  attention 
on  public  "programs  to  divert  economic  activity  into  socially  desirable 
channels  before  the  growth  takes  place."  In  the  last  analysis,  public 

dynamic  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  sector  is  assumed  to  be  the  passive 
sector,  being  dependent  on  the  level  of  the  export  sector. 

For  a  brief  criticism  of  the  economic  base  model,  see  Roland  Artie,  "On  Some 
Methods  and  Problems  in  the  Study  of  Metropolitan  Economics"  (paper  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Regional  Science  Association  at  The  Hague,  Holland,  Septem- 
ber 4-7,  1961). 

"  Interaction  (interindustry,  input-output)  models  have  been  developed  to  take 
into  account,  empirically,  the  interdependence  of  economic  activity.  They  are,  roughly 
speaking,  the  empirical  counterpart  of  Walras's  theoretical  general  equilibrium 
model.  See  Leon  Walras,  Elements  of  Pure  Economics  (W.  Jaffe,  tr.),  Homewood, 
Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  1954.  See  also,  Hollis  B.  Chenery  and  Paul  G.  Clark, 
Interindustry  Economics,  New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1959. 

"  The  planning  and  conceptual  phase  of  the  project,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
senior  author  and  Professor  Roland  Artie,  has  been  under  way  since  the  spring  of 
1962.  The  second  phase  will  consist  of  detailed  planning,  assembly  of  data  and  testing 
of  the  model. 
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policy  must  be  directed  toward  broad  economic  and  social  objectives 
and  must  be  implemented  by  feasible  measures.  Three  specific  objec- 
tives for  attaining  socially  desirable  goals  at  the  metropolitan  level 
suggest  themselves  as  a  background  for  the  consideration  of  the  role  of 
public  policy. 

1.  An  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  made  possible  by  an  in- 
crease in  output,  brought  about  through  efficient  allocation  of 
existing  and  new  resources. 

2.  An  optimum  distribution  of  income  among  the  people  and  be- 
tween the  different  sub-regions. 

3.  An  optimum  land  use  and  construction  design  from  aesthetic 
and  functional  points  of  view. 

Poland  recommends  four  public  policy  devices  (p.  29-30).  Each  of 
these  devices  touch  upon  one  or  more  of  the  specific  objectives  outlined 
above.  What  the  author  has  failed  to  point  out,  however,  is  that  the  full 
attainment  of  one  of  these  objectives  may  preclude  the  attainment  of 
another.  Thus,  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  is  (or  should  be) 
aimed  at  reaching  a  reasonable  compromise  between  these  three  objec- 
tives, the  implementation  of  which  calls  for  a  host  of  policy  measures 
including,  perhaps,  those  proposed  by  Poland. 

The  first  measure  proposed  by  the  author,  "land  use  planning 
through  the  familiar  techniques  of  zoning  and  master  plans,"  is  most 
generally  viewed  as  a  physical  planning  measure,  as  differentiated  from 
economic  planning.  Of  the  four  measures  proposed,  the  first  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  and  the  least  costly  to  implement.  However,  we  must 
not  overemphasize  the  role  played  by  physical  planning.  Irrespective 
of  this  sort  of  planning,  there  are  purely  economic  reasons  dictated  by 
the  opposing  forces  of  gains  from  concentration  against  diminishing 
returns  from  land  use  which,  together  with  tof>ographical  features, 
greatly  influence  economic  activity  within  the  metropolitan  region. 
The  problem  in  the  use  of  this  "device"  is  that,  although  we  can  justify 
some  public  interference  with  private  land  market  decisions,  we  have 
no  criteria  for  knowing  how  much,  when,  or  where. 

The  second  of  the  four  policy  "devices"  which  Poland  recommends, 
the  dual  use  of  the  "taxing  power"  as  an  incentive  mechanism  for  the 
allocation  of  resources  and  as  a  means  of  redistributing  incomes  within 
the  metropolitan  area,  touches  upon  our  specific  objectives  (1)  and  (2). 

The  most  critical  problem  here  is  that  we  do  not  know  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  resources  we  wish  to  achieve.  We  have  the  device 
but  we  don't  know  how  to  use  it.  Poland  appears  to  be  making  a  case 
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for  the  fact  that  competition  among  cities,  to  obtain  industries,  leads 
to  an  inefficient  allocation  of  industrial  growth  on  an  areawide  basis. 
One  would  think  that  this  free  play  of  the  market  might,  in  the  absence 
of  better  criteria,  be  a  perfectly  sound  way  of  achieving  efficiency.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  questionable  how  great  a  role  local  taxes  play  on 
commercial  and  industrial  location  decisions.  Local  taxes  usually  repre- 
sent only  a  small  percentage  of  total  taxes  paid.  The  further  proposition 
of  the  author,  "the  redistribution  of  local  tax  revenues  on  the  basis  of 
population  or  some  other  measure  of  need,"  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently suggested,  yet  at  the  same  time  most  controversial  and  difficult 
to  implement.  Who  is  to  say  what  "need"  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  meas- 
ured? 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  Poland's  third  and  fourth  policy  measures 
can  be  conveniently  grouped  together  under  a  broader  concept  of 
"social  overhead."  They  both  have  a  bearing  on  our  first  specific  objec- 
tive stated  above.  Admittedly,  a  minimum  of  social  overhead  capital 
is  necessary  for  economic  development  and  may  serve  as  a  useful  incen- 
tive for  guiding  the  location  of  economic  growth.  However,  to  create 
social  overhead  facilities  ahead  of  demand  (unlike  zoning  measures,  for 
example)  is  only  a  permissive  method  of  stimulating  economic  develop>- 
ment  and  of  inducing  its  allocation  to  the  most  desired  locations  within 
the  metropolitan  region.  Furthermore,  the  provision  of  excess  capacity 
in  social  overhead  is  a  very  expensive  inducement  measure.  When  due 
consideration  is  taken  of  the  relative  weakness  of  local  government 
finances,  this  measure  may  place  more  of  a  burden  on  governments  of 
local  communities  than  they  can  bear. 

The  underlying  plea  of  the  author  in  his  concluding  sections  is  for 
a  greater  role  for  the  public  sector  in  guiding  metropolitan  growth. 
Assuming  that  the  public  sector  can  be  provided  with  adequate  fore- 
casting tools,  suitable  criteria  for  metropolitan  efficiency,  adequate 
financial  resources,  and  a  rational  intergovernmental  decision  structure, 
we  can  all  join  his  plea. 


closing  Comment: 

By  Orville  F.  Poland 

Institute  of  Governmental  Studies 

The  commentators  on  this  paper  are  concerned  over  the  inadequacy 
of  economic  models,  where  they  exist,  for  providing  a  rigorous  frame- 
work to  project  future  growth.  The  author  is  well  aware  of  these  short- 
comings, and  looks  forward  to  the  availability  of  the  metropolitan  eco- 
nomic model  now  under  development  in  the  Center  for  Research  in 
Real  Estate  and  Urban  Economics.  This  present  paper  has  not  been 
presented  as  a  basis  for  economic  planning  in  the  Bay  Area.  Such  plan- 
ning requires  additional  research,  using  the  best  methodological  tools 
which  may  be  at  hand.  A  start  in  this  direction  can  be  exj>ected  in  the 
proposed  transportation  study,  which  will  provide  the  bases  for  co- 
herent transportation  policy  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Donald  Foley  has  commented  that  Los  Angeles  has  been  mentioned 
but  once  in  the  paper.  Touchy.  The  relationship  of  the  Bay  Area  to  its 
hinterland  in  Northern  California  and  to  the  rest  of  the  state  has  not 
been  examined  with  any  thoroughness  here.  It  is  a  worth-while  subject 
of  study.  Perhaps  even  more  significant  is  the  relationship  between  the 
Bay  Area  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  economic  future  of  the 
entire  nation  will  be  a  dominant  factor  in  the  future  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Paul  Wendt  and  his  colleague  Ernesto  Cabrera  seem  to  have  more 
faith  than  I  do  in  the  ability  of  the  free  market  to  insure  an  optimum 
allocation  of  resources  in  the  metropolitan  area.  My  plea,  however,  is 
not  that  public  authorities  should  directly  allocate  these  resources. 
Rather  it  is  hoped  that  public  means  will  be  developed,  on  the  metro- 
politan area  level,  to  influence  private  decisions  and  thus  to  help 
guide  resources  into  socially  desirable  channels.  Over  the  past  seventy- 
five  years  powerful  indirect  means  of  influencing  decisions  have  been 
developed  on  the  national  level.  Now  is  the  time  to  create  and  start  using 
comparable  devices  in  the  metropolitan  region. 
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Introduction 

In  salient  degree,  the  future  of  intergroup  relations  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  will  be  the  creature  of  a  single  development  of  the  recent 
past:  a  phenomenal  growth  in  the  Negro  population  and  its  concen- 
tration in  restricted  areas,  actually  ghettoes,  within  the  Bay  Area's 
major  cities.  The  presence  of  those  enclaves  of  color,  pressing  against 
their  retaining  walls,  has  become  the  central  fact  in  intercultural  rela- 
tions, the  central  problem  of  public  and  private  agencies  which  must 
accommodate  their  programs  to  the  rising  expectations  of  minority 
groups,  the  central  challenge  for  movements  grounded  in  the  equali- 
tarian  tradition. 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  other  racial  and  ethnic  develop- 
ments are  without  significance.  The  primacy  of  the  Negro  question 
should  not  obscure  the  emergence  of  several  new  subcultural  commu- 
nities, notably  the  Central  Americans;  seminal  changes  in  older  sub- 
groups such  as  the  Japanese  and  Chinese;  or  the  proliferation  of 
Mexican  clusters  within  and  on  the  fringes  of  those  localities,  of  varying 
size,  which  have  offered  least  resistance  to  the  incursion  of  low-status 
minorities  that  speak  a  different  language  and  display  a  different  set 
of  mores. 

The  growth  of  the  Mexican  population  has  an  importance  second 
only  to  that  of  Negro  in-migration  and  natural  increase.  Large  Mexican 
communities  are  an  old  phenomenon  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles; 
waves  of  immigration  from  below  the  border  long  ago  fanned  out  along 
the  southern  perimeter  of  the  United  States,  from  Texas  to  California. 
Only  recently,  however,  have  Mexicans  moved  north  as  permanent 
residents  in  great  numbers. 

Emphasis  on  the  Negro  is  compelled  by  three  specific  considerations. 
The  Negro  population  is  relatively  new  to  the  Bay  Area,  whereas 
Mexicans  have  been  a  familiar  sight  for  a  long  time,  if  not  always  so 
large  a  part  of  the  local  human  scene.  Negroes,  migrating  primarily 
from  the  south  and  southwest,  have  a  salient  conspicuousness,  their 
semi-rural  traits  standing  out  even  more  sharply  against  the  Bay  Area 
urban  backdrop  because  of  their  color.  The  major,  vital  new  actors  in 
the  interracial  drama  are  Negroes.  In  the  coming  scenes  they  will  have 
even  larger  roles  to  play  and  will  move  even  closer  to  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

Another  reason  for  focusing  on  Negroes  is  that  Negro-white  tensions 
have  become  nationwide  in  scope  during  the  last  two  decades.  An  ex- 
amination of  them  as  they  emerge  in  the  Bay  Area  reveals  a  certain  local 
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and  regional  uniqueness,  but  it  also,  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
reveals  a  similarity  to  Negro-white  relations  in  the  nation's  other  large 
urban  centers.  The  claim  of  some  Bay  Area  enthusiasts  that  more 
equitable  patterns  have  developed  here  can  be  examined  most  critically 
in  a  discussion  of  Negro-white  relations. 

Finally,  the  Negro-white  focus  is  dictated  by  the  social  and  political 
militancy  of  Bay  Area  Negroes,  in  contrast  to  the  passivity  or  mild  pro- 
test of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Indians,  and  Mexicans.  The  determination 
of  the  white  majority  to  yield  only  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  demands  that 
present  imbalances  be  corrected  can  but  lead  to  further,  more  intense, 
conflict — conflict  that  will  probably  become  the  most  crucial  the  Bay 
Area  community  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  during  the  coming  decades. 

Relations  of  Bay  Area  Mexicans  to  other  groups,  including  Negroes 
as  well  as  the  majority  "Anglos,"  cannot  be  neglected.  No  observer 
familiar  with  the  history  and  current  patterns  of  Mexican-Anglo  re- 
lations would  suggest  that  they  are  so  tranquil  as  to  merit  only  casual 
reference.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  emphasis.  Mexicans  are  not 
untouched  by  Negro-white  conflict.  Their  responses  influence  the  final 
outcome,  and  they  are  affected  by  it.  Mexicans  and  Orientals  may  not 
play  central  roles  in  the  ongoing  intergroup  drama,  they  may  even  pre- 
fer to  remain  aloof,  but  they  are  cast  in  a  play  from  which  they  cannot 
withdraw;  they  have  been  assigned  roles  both  tragic  and  comic.  Though 
the  final  outcome  is  not  known,  one  thing  is  sure:  the  actors  themselves 
will  help  create  the  next  scenes  and  eventually  write  the  finale. 

The  time  will  soon  be  at  hand,  perhaps  is  here  already,  for  a  large- 
scale  reappraisal  of  Mexican  participation  in  California  life,  specifi- 
cally in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The  Mexican's  fate  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  Negro's,  and  the  Negro's  prospects  are  not  easily  separated 
from  the  cumulative  experiences,  hopeful  or  frustrating,  of  California 
Mexicans.  Social  scientists  concerned  with  Bay  Area  minorities  might 
well  make  sociological  study  of  Mexicans — their  traits,  institutions, 
values,  aspirations,  and,  above  all,  their  relations  to  the  Anglos  and 
to  other  minorities — the  next  order  of  business. 

The  encounter  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  Bay  Area,  as  elsewhere, 
has  taken  varied  forms — avoidance,  accommodation,  competition,  con- 
flict. The  last  has  been  the  principal  way  in  which  members  of  the  two 
groups  have  conducted  their  association  when  avoidance  was  no  longer 
possible,  when  frightened  whites  could  no  longer  flee  to  the  suburbs  as 
bitter  Negroes  sought  to  break  through  the  walls  of  the  ghetto.  Con- 
flict, which  is  becoming  large-scale  and  systematic,  is  not  focused  on  any 
one  issue  but  covers  a  wide  range,  each  issue  emerging  from  some  vital 
need  or  aspiration. 
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In  the  continuing  conflict,  propaganda,  political,  legal,  and  even 
physical  clashes  will  surely  accompany  attempts  to  resolve  issues  in 
employment,  housing,  education,  social  welfare,  and  civil  rights.  From 
time  to  time  specific  definitions  of  the  issues  will  shift.  However,  the 
underlying  struggle  for  full  participation  of  Negroes — and  other  mi- 
norities— in  Bay  Area  life,  which  is  what  the  clashes  are  all  about  in 
the  first  place,  will  proceed  unabated. 

Institutions  public  and  private  will  find,  as  indeed  they  already 
have  found,  that  in  one  way  or  another  intergroup  conflict  encroaches 
on  their  interests  and  commands  some  kind  of  confrontation  and  re- 
sponse, though  of  exactly  what  kind  may  not  always  be  clear.  Remote 
are  the  chances  that  the  hope  expressed  a  number  of  years  ago  by  a 
white  Employment  Service  official — that  "Negroes  will  go  back  to 
Texas  and  take  the  whole  damned  race  problem  with  them" — will  be 
realized.  In  direct  but  also  in  subtle  and  indirect  ways  the  growing 
presence  of  the  Negro  is  reshaping  the  ethos  of  Bay  Area  culture,  leav- 
ing an  imprint  on  the  gamut  of  institutions  and  attitudes.  The  Bay 
Area  will  not  be  the  same  again — that  much  is  known. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  the  response  of  Bay  Area  residents 
to  Negroes  has  not  been  sufficient  to  resolve  or  even  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  underlying  sources  of  friction.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Bay  cities  have  exhibited  little  competence  in  dealing  with  the  by- 
products of  their  inadequate  response.  The  failure  has  produced  pat- 
terns of  Negro-white  interaction  that  are  virtual  duplicates  of  patterns 
in  other  large  urban  communities  to  which  large  numbers  of  Negroes 
have  migrated.  By  substituting  a  few  names  and  figures  in  accounts  of 
Negro-white  relations  in  New  York  or  Chicago  one  can  produce  a  strik- 
ingly accurate  description  of  the  situation  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
or  Berkeley.  By  the  same  token,  New  York  and  Chicago  suburban  areas 
have  a  marked  likeness  to  those  of  Oakland  (San  Leandro)  and  San 
Francisco  (San  Rafael),  where  minimum  requirements  for  residence 
seem  almost  invariably  to  include  a  pale  skin.  From  1950  to  1960  Oak- 
land's Negro  population,  for  example,  increased  from  45,000  to  83,000; 
that  of  San  Leandro,  which  is  separated  from  Oakland  partially  by  a 
narrow  creek,  and  at  one  place  by  a  wire  fence,  decreased  from  20  to  17. 

During  the  past  two  decades  the  Bay  Area,  as  perhaps  could  have 
been  expected,  has  lost  much  of  its  uniqueness.  Its  physical  appearance 
has  become  less  distinctive;  its  new  buildings  are  in  the  concrete  and 
glass  packing-box  style;  its  freeways  are  as  crowded  and  ugly  as  any  to 
be  found  in  eastern  cities.  Its  culture  has  tended  toward  standardiza- 
tion. Deviant  movements  which  seem  new  and  creative  all  too  fre- 
quently turn  out  to  be  fads  whose  chief  support  eventually  rests  on 
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those  who  see  an  opportunity  for  commercial  exploitation.  Finally, 
its  social  forms  reflect  little  of  an  unusual  history  or  of  a  distinctive 
way  of  absorbing  new  peoples  and  relating  them  to  those  already  there. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  Bay  Area's  having  joined  the 
national  society  and  having  been  caught  up  in  the  metropolitan  main 
drift  than  the  local  emergence  of  national  patterns  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. In  that  respect,  too,  the  Bay  Area  has  arrived.  Citizens  of  Oakland 
and  San  Leandro,  San  Francisco  and  San  Rafael,  Richmond  and  North 
Richmond,  need  no  longer  feel  that  they  are  being  outdone  by  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  or  Chicago.  In  the  circumstances  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  pattern  of  Negro  response  in  the  Bay  Area 
is  not  significantly  different  from  Negro  response  in  other  metropolitan 
communities. 

When  Negroes  began  moving  to  Bay  Area  cities  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  early  1940's,  white  residents  were  not  without  local  precedent  to 
guide  their  reactions.  After  all,  frightened  whites  had  almost  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  drastic  uprooting  of  another  racial  minority,  the 
Japanese,  from  the  very  areas  into  which  Negroes  were  pouring.  Al- 
though Bay  cities,  unlike  the  south,  had  no  elaborately  detailed  sys- 
tem of  sanctions  and  prohibitions  governing  all  aspects  of  Negro-white 
relations,  there  was  enough  in  the  way  of  rough  custom  to  indicate 
what  could  be  done.  The  Bay  Area  had  for  guidance  a  long  experience, 
reaching  back  a  hundred  years,  with  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Mexicans,  Filipinos,  and  other  dark-skinned  peoples.  That  experience 
consisted  largely  of  systematic  exclusion  of  minorities  from  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  community,  exclusion  supported  not  only 
by  white  public  opinion  but  also,  in  time,  by  statutory  law,  court  de- 
cisions, and  the  apparatus  of  local  community  power.  True,  some  self- 
segregation  was  involved,  a  consequence  of  minority  commitment  to 
cherished  religious,  cultural,  and  nationality  values.  But  that  should 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  members  of  minorities  had  a 
very  narrow  range  of  choice — and  the  boundaries  of  that  range  were 
established  by  whites. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Negro  visitors  to  the  Bay  Area  were 
impressed  by  the  acceptance  accorded  them  in  many  public  places  and 
the  apparently  easy  relations  between  their  Negro  hosts  and  local 
whites.  However,  more  than  one  of  those  visitors,  in  diaries  and  letters 
to  home,  noted  that  Negroes  were  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the  total 
population,  leading  quiet  and  unobtrusive  lives  within  small  enclaves 
of  dark  people.  They  wrote,  too,  of  the  overt  discrimination  against 
Chinese  and  Japanese — and  against  those  Negroes  who  were  so  bold 
as  to  assert  their  equalitarian  rights.  Negroes  who  migrated  to  the  Bay 
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Area  in  the  1940's  and  1950's  found  that  although  general  discrimina- 
tory practices  no  longer  had  the  open  backing  they  once  had,  segrega- 
tion was  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  fabric  of  community  life  as  to 
become  for  them  the  cornerstone  of  their  new  experience.  Moreover, 
segregation  and  underprivilege  ^vill  no  doubt  continue  to  be  the  most 
important  feature  of  Bay  Area  life  for  dark  people  and  their  descend- 
ants— even  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  native  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Golden  West. 

In  focusing  on  Negro-white  relations,  this  paper  examines  the  nature 
and  principal  areas  of  conflict.  It  assesses  trends  and  prospects  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  primary  task  of  this  series  of  Franklin  K.  Lane 
papers:  to  envisage  major  developments — economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical— in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  during  the  decades  ahead. 

Besides  the  Introduction,  there  are  four  parts:  Minority  Population 
Growth  and  the  Development  of  Intergroup  Tensions;  Problem  Areas 
in  Intergroup  Relations  (employment,  education,  housing,  and  wel- 
fare); Intergroup  Conflict  and  Social  Action  Movements;  and  Summary 
and  Conclusions. 


Minority  Population  Growth  and 
Development  of  Intergroup  Tensions 

Rapid  and  continuing  population  growth  have  characterized  the  Bay 
Area,  and  most  other  metropolitan  areas,  for  many  years.  Not  only  has 
the  total  population  increased  greatly,  but  also  the  distribution  by  race 
has  undergone  very  significant  changes.  In  fact,  one  can  get  a  good  in- 
troduction into  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  intergroup  relations  in 
the  Bay  Area  by  looking  at  Census  figures  on  population  growth  and 
racial  distribution. 

Negroes 

Between  1940  and  1960  the  total  population  of  six  Bay  Area  coun- 
ties almost  doubled,  from  1,461,804  to  2,783,359.^  In  startling  contrast, 
the  growth  of  the  Negro  population  was  more  than  twelvefold.  In 
1940  there  were  only  19,759  Negroes,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  in  Ala- 
meda County,  primarily  in  Oakland.  By  1960  the  number  had  jumped 
to  238,754.  Though  the  rate  of  growth  during  the  next  two  decades 
will  not  likely  be  so  high,  current  projections  indicate  that  by  1980 
Bay  Area  Negroes  will  have  at  least  tripled  their  present  numbers,  in 
the  following  steps:  310,000  by  1965;  414,000  or  more  by  1970;  and, 
with  a  sharp  increase  in  the  early  1970's,  primarily  because  of  local 
natural  growth,  586,000  by  1975.  A  continuing  high  rate  of  growth 
would  push  the  figure  well  over  800,000  by  1980. 

The  total  population  of  the  six  counties  will  have  increased  to 
4,116,000  by  1975.  However,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  to  whites  will 
have  increased  from  approximately  %2  ^^Vi-  ^7  1^80  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  ratio  will  be  %  perhaps  even  %.  Stated  another  way:  during 
the  period  from  1960  to  1975  the  Bay  Area's  general  population  will 
increase  by  about  fifty  percent  while  Negroes  are  increasing  about  150 
percent.  These  figures  take  on  added  significance  when  it  is  recalled 
that  in  1940  the  Negro  population  was  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
Bay  Area's  total. 

Had  the  rapidly  growing  Negro  population  been  more  or  less  evenly 
distributed  geographically  and  socially  among  the  general  population 
of  the  Bay  Area,  the  multiple  problems  of  Negro-white  relations  which 
have  plagued  the  community  for  the  past  two  decades  would  not  have 

^Demographic  data  utilized  in  this  monograph  are  derived  primarily  from  the 
U.  S.  Census,  and  relate  to  six  of  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and  Solano  (the  San  Francisco-Oakland  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area). 
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developed  in  their  present  intense  forms.  Acculturation  would  have 
been  faster.  But  Negroes  moving  into  the  Bay  Area,  and  their  offspring, 
many  of  whom  have  reached  maturity  during  the  past  decade,  have 
found  themselves  funneled  into  a  few  counties,  and,  within  those 
counties,  into  traditionally  "minority"  areas,  from  which  residential 
movement  to  other  neighborhoods  was  extremely  difficult  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible. 

In  1940  the  Negro  population  of  the  six  counties  was  slightly  less 
than  20,000.  Of  this  number  12,335  were  in  Alameda  County  and  4,846 
in  San  Francisco  County.  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Mateo,  and  Solano 
counties  had  less  than  a  thousand  Negro  inhabitants  each.  As  a  result 
of  migration  during  the  war  and  post-war  periods,  plus  a  high  birth 
rate,  the  total  was  in  excess  of  147,000  by  1950,  representing  a  better 
than  sevenfold  increase  within  one  decade. 

In  1950  the  Negro  population  of  Alameda  County  was  69,442,  or 
more  than  five  times  the  number  in  1940.  San  Francisco  County  showed 
a  ninefold  increase,  to  43,502.  Taken  together,  the  two  counties  had 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Negro  population.  However,  sharp  in- 
creases had  occurred  in  the  other  counties  as  well,  with  the  most  dra- 
matic taking  place  in  Contra  Costa,  where  the  Negro  population  grew 
to  more  than  forty  times  its  1940  figure:  from  582  to  22,023.  Negroes 
in  Marin,  San  Mateo,  and  Solano  counties  in  1950  numbered  3,257, 
2,395,  and  6,604,  respectively. 

During  the  1950's  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  nearly  so  dramatic. 
However,  there  was  still  a  net  gain  of  62.2  percent,  adding  almost 
100,000  Negroes  to  the  population.  Alameda  County  in  1960  had 
more  than  111,000  Negroes;  San  Francisco  County,  more  than  74,000. 
The  number  in  Contra  Costa  County,  which  had  sky-rocketed  during 
the  prior  decade,  increased  only  slightly,  to  25,294;  Marin  County  had 
a  growth  of  less  than  1,000,  reaching  4,070.  A  big  increase  occurred  in 
San  Mateo  County,  where  a  better  than  350  percent  surge  brought 
the  Negro  population  to  over  10,800.  In  Solano  County  the  Negro 
group  almost  doubled,  reaching  12,741. 

Projections  for  the  next  three  five-year  intervals  indicate  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Bay  Area's  Negro  population  will  continue  to  be  concen- 
trated in  Alameda  and  San  Francisco  counties.  In  1965  the  two  counties 
will  have  238,000  of  the  310,000  Bay  Area  total;  in  1970,  305,000  of 
414,000;  in  1975,  392,000  of  586,000.  Nevertheless,  by  1980  San  Mateo 
County  should  have  no  fewer  than  226,000  Negroes,  9,000  more  than 
San  Francisco  County,  which  will  have  dropped  to  third  place.  Even 
so,  if  the  present  rate  of  general  population  decline  in  San  Francisco 
County  should  continue,  the  Negro-white  population  ratio  might  come 
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to  resemble  that  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where  approximately  half  the 
inhabitants  are  Negroes. 

"Other  Races" 

In  1940,  "Other  Races"  (Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos,  American 
Indians,  Asiatic  Indians,  and  minor  Southeast  Asiatic  peoples)  in  the 
Bay  Area  greatly  outnumbered  the  Negroes.  As  the  numerical  relation- 
ship was  being  reversed  during  the  succeeding  two  decades,  the  nature 
and  locus  of  intergroup  conflict  shifted  considerably.  There  were  only 
107,000  people  of  Other  Races  in  the  entire  six-county  area  in  1960.  In 
no  county  was  the  figure  greater  than  the  Negro  total;  indeed,  only 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  counties  did  Other  Races  approach 
the  Negro  total,  the  ratio  in  San  Francisco  being  6  to  7  and  in  San 
Mateo  4  to  5.  In  San  Francisco  County  were  located  some  three  fifths  of 
all  members  of  the  Other  Races.  In  Alameda  County  the  ratio  of  Other 
Races  to  Negroes  was  approximately  1  to  4;  in  Contra  Costa  County, 
I  to  5;  in  Marin  and  Solano  Counties,  1  to  3. 

Mexican-Americans 

Unfortunately,  the  dramatic  accretion  of  Mexicans  cannot  be  pin- 
pointed because  the  United  States  Census  has  not  distinguished  Mexi- 
cans in  its  regular  decennial  counts.  However,  recent  special  studies  by 
the  Census  Bureau  indicate  that  in  1960  there  were  1,400,000  white 
persons  of  Spanish  surname  in  California,  576,000  of  which  resided  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area 
had  a  total  of  177,239,  with  67,866  in  Alameda  County  and  51,602  in 
San  Francisco.  In  both  counties  and  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a  whole 
Negroes  substantially  outnumbered  the  Spanish  surname  whites.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  forecast  what  will  happen  to  the  Mexican-American 
population  in  the  Bay  Area  during  the  next  two  decades,  since  natural 
growth  rates  of  the  past  two  decades  are  difficult  to  establish.  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  local  public  agencies,  however,  suggests  the  natural 

^  Detailed  findings  of  the  Census  studies  are  not  yet  published.  The  Mexican- 
American  minoiity  is  frequently  treated  as  if  it  were  a  "racial"  as  well  as  a  nation- 
ality, religious,  and  linguistic  minority.  Sociologically,  Mexican-Americans  can  be 
thought  of  as  a  distinct  group  whose  physical  characteristics,  coupled  with  their 
cultural  traits,  lead  to  their  being  discriminated  against  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the 
dominant  "white"  elements  in  the  culture,  and  to  their  occupying  a  general  position 
closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Negro.  Nonetheless,  the  Mexican-American  has  a  better 
chance  for  assimilation  than  does  the  Negro.  It  is  the  Mexican's  cultural  disparity 
more  than  his  color  that  sets  him  apart,  and  cultural  disparity  is  more  readily  shucked 
than  is  pigmentation.  The  Spanish  surname  population  also  includes  Central  Ameri- 
cans, whose  growing  clusters,  although  relatively  recent  in  origin,  are  becoming  con 
spicuous  to  Bay  Area  social  welfare  agencies. 
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rate  of  increase  will  be  higher  than  that  for  the  general  population, 
although  not  so  great  as  that  for  Negroes.  A  decreasing  infant  mor- 
tality rate  and  a  longer  life  expectancy  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
increase,  though  a  rise  in  middle-class  aspirations  and  attainments, 
encouraging  the  limitation  of  family  size,  should  have  a  somewhat  off- 
setting effect. 

What  about  the  rate  of  migration  as  opposed  to  the  rate  of  natural 
increase?  Here  again  it  is  hazardous  to  predict.  Migration  trends  will 
be  shaped  by  several  variables:  national  immigration  policies,  relative 
economic  opportunities  in  agriculture  and  industry  in  the  Bay  Area, 
and  the  area's  social  and  cultural  assets  on  which  Mexicans  can  draw. 

Even  if  growth  rates  could  be  predicted  more  precisely,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  foresee  the  magnitude  and  shape  of  intergroup  relations 
problems  involving  Mexican-Americans  during  the  coming  decades. 
Some  prescience  about  the  rate  of  assimilation,  about  external  changes 
and  internal  attitudinal  and  institutional  modifications,  would  be  re- 
quired. Fluctuations  in  the  number  of  Spanish  surnames,  as  revealed 
by  future  censuses,  will  be  of  limited  value  as  indexes  of  assimilation 
because  of  marriages  of  Mexican  girls  with  Anglo  men,  the  Anglicizing 
of  Mexican  names  (Flores  into  Flowers,  for  example)  and  the  fact  that 
a  Spanish  surname  may  be  kept  by  some  families  even  after  they  have 
been  acculturated.  At  this  writing  the  least  risky  prediction  is  that  the 
Mexican-American  population  of  the  Bay  Area  will  increase  substan- 
tially during  the  years  ahead  but  will  be  slow  to  lose  its  cultural  dis- 
tinctiveness. 

Residential  Segregation 

Cultural  diversity  is  most  likely  to  create  tension  when  members 
of  minorities  are  visible  as  a  group,  and  group  visibility  is  assured  in 
Bay  Area  cities  by  residential  concentration.  During  the  past  two  de- 
cades much  of  the  intercultural  conflict  has  stemmed  from  the  efforts 
of  segregated  minorities,  especially  Negroes,  to  break  the  bonds  of  their 
confinement  and  find  the  kind  of  adequate  housing  not  available  in 
the  run-down  sections  to  which  they  initially  migrated.  Because  of  new 
pressures  building  up  within  the  Negro  ghettoes — pressures  which  can 
be  relieved  only  by  more  lebensraum — it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
future  will  not  bring  even  greater  clashes. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  psychological  and  sociological 
effects  of  residential  segregation  generally;  in  the  Bay  Area  itself  in- 
quiries have  added  to  a  growing  body  of  data.  Some  studies  were  in- 
spired by  efforts  to  develop  ameliorative  programs;  their  findings  have 
figured  prominently  in  hearings  conducted  by  legislative  and  admin- 
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istrative  bodies.  Only  rarely,  however,  have  explicit  or  implied  policy 
suggestions  been  adopted  and  incorporated  in  on-going  programs. 

The  Bay  Area's  surface  cosmopolitanism  covers  a  basic  racial  pro- 
vincialism that  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  camouflage.  The  fla- 
grant cultural  separatism  of  the  Negro  slums  at  Hunter's  Point  and 
in  "The  Fillmore"  has  its  precedent  in  Chinatowns  and  Japanese 
ghettos  of  an  earlier  time,  when  Bay  Area  whites  had  their  first  en- 
counters with  non-white  peoples. 

The  length  to  which  provincial  restrictiveness  has  now  progressed 
is  reflected  in  the  small  print  of  the  1960  Census.  In  Contra  Costa 
County  22,000  of  the  25,000  Negro  residents  were  living  in  eight  of 
ninety-nine  local  census  tracts.  Put  differently,  90  percent  of  the  Negro 
population  was  concentrated  in  eight  percent  of  the  census  tracts.  Half 
the  Negro  population  lived  in  three  census  tracts;  one  fourth  in  a 
single  tract,  covering  the  unincorporated  ai^d  extremely  substandard 
area  known  as  North  Richmond. 

In  San  Mateo  County,  which  also  has  99  census  tracts,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  10,486  Negro  residents  are  concentrated  in  six  census 
tracts.  In  one  tract  alone  Negroes  numbered  3,422 — almost  one  third 
of  the  entire  county  total.  The  main  areas  of  concentration  are  in  the 
City  of  Menlo  Park  and  in  an  unincorporated  area  known  as  East 
Palo  Alto.  Containment  of  Negroes  in  those  areas  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  in  the  face  of  a  mounting  push  from  San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
meda counties.  Yet  few  if  any  affirmative  steps  have  been  taken  by  San 
Mateo  County  to  receive  effectively  and  distribute  equitably  the  200,- 
000  Negroes  who  almost  certainly  will  live  within  its  borders  twenty 
years  hence. 

In  Solano  County  9,643  of  the  12,741  Negroes  live  in  six  of  the  35 
census  tracts.  One  tract  has  more  than  48  percent  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation. Though  the  presence  at  Vacaville  of  a  large  state  penal-medical 
facility  with  a  substantial  number  of  Negro  inmates  somewhat  distorts 
the  Solano  picture,  one  finds  in  Vallejo  a  pattern  of  Negro  residential 
distribution  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  the  more  densely 
populated  Bay  Area  counties. 

Negroes  in  Alameda  County  are  concentrated  not  only  in  west  Oak- 
land but  in  south  and  west  Berkeley  as  well.  In  Berkeley  slightly  more 
than  18,000  Negroes  live  in  seven  census  tracts  in  which  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  is  34  percent  or  higher.  One  tract,  which  is  91.5  percent 
Negro,  has  more  than  4,500  colored  residents.  This  distribution  is  re- 
flected sharply  in  the  Berkeley  public  schools.  In  1958,  2,275  of  the 
2,682  Negro  elementary  school  pupils  were  in  four  of  the  city's  seven- 
teen schools.  In  one  school  Negro  pupils  were  95.2  percent  of  the  stu- 
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dent  body.  In  the  remaining  three  they  were  88,  54,  and  43  percent, 
respectively. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  1960  Negroes  were  slightly  under  20  percent 
of  the  Berkeley  population,  their  5,049  children  in  the  public  schools 
were  almost  one  third  of  the  total  enrollment.  A  1960-61  enrollment 
survey  disclosed  that  in  five  elementary  schools  Negroes  were  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  all  the  pupils.  In  a  second  school  Negro  enrollment 
had  grown  to  above  90  percent  (94.8)  and  in  a  third,  to  90  percent. 
Eight  of  the  elementary  schools  had  less  than  two  percent  Negro  en- 
rollment, and  four  had  no  Negro  pupils  at  all. 

In  Marin  County  the  Negro  population,  which  totaled  4,070  in 
1960,  is  concentrated  in  two  localities:  Marin  City,  which  is  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Golden  Gate;  and  San  Quentin  Prison,  which  is  a  short 
distance  southeast  of  San  Rafael.  The  institutional  Negro  population 
of  the  county,  if  subtracted  from  the  total  number  of  Negroes,  reduces 
the  latter  to  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  general  population. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  Negro  population  will 
increase  rather  slowly  and  that  even  in  1980  there  will  not  be  more 
than  6,400  Negroes  in  all  of  Marin  County. 

In  this  connection  reports  submitted  by  the  official  Marin  County 
Committee  on  Racial  Discrimination  in  1959  are  instructive.  "Re- 
sponsible, qualified  Negroes  and  Orientals  who  attempted  to  rent  or 
to  buy  houses  from  37  active  real  estate  and  building  firms  in  the  county 
were,  in  all  but  three  cases,  refused.  One  of  the  three  houses  that  ap- 
peared to  be  available  was  priced  ten  percent  more  for  a  minority 
family."  The  committee  also  observed:  "Minority  families  attempting 
to  move  into  private  housing  in  Marin  County  have  been  discouraged 
by  reports  of  discrimination  as  well  as  by  discrimination  itself." 

"It  has  become  clear,"  the  statement  concluded,  "that  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  have  been  consistently  ignored  by  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  Marin  County,"  and  that  "the  housing  industry  here  has 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  resistance  against  any  attempt  to  discover 
and  remedy  violations  of  civil  and  economic  rights  in  the  county." 
Continuing  success  of  the  "housing  industry"  in  excluding  minorities 
has  been  generally  assumed  by  forecasters  of  Negro  population  trends 
in  Marin  County. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Negro  population  is  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  Fillmore,  Bayview,  Hunter's  Point,  ^Vestern  Addition,  and  Ingle- 
side  districts.  The  Western  Addition  is  undergoing  redevelopment  and 
will  lose  a  substantial  portion  of  its  Negro  population,  many  members 
being  unable  to  rent  or  to  purchase  homes  at  the  higher  prices  of  the 
replacement  units.  Of  the  Fillmore  district  a  recent  report  states:  "[It] 
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is  a  typical  slum  area  similar  to  those  found  in  most  large  cities  with 
old,  run-down  and  over-crowded  housing  and  a  high  incidence  of  crime 
and  delinquency.  The  recent  migrant  to  San  Francisco  usually  starts 
out  in  this  area."  However,  the  same  report  notes  that  there  has  been 
a  continuing  increase  in  the  number  of  census  tracts  in  which  non- 
whites  live,  indicating  some  slight  dispersal  of  the  Negro  population 
along  with  its  expansion  on  the  fringes  of  the  older  racial  sections. 

Such  is  the  human  profile  of  the  Bay  Area,  a  profile  full  of  emotional 
stress,  whose  features  are  not  likely  to  compose  themselves  for  many 
years. 


Problem  Areas  in  Intergroup  Relations 

When  members  of  an  identifiable  minority  attempt  to  share  more 
equitably  in  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  community  life, 
intergroup  tensions  almost  inevitably  follow.  Effective  protest  by  mem- 
bers of  minorities  must  find  collective  expression  in  organizations  de- 
veloped and  led  by  the  minority  itself.  A  deep  sense  of  injustice  or  out- 
rage usually  results  in  a  forceful  articulation  of  equalitarian  aspira- 
tions, breaching  the  outward  appearance  of  intergroup  harmony.  Mi- 
nority protest  and  betterment  activities  are  likely,  of  course,  to  evoke 
counter  movements  whose  guiding  purposes  are  to  contain  the  unrest 
and  preserve  as  much  of  the  status  quo  as  possible.  Intergroup  relations 
at  any  given  time  are  a  confrontation  or  compromise  of  the  conflicting 
forces. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  the  largest,  the  most  militant,  and 
most  readily  identified  racial  minority  is  the  Negro.  In  the  years  ahead, 
as  in  those  recently  past,  members  of  that  group  are  almost  certain  to 
be  at  the  center  of  intergroup  tensions.  In  those  circumstances  involve- 
ment of  Negroes  in  sharp,  sustained  conflict  with  various  elements  of 
the  larger  white  community  is  inevitable.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  there  will  be  clashes,  but  how  the  issues  will  be  defined,  what 
the  precise  framework  will  be,  and  what  instruments  will  be  employed. 
Negroes  are  determined  to  be  "counted  in."  Some  of  the  area's  white 
constituents,  such  as  the  Marin  County  realtors,  are  equally  determined 
to  count  them  out. 

While  intergroup  tensions  between  whites  and  members  of  non- 
Negro  minorities  will  continue,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  take  a 
less  overt,  milder  form.  However,  optimists  who  point  to  the  growing 
"acceptance"  of  Orientals  in  the  Bay  Area  as  a  favorable  portent  for 
Negro-white  relations  are  likely  to  experience  some  rude  shocks.  For 
it  may  be  argued,  as  one  Japanese  Protestant  minister  did  argue  in  an 
interview:  "A  lot  of  us  are  congratulating  ourselves  on  working  for  and 
securing  wide  acceptance  in  the  community  at  large.  But  I  suspect  that 
we  have  been  bailed  out  by  the  Negroes.  They  moved  in  and  frightened 
the  whites,  who  then  found  that  we  Japanese  weren't  so  bad  after  all. 
They  could  stop  hating  us  and  start  hating  the  Negroes." 

In  the  Bay  Area,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  continuously  confront 
a  series  of  problems  that  have  a  vital  bearing  on  their  day-to-day  lives 
and  impinge  forcefully  on  their  prospects  for  the  future;  employment, 
housing,  education,  welfare,  and  civil  rights  are  concerns  that  have 
a  unique  and  always  challenging  dimension.  However,  the  respective 
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groups  do  not  confront  problems  in  the  same  way  or  under  the  same 
pressures,  precisely.  Responses  to  challenges  vary,  and  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  problems  are  shaped  in  part  by  the  group's  own  subcultural 
values. 

Housing  is  a  good  example.  In  San  Francisco  in  1961  only  33  percent 
of  the  total  rental  vacancies  were  open  to  Negroes  (and  those  rentals 
were  almost  universally  in  existing  Negro  areas),  whereas  67  percent 
of  the  total  vacancies  were  open  to  Orientals.  A  survey  of  job  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  in  San  Mateo  County  in  1959  concluded:  "The 
difference  in  the  employment  picture  for  Orientals  and  Negroes  is 
striking.  While  fewer  firms  employ  Orientals,  and  they  are  employed 
in  lesser  numbers,  they  are  given  employment  at  a  much  wider  range 
of  jobs."  Moreover,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  "Negro  employees  of 
half  of  the  firms  in  both  San  Mateo  and  the  whole  [county]  area  are 
100  percent  in  unskilled  jobs.  The  problem  for  the  Negro  minority 
does  not  appear  to  be  underemployment  in  terms  of  numbers  of  jobs. 
Rather  it  is  their  concentration  in  unskilled  positions  which  have  low 
prestige,  low  pay,  and  doubtful  security."  In  one  Oakland  community, 
Negro  parents  have  threatened  to  take  court  action  to  prevent  the 
future  de  facto  segregation  of  a  public  school,  which  would  become 
almost  completely  Negro  if  the  proposed  redistricting  of  Mexican  and 
Oriental  pupils  into  an  adjacent  school  takes  place.  Social  welfare 
workers  in  Richmond  have  pointed  out  that  while  Mexicans  are  prom- 
inent on  the  dependency  roles,  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  Negroes 
proportionately;  nor  do  they  remain  dependent  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time  on  the  average. 

These  examples  not  only  illustrate  interminority  differences  in  chal- 
lenge and  response  but  underscore  the  fact  that  it  is  Negroes  who  feel 
the  dead  hand  of  segregation  most  heavily  in  the  Bay  Area.  Their 
efforts  to  reduce  restraints — to  achieve  long-term  solutions  to  problems 
of  housing,  employment,  education,  welfare  and  civil  rights — will  sus- 
tain, even  intensify,  intergroup  conflict.  Though  for  purposes  of  an- 
alysis the  problems  Negroes  confront  are  best  treated  separately,  it  is 
patent  that  in  real  life  they  are  inextricably  linked.  The  connection 
between  education  and  employment  is  close  and  continuing;  it  helps 
explain  the  rising  ferment  among  Bay  Area  Negroes  about  the  quality 
of  schooling  available  to  their  children.  The  relationship  of  housing 
to  social  welfare — of  the  physical  environment  to  the  personal  and  so- 
cial development  of  the  individual  Negro — has  been  illustrated  in 
several  Bay  Area  community  studies.  Efforts  to  deal  with  one  issue 
without  simultaneously  attacking  others  are  likely  to  end  in  frustra- 
tion and  defeat,  a  fact  clearly  recognized  by  public  and  private  agencies 
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in  Oakland,  where  coordinated  drives  have  been  launched  on  a  cluster 
of  racial  problems  as  the  only  means  of  achieving  durable  solutions.* 

Employment 

The  locus  of  intergroup  conflict  during  the  next  decades  will  include 
the  economic  arena,  specifically  the  labor  market.  Negroes,  the  most 
disadvantaged  group  in  the  labor  force,  will  continue  to  be,  as  they 
now  are  and  have  been,  a  disproportionately  high  component  of  the 
imemployed,  the  underemployed,  and  public  assistance  recipients.  At 
present  between  five  and  six  percent  of  the  total  Bay  Area  work  force 
cannot  find  jobs.  However,  no  less  than  ten  percent  of  available  Negro 
workers  are  unemployed.  Thus,  the  rate  of  Negro  joblessness  is  ap- 
proximately double  that  of  the  general  population,  a  ratio  that  has 
held  steady  over  a  relatively  long  period,  with  only  minor  variations 
during  the  past  decade. 

The  ratio  is  likely  to  continue.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  discrepancy  might  become  even  greater.  Rapid  automation 
of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs,  in  which  a  disproportionately  high 
number  of  Negroes  are  employed,  coupled  with  the  nearly  insur- 
mountable task  of  retraining  and  relocating  those  categories  of  workers, 
could  conceivably  push  the  rate  of  Negro  unemployment  to  three 
times  that  of  the  general  population.  Only  if  a  real  labor  shortage  were 
to  develop  would  the  ratio  move  in  the  other  direction.  Recognizing 
the  long-term  implications  of  high  Negro  unemployment  and  the  like- 
lihood that  automation  will  aggravate  the  condition,  Negro  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Bay  Area  Urban  League  and  the  San  Francisco  branch 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
have  concentrated  much  of  their  energy  on  developing  job  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes  and  preparing  Negroes  to  fill  them.  The  Urban 
League's  youth  development  program  reflects  the  seriousness  with 
which  automation's  omen  is  regarded. 

Studies  of  minority  labor  market  and  employment  problems  have 
been  completed  in  several  Bay  Area  cities  during  the  past  decade.  The 
most  comprehensive  survey  was  done  by  the  San  Francisco  Council 
for  Civic  Unity  in  1958.  That  inventory,  confined  to  San  Francisco, 
produced  the  following  findings.  (1)  Employment  in  private  industry 
is  still  widely  restricted  according  to  race.  "These  restrictions  are  ex- 
perienced most  acutely  by  Negro  members  of  the  labor  force  and  less 

*With  a  Ford  Foundation  grant,  Oakland  schools,  parks,  police,  probation,  social 
welfare  and  other  agencies  are  trying  to  hold  back  the  spreading  Negro  slum  and  lift 
the  cultural  level  of  the  peripheral  Castlemont  area,  into  which  Negroes  have  been 
moving  from  the  all-black  ghetto. 
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so  by  Orientals  and  other  non-whites  of  Asian  background."  (2)  Al- 
though other  agencies  such  as  trade  unions  and  employment  bureaus 
play  important  roles  in  the  labor  market,  "it  is  clear  that  in  general 
the  employer  exercises,  or  may  do  so,  the  primary  and  ultimate  con- 
trols over  hiring,  upgrading,  and  termination."  (3)  Employers,  union 
officials,  and  others  involved  in  employment  processes  express,  "when 
asked,"  a  general  expectation  of  integration  of  minority  group  people 
in  the  local  labor  force. 

A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  minorities  in  San  Francisco  have 
been  concerned  about  discrimination  in  employment  is  found  in  their 
unified,  and  successful,  effort  to  secure  enactment  of  a  fair  employment 
practices  ordinance  in  1957.  The  ordinance,  which  had  been  proposed 
for  a  number  of  other  Bay  Area  cities,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Cali- 
fornia and  served  as  a  model  for  the  state  law  enacted  in  1959.  Without 
doubt  the  legislation  has  contributed  to  a  reduction  of  discrimination 
in  employment  in  the  Bay  Area;  moreover,  the  California  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  will  hammer  out  further  modifications  of 
hiring  practices  in  both  private  and  public  establishments.  Some  em- 
ployers and  some  unions — notably  the  Longshoremen — have  voluntarily 
reduced  or  eliminated  job  discrimination.  But  persistent  exclusionist 
policies  in  many  companies  and  labor  groups,  barring  non-whites  from 
industries  and  training  programs  under  their  control,  present  a  sticky 
problem  for  the  commission. 

At  the  abstract  level,  Negro  protest  organizations  and  labor  unions 
appear  to  have  a  natural  community  of  interests,  a  natural  affinity, 
that  is  often  belied  by  their  history.  Even  when  Negroes  were  a  small 
part  of  the  Bay  Area  population,  local  trade  unions  were  racially  ex- 
clusionist, with  few  exceptions.  Some  of  them  were  emphatically  exclu- 
sionist, even  boastfully  so.  Andrew  Furuseth,  first  president  and  patron 
saint  of  the  West  Coast  Sailors,  centered  in  San  Francisco,  once  ex- 
claimed that  "self-respecting  white  men  will  not  serve  with  Negroes." 

When  colored  people  flocked  to  the  Bay  Area  seeking  jobs  during 
World  War  II,  two  labor  groups  on  the  San  Francisco  waterfront  pro- 
vided almost  the  only  fissures  in  a  wall  that  unions  had  built  around 
their  job  territories.  By  petition  to  the  President's  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  and  by  judicial  suit,  aggressive  Negroes  tried 
with  some  success  to  break  the  wall  at  other  places — shipbuilding,  sea- 
faring, etc. — a  fact  which  did  not  endear  them  to  unions  controlling 
those  job  areas.  Subsequent  attempts  to  form  political  alliances  be- 
tween Negroes  and  unions  to  pursue  mutual  interests  in  health,  wel- 
fare, education,  housing,  and  so  on,  have  been  sporadic  and  tenuous, 
with  mixed  results. 
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Now  a  new  problem  has  intruded.  Some  unions  are  experiencing 
decline  as  a  result  of  mechanization  and  a  shift  in  the  work  force 
away  from  blue  collar  toward  white  collar  workers.  Negro  union  mem- 
bers, if  any,  are  often  low  men  on  the  seniority  totem  pole,  with  the 
result  that  they  must  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  lay-off 
burden.  Unions  that  have  never  accepted  Negroes  are  now  likely  to 
be  even  more  resistant  despite  stepped-up  pressure  from  the  NAACP, 
the  Urban  League,  and  government  agencies.  Many  employers  and 
labor  groups  which  have  given  lip  service  to  equalitarianism  have  yet 
to  prove  that  they  will  move  beyond  "tokenism." 

The  recent  open  break  between  the  NAACP  and  the  AFL-CIO  at 
the  national  level,  because  of  continuing  discriminatory  practices  by 
AFL-CIO  affiliates,  may  spill  over  into  the  Bay  Area  in  the  form  of 
heightened  militancy  on  the  part  of  local  Negro  groups  and  sharpened 
resistance  among  trade  unions.  However,  the  basic  pattern  of  small, 
grudging  concessions  by  the  white-dominated  business  and  labor  com- 
munity, under  sporadic  prodding  by  Negro  organizations  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  would  be  unaltered. 

No  fair  employment  practice  law  can  be  expected  to  resolve  the  basic 
problem  of  long-term  unemployment  among  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers  of  minority  group  ancestry.  In  the  Bay  Area  a  continuing  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  Negroes  and  Mexicans  during  periods 
of  substantial  prosperity  remains  a  disturbing  element  in  the  inter- 
group  relations  scene.  It  complicates  and  may  even  defeat  efforts  to 
ameliorate  other  problems.  If  trends  of  the  past  decade  continue — 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  will — members  of  Bay  Area 
minorities  will  include  an  even  higher  portion  of  "unemployables" 
more  or  less  permanently  dependent  on  public  welfare  as  a  source  of 
subsistence. 

A  decade  ago  certain  Bay  Area  economists  observed  a  narrowing  of 
the  gap  between  the  per  capita  income  of  Negroes  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  population.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  trend,  which  had  gained 
momentum  during  the  war,  would  continue,  although  at  a  slower  rate. 
It  now  appears  that  the  income  gap  is  widening,  with  Negroes  receiv- 
ing proportionately  less  than  a  decade  ago.  Many  non-whites,  however, 
have  not  experienced  the  reversal  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
years  ahead.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  with  confidence  developments  in 
the  employment  and  income  position  of  Mexican-Americans.  Many 
different  variables,  cultural  as  well  as  economic,  are  in  play.  In  the 
Bay  Area,  if  not  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  Mexican-Americans'  over- 
all chances  appear  to  be  substantially  better  than  those  of  Negroes. 

In  spite  of  the  economic  handicaps  Negroes  in  the  Bay  Area  have 
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faced  over  the  years,  an  identifiable  colored  middle  class  has  emerged 
with  shared  backgrounds,  values,  and  goals.  Its  members  have  good, 
steady  incomes  from  respectable  occupations;  they  live  at  a  level  sub- 
stantially higher  than  either  their  fellow  Negroes  or  many  elements 
of  the  white  community  achieve.  Their  rather  ritualistic  pretensions, 
reported  and  pictured  in  Negro  papers  published  in  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  their  primary  identity  has 
shifted  from  race  to  class.  That  is  not  the  case.  They  have  provided  the 
chief  ferment  in  the  Negro  community.  From  their  ranks  have  come 
most  of  the  organizers  of  racial  protest,  challenging  civil  practices  that 
adversely  affect  them  and  other  Negroes. 

Even  so,  the  failure  of  the  middle  class  to  expand  more  rapidly  bodes 
ill  for  Negro-white  relations  in  the  Bay  Area.  At  present  the  Negro 
middle  class  is  so  small  and  so  precariously  situated  that  it  cannot  yet 
foster  widespread  civic  sensibilities  and  pride  among  Negroes  gener- 
ally, or  provide  enough  models  of  personal  and  professional  achieve- 
ment to  encourage  some  young  Negroes  who  might  be  able  to  break  out 
of  the  oppressive  patterns  of  urban  slum  life. 

Education 

One  possible  solution  to  the  high  unemployment  and  low  income 
positions  of  Bay  Area  minorities,  especially  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  is 
compensatory  education  developed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  public 
schools.  In  effect  such  a  program  would  be,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere,  a 
substitute  for  the  functions  ordinarily  performed  by  a  middle  class. 
Two  conditions  are  essential  if  the  program  is  to  succeed:  public  policies 
in  education  must  reflect  the  special  needs  of  minority  youngsters,  and 
minority  peoples  themselves  must  develop  broader  ambitions  and  a 
greater  measure  of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence.  The  two  conditions 
are,  of  course,  closely  related. 

In  the  Bay  Area  there  are  current  signs  that  public  school  officials  are 
increasingly  aware  of  the  relationship  between  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  members  of  cultural 
minorities.  Oakland  is  developing  special  programs  aimed  at  compen- 
sating for  early  handicaps  and  redirecting  the  aspirations  and  capa- 
bilities of  minority  children.  Similar  efforts  are  under  way  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, although  they  were  obscured  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1962 
by  the  furor  over  a  proposed  redrawing  of  school  attendance  boundaries, 
which,  Negro  leaders  claimed,  would  have  increased  segregation.  Fail- 
ure to  prosecute  compensatory  programs  vigorously  can  only  result  in 
further  deterioration  of  the  relative  economic  positions  of  Negroes  and 
Mexicans,  with  disturbing  social  costs  and  personal  tolls. 
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During  the  next  two  decades  the  struggle  for  education  may  become 
as  conflict-ridden  as  the  struggle  for  lebensraiim.  In  recent  years  Bay 
Area  minorities,  and  again  Negroes  especially,  have  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  to  four  sets  of  educational  practices.  First,  there  has  been  a 
serious  questioning  of  the  content  of  instruction.  It  has  been  argued 
that  Negro  youngsters  are  not  being  offered  the  most  challenging  and 
rewarding  courses.  Coupled  with  this  has  been  the  charge  that  many 
of  the  textbooks  used — in  history,  civics,  and  literature — portray  Ne- 
groes and  other  minority  peoples  in  a  biased  and  misleading  way,  en- 
hancing an  already  strong  sense  of  inferiority.* 

Second,  minority  spokesmen  in  the  Bay  Area  have  insisted  that  public 
schools  are  abdicating  their  responsibility  to  Negroes,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and  other  minority  pupils  by  not  providing  compensatory  coun- 
seling and  guidance  services.  It  is  suggested  that  the  schools,  of  all 
public  agencies,  should  be  most  energetic  and  inventive  in  seeking  to 
break  the  chain  of  poor  education,  poor  employment,  poor  family  life, 
and  poor  life  chances.  The  assumption  that  a  school  should  merely  offer 
educational  services  to  those  desiring  and  prepared  to  make  use  of 
them — rather  than  militantly  assault  the  barricades  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice — is  being  subjected  to  critical  scrutiny. 

Third,  there  has  been  serious  protest  against  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  practice  of  many  school  administrators,  namely,  assigning  the  poorest 
personnel  to  those  schools  whose  pupil  population  is  almost  exclusively 
from  minority  groups.  It  is  being  argued  forcefully  that  since  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  those  pupils  are  greatest,  they  need  the  most  able 
instructors,  counselors,  and  administrators.  Coupled  with  the  last  charge 
has  been  the  claim  that  Bay  Area  school  boards  practice  discrimination 
in  the  hiring  and  assignment  of  minority  group  teachers,  so  that  Negro 
teachers  in  particular  have  difficulty  finding  employment  commensurate 
with  their  capabilities. 

Finally,  minority  spokesmen  are  protesting  vigorously  against  Bay 
Area  school  board  policies  of  establishing  attendance  boundaries  so 
as  to  concentrate  minority  pupils  in  a  few  schools.  It  is  now  being  con- 
tended before  the  San  Francisco  School  Board,  and  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  San  Francisco,  that  school  boards  are  as  much  responsible 
for  producing  segregated,  inferior  schools  as  are  exclusionist  private 
realtors.  The  acrid  encounter  of  the  NAACP  and  the  San  Francisco 


*  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Negro  protest  organization  to  criticize  a  history  text  for  not 
giving  an  adequate  picture  of  the  contribution  made  by  Negroes  to  the  development 
of  the  nation.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  of  course,  for  the  protest  organization  to 
demand  that  a  novel  or  play  which  has  an  unsympathetic  Negro  character  be  removed 
from  the  school  library.  Civil  rights  movements,  in  the  Bay  Area  and  elsewhere,  have 
been  known  to  transgress  civil  liberties,  but  that  problem  is  not  discussed  here. 
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School  Board  in  the  fall  of  1962  concerning  the  boundaries  of  a  new 
Central  Junior  High  School — an  encounter  whose  dramatics  were  fully 
chronicled  in  the  local  press — is  a  good  example  of  what  is  likely  to 
occur  with  greater  frequency.  Probably  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  school  boards  of  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Richmond,  and  other 
cities  are  similarly  challenged. 

Bay  Area  subcultural  groups  are  not  blind  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  education  for  an  individual's  life  prospects.  Among  Chinese- 
and  Japanese-Americans  there  is  a  traditional  emphasis  on  formal 
schooling,  a  value  that  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the  socializa- 
tion of  Oriental  children.  The  need  for  education  is  taking  firmer  hold 
in  the  minds  of  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans,  who  are  giving  their 
educational  aspirations  political  expression  as  the  nexus  hardens  be- 
tween reading,  writing,  arithmetic — and  jobs. 

There  is  also  a  dawning  awareness  that  the  school  is  a  social  institu- 
tion, and  that  changes  in  its  composition  and  functions  may  in  turn 
modify  the  people  who  are  touched  by  it.  The  upgrading  of  a  school 
may  do  more  than  provide  a  different  kind  of  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing; it  may  improve  the  minority  child's  own  self-image,  making  an 
impact  on  his  behavior  in  other  institutional  settings.  Still  another 
source  of  ferment  about  schools  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1954.  The  court  held  that  segregated  schools  were  by  their  very 
nature  unequal;  moreover,  it  did  not  differentiate  between  statutorily 
segregated  schools  (Birmingham)  and  de  facto  segregated  schools  (Oak- 
land). 

The  de  facto  separatism  of  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley 
school  systems  has  been  repeated  in  other  regions  outside  the  South. 
However,  the  general  emphasis  upon  and  wide  availability  of  higher 
education  in  the  Bay  Area  is  somewhat  distinctive.  Where  tuition-free, 
high-quality  colleges  are  conspicuous,  the  educational  aspirations  of 
minority  peoples  tend  to  be  lifted,  and  more  parental  support  of 
school  efforts  to  inspire  minority  children  is  forthcoming.  Without  the 
stimulating  presence  of  public  colleges,  the  high  school  drop-out  rate 
for  Mexicans  and  Negroes  might  be  substantially  greater  than  it  now 
is — and  it  is  already  high  enough. 

Though  the  general  employment  and  income  prospects  for  colored 
children  is  not  a  happy  one,  there  are  rays  of  hope.  The  highly  dynamic 
labor  market  of  the  Bay  Area  is  in  the  throes  of  major  changes,  and 
those  changes  further  stimulate  a  drive  for  education.  The  shortage  of 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel  has  reduced  traditional  race  bar- 
riers in  private  industry.  The  expansion  of  government  establishments, 
and  their  demand  for  people  with  technical  as  well  as  administrative 
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skills  have  provided  new  job  categories  around  which  no  practices  ot 
racial  exclusion  have  yet  been  built  up. 

One  reason  for  the  inordinate  concern  about  education  is  the  fact 
that  the  minority  populations  of  the  Bay  Area,  especially  Negroes,  are 
relatively  young.  For  a  great  many  years  Negroes  will  have  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  people  of  school  age.  (For  example,  Ne- 
groes represented  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Berkeley  in  1960,  but  Negro  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  was  32 
percent  of  the  total.)  More  Negro  adults  will  have  direct  involvement 
in  the  public  schools;  many  of  the  problems  with  which  they  must  deal 
as  citizens  will  have  to  do  with  the  schools.  Greater  involvement  may 
intensify  conflicts  between  minority  groups  and  school  officials.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  could  lead  to  greater  understanding,  to  a  reduction  of 
tension,  even  to  active  cooperation.  In  any  event,  involvement  is  the 
enemy  of  indifference. 

Finally,  the  peculiar  position  of  Negroes  in  Bay  Area  politics  must 
be  comprehended  in  order  to  understand  intergroup  tensions  in  the 
area  of  education.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  extent  to 
which  political  and  civic  action  among  Bay  Area  Negroes  has  focused 
on  education.  This  emphasis  is  likely  to  continue  during  the  next  two 
decades.  Among  a  growing  number  of  Negroes  the  question  of  who 
sits  on  the  school  board  is  as  important  as  who  sits  on  the  city  council, 
on  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  state  Legislature,  or  in  the  national 
Congress.  It  is,  of  course,  debatable  whether  Bay  Area  Negroes  have 
employed  their  political  resources  wisely.  The  point  here  is  that  they 
have  begun  to  take  education  seriously  as  a  political  problem.  The 
City  of  Berkeley  has  perhaps  been  most  responsive  to  Negro  eflForts  to 
improve  the  quality  of  schools  for  Negroes.  Berkeley  city  administrators 
and  school  officials  have  at  least  been  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
the  problem;  a  special  commission  explored  the  situation  and  gave  wide 
publicity  to  a  set  of  forthright  recommendations.  Berkeley  now  has  a 
Negro  school  board  member.  Even  so,  the  central  problem  of  segregated 
schools  remains  unresolved. 

Housing 

Just  as  the  problem  of  jobs  interlocks  with  the  problem  of  education, 
there  is  a  patent  nexus  between  schools  and  housing.  In  no  other 
aspects  of  Bay  Area  life  are  intergroup  conflicts  so  sharp  or  so  sustained 
as  they  are  in  housing.  Segregation  on  a  racial  basis  has  a  long  history  in 
the  Bay  Area.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  San  Francisco  public 
housing  officials  defended  racial  segregation  in  government  subsidized 
units  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  historical  neighborhood  pattern. 
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Segregation  is  certainly  a  current  practice,  one  that  becomes  more 
firmly  established  with  the  growth  of  minority  populations  and  the 
intensification  of  racial  ghettoes  in  every  county  of  the  Bay  Area. 

When  President  Kennedy  in  November,  1962,  put  his  signature  to  an 
Executive  Order  banning  racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  housing 
built  or  financed  by  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  he  struck  an 
official  blow  for  equalitarianism.  Two  years  earlier,  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1960,  he  had  censured  Mr.  Eisenhower  for  failing 
to  issue  such  an  order,  "which  could  have  wiped  out  segregation  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen."  Segregated  housing  is  a  durable  institution;  more 
than  the  application  of  ink  is  necessary  to  root  it  out.  Effectuation  of 
the  Kennedy  order  requires  vigorous  prosecution  of  groups  at  the  com- 
munity level,  plus  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  use  all  the  awesome  powers  of  government  aggressively  and  con- 
sistently. Will  the  challenge  be  met? 

Most  previous  efforts  to  remove  barriers  against  equal  access  to  private 
housing  were  notable  failures.  The  success  stories  are  so  few  and  so 
small  as  to  engender  only  slight  hope  that  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Richmond,  and  other  Bay  Area  cities  can  break  with  what  has 
become  the  national  pattern  for  handling  new  waves  of  Negro  migrants 
to  urban  areas,  namely,  concentrating  them  in  older  neighborhoods 
from  which  whites  have  moved  on  to  suburbia.  Neither  public  agencies 
nor  private  groups  have  been  able  to  make  much  of  an  impact  on  the 
more  or  less  systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  new  residential  prop- 
erty and  from  relatively  desirable  established  housing. 

Rarely  have  Negroes  in  the  Bay  Area  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
homes  in  the  spreading  suburban  developments  of  the  post-war  period. 
The  resources  of  white  groups  for  excluding  Negroes  and  other  "un- 
desirables" are  formidable  and  quickly  mobilized  when  Negroes  at- 
tempt to  move  in.  The  opposition  to  interracial  suburban  housing  in- 
cludes a  wide  range  of  interest  groups  and  organizations  that  in  one  way 
or  another  feel  threatened. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  protest  about  housing  by  such  Negro  organiza- 
tions as  the  NAACP  has  been  centered  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Richmond.  That  is  where  Negroes  are  concentrated — 
where  they  have  some  political  power  to  influence  public  policies.  How- 
ever, if  they  are  ever  to  solve  the  over-all  problem  of  adequate  space  and 
housing  in  the  Bay  Area,  Negroes  must  extend  their  horizons  to  develop 
effective  pressures  against  the  suburban  communities  whose  exclusionist 
practices  compound  the  problem  of  race  ghettoes  in  the  cities.  Oakland's 
public  finance  burdens  as  well  as  its  racial  tensions  are  a  consequence 
in  part  of  nearby  San  Leandro's  discouragement  of  Negro  in-migration. 
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San  Leandro  in  recent  years  has  wooed  industry  with  promises  of  rela- 
tively low  tax  rates.  To  the  extent  that  low  taxes  are  an  inducement  to 
companies  seeking  new  plant  locations,  Oakland,  which  must  provide 
public  services  and  welfare  payments  to  an  expanding  Negro  popula- 
tion, thereby  raising  its  revenue  needs,  is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  exclusionist  San  Leandro.  Ironically,  San  Leandro  may  get  plants 
which,  if  located  in  Oakland,  would  provide  the  tax  base  on  which 
Oakland  needs  to  draw  in  order  to  service  the  Negroes  excluded  by  San 
Leandro. 

During  the  post-war  period,  Orientals  in  the  Bay  Area  have  found  it 
increasingly  easy  to  acquire  good  housing  in  neighborhoods  that  had 
been  primarily  or  even  wholly  populated  by  whites.  Although  most 
Chinese  and  Japanese  continue  to  reside  in  fairly  compact,  racially 
homogeneous  neighborhoods,  they  do  have  some  real  choices  about 
where  they  will  live.  With  money  and  determination  to  explore  the 
wider  housing  market  an  Oriental-American  can  usually  locate  a  suita- 
ble place.  Moreover  he  can  live  there  in  a  relatively  relaxed  community 
setting.  Whites  may  occasionally  express  their  resentment,  may  even 
take  overt  steps  to  prevent  Oriental  occupancy.  Such  gestures,  however, 
are  no  longer  so  likely  to  be  systematic  or  sustained. 

To  a  lesser  degree  the  same  possibility  offers  itself  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  white  resistance,  two  forces  prevent  a  greater  dis- 
persal of  members  of  that  group  in  the  Bay  Area.  The  first  is  their  rela- 
tively low  income,  limiting  the  range  of  choice  for  rental  or  purchase 
property.  The  second  is  those  cultural  traits — language,  religion,  family 
and  social  organization — which  produce  strong  tendencies  toward  self- 
segregation  and  a  hesitancy  to  challenge  in  an  organized  and  efEective 
way  the  practices  that  make  for  enforced  segregation.  If  there  is  a  rela- 
tive improvement  in  the  income  position  of  Mexican-Americans  in  the 
Bay  Area  in  the  years  ahead,  and  if  there  is  more  systematic  grass-roots 
organization  in  Mexican-American  communities,  such  as  has  been  at- 
tempted through  the  Community  Service  Organization,  more  vigorous 
challenges  to  both  voluntary  and  forced  residential  segregation  will  de- 
velop. The  Mexican-American  middle  class  will  have  to  form  the  spear- 
head, and  its  point  may  meet  with  less  resistance  than  Mexicans  dare 
hope  for.  However,  if  the  middle-class  Mexicans  abandon  the  "barrios" 
and  become  middle-class  whites,  they  will  deprive  the  lower  strata  of 
the  models  and  leadership  essential  to  over-all  group  advancement. 

If  intergroup  conflict  about  housing  has  diminished  for  Orientals  and 
for  Mexican-Americans,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  Negroes.  Present 
tensions,  far  from  being  reduced  in  the  future,  may  not  even  be  con- 
tained. Negro  passivity,  even  in  Alabama,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the 
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Bay  Area  there  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  determination  of  many 
Negroes,  not  just  the  most  articulate  and  aggressive  few,  to  attack  every 
institution  deemed  responsible  for  their  subordinate  status.  Although 
one  may  question  the  form  such  challenges  take,  or  the  organizations 
through  which  they  are  presented,  or  the  proposed  solutions,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  quarrel  with  the  motivation. 

Since  housing  is  of  such  crucial  importance  for  a  group's  whole  way 
of  life  and  for  an  individual's  very  conception  of  himself  and  of  his 
fellows,  it  will  become  one  of  the  focal  points  around  which  Bay  Area 
Negroes  will  make  an  organized  effort.  The  inevitable  clashes  with 
whites  will  take  several  forms.  Negroes  will  use  their  growing  political 
strength  in  an  effort  to  secure  local  legislation  that  will  reduce,  if  not 
indeed  eliminate,  bias  in  housing.  They  will  campaign  for  those  candi- 
dates pledged  to  "do  something"  about  housing  for  Negroes  and  other 
disadvantaged  minority  groups.  Recent  moves  in  San  Francisco  to  use 
the  federal  courts  as  instruments  for  modification  of  local  housing  and 
related  practices  will  be  extended  to  other  Bay  Area  communities.  Con- 
currently efforts  will  be  made  to  intensify  the  intervention  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  whose  programs  have  a  bearing  on  the  Negro's 
housing  opportunities. 

These  are  essentially  slow-moving  techniques;  they  do  not  offer  much 
prospect  of  short-term  solutions  to  the  Negro's  housing  problem.  Mean- 
while the  latter  becomes  more  acute  with  the  disproportionately  high 
rate  of  Negro  population  growth.  Accordingly,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to 
conjecture  that  Negroes  will  use  direct  action:  picketing  of  discrimina- 
tory sellers  and  renters,  mass  protest  meetings  and  demonstrations,  and 
publicity  campaigns  to  arouse  Negroes  and  obtain  public  sympathy. 
There  will  be  "block-busting"  in  those  areas  adjacent  to  Negro  enclaves 
in  the  central  parts  of  Bay  Area  cities,  and  "leap-frogging"  here  and 
there  from  the  ghettoes  into  the  outlying  urban — even  suburban — 
areas. 

Urban  redevelopment  as  it  has  proceeded  in  Bay  Area  cities,  par- 
ticularly in  San  Francisco,  offers  Negroes  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Private  replacement  units  are  frequently  too  costly  for  the  Negro 
renter  or  purchaser.  When  his  substandard  dwelling  is  torn  down,  he 
is  likely  to  move  on  to  a  similar  abode  in  an  adjacent  area,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Western  Addition  in  San  Francisco,  or  to  create  a  new 
slum. 

Nor  does  public  housing  provide  an  effective  alternative.  Public 
housing  in  the  Bay  Area  has  been  patently  segregated,  in  fact  if  not  in 
policy.  Socially  and  psychologically  it  is  a  ghetto,  a  kind  of  "reserva- 
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tion"  where  Negroes  become  wards  of  the  state  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, permanently  regarded  as  inferior — eventually  even  by  them- 
selves. However,  in  the  long  run  it  may  be  incumbent  on  government 
to  provide  additional  public  housing  as  the  Negro  population  presses 
harder  against  its  barriers  and  private  housing  yields  only  slowly  if  at 
all.  High-rise  reservations,  unattractive  as  they  are  in  many  respects, 
may  eventually  be  regarded  by  some  Negroes  not  only  as  preferable  to 
their  present  substandard  quarters,  but  also  as  an  easier  way  out  than 
contending  with  the  multitude  of  forces  militating  against  equal  access 
to  the  Bay  Area  private  housing  market. 

Of  course,  some  Negroes  will  be  able  to  move  into  white  neighbor- 
hoods in  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  placed  in  their  path.  Though  their 
numbers  be  few  indeed,  their  experience  can  be  a  beacon  lighting  the 
way,  demonstrating  that  barriers  are  not  altogether  insurmountable  and 
that  Negroes,  if  given  the  opportunity,  or,  more  accurately,  if  they 
create  the  opportunity,  do  make  good  property  owners  and  responsible 
neighbors. 

In  some  Negro  communities  that  have  not  deteriorated  into  hopeless 
slums  and  in  which  there  is  a  certain  family  and  social  stability,  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  to  reverse  the  creeping  blight,  to  main- 
tain their  individual  self-respect,  to  develop  a  civic  pride  and  responsi- 
bility. Adequate  home  maintenance  and  affirmative  involvement  in  the 
well-being  of  the  community  as  a  whole  are  indicators  to  watch  for. 
Even  in  some  of  the  public  housing  projects — for  example.  Hunters 
Point  in  San  Francisco — it  has  been  found  that  low-strata  Negroes  are 
sometimes  responsive  to  such  appeals.  North  Richmond  is  another 
case  in  point. 

Finally,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  Negroes  in  the  Bay  Area  will  de- 
velop, albeit  slowly,  some  self-help  institutions  that  may  ease  the  pres- 
sures concerning  residential  housing.  Credit  unions,  such  as  those  or- 
ganized by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  can  make  housing  loans  available  at  relatively  low  rates.  It  is 
not  entirely  fanciful  to  suppose  that  cooperative  housing  programs 
might  be  initiated  by  Negroes  and  successfully  established  with  the  help 
and  encouragement  of  sympathetic  white  publics  in  some  Bay  Area 
communities. 

At  best,  however,  such  ameliorative  measures  can  make  only  a  slight 
dent  in  the  Bay  Area  minority  housing  problem  in  the  years  ahead  if 
Negro  in-migration  continues  and  there  is  no  let-up  in  the  high  birth 
rate.  The  crucial  question  is  how  the  ensuing  struggle  for  living  space 
can  be  kept  within  tolerable  limits. 
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Indigency  and  Welfare  Programs 

Housing  is  closely  related  to  indigency.  Bay  Area  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
cans constitute  a  disproportionately  high  percentage  of  public  welfare 
rolls.  In  some  counties  Negroes  represent  at  least  half  of  the  recipients 
of  general  assistance  even  though  they  are  less  than  ten  percent  of  the 
population.  In  one  county  75  percent  of  the  women  receiving  Aid  to 
Needy  Children  are  Negroes,  althought  Negroes  constitute  less  than 
thirteen  percent  of  the  county's  total  population.  Every  county  hospital 
in  the  area  has  an  inordinately  large  number  of  Negro  patients;  clinics 
and  other  out-patient  facilities  are  heavily  utilized  by  dependent  Ne- 
groes who  are  unable  to  afford  even  the  most  crucial  medical  services. 
Racial  disproportion  in  public  welfare  dependency  does  not,  of  course, 
differentiate  the  Bay  Area  from  other  metropolitan  areas  into  which 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  have  moved  during  the  past  two  decades. 

In  contrast  to  some  other  Bay  Area  minorities,  Negroes  have  been 
slow  to  develop  group-supported,  self-help  organizations.  The  Chinese 
extended  family,  a  kind  of  private  government,  exerts  considerable  con- 
trol over  its  members  but  also  provides  them  assistance  in  time  of  need 
and  defends  them  against  threats  from  outside.  The  Japanese  still  have 
a  number  of  closely  knit  organizations,  rooted  in  language,  nationality, 
and  social  custom  differences,  from  which  group  members  derive  ma- 
terial and  psychological  support  in  stressful  circumstances.  Even  the 
Mexicans,  whose  low  capability  for  collective  ethnic  action  has  been 
lamented  frequently  by  impatient  young  intellectuals,  find  in  the 
Catholic  Church  a  source  of  private  charity  on  which  they  may  draw 
for  material  as  well  as  spiritual  and  psychological  support.  Such  self- 
help  institutions  reduce  public  dependency,  though  they  frequently  ob- 
scure the  extent  to  which  members  of  particular  minority  groups  are 
nonetheless  indigent. 

The  Negro's  dependency  is  not  only  unusually  heavy  but  primarily 
public.  The  reasons  for  this  are  complex.  Several  historical  factors  are 
significant:  the  forcible,  systematic  destruction  of  cohesive  elements  in 
the  African  culture  of  the  Negroes  brought  to  the  United  States  during 
the  slavery  era;  the  breakdown  in  the  Negro  family  which  slave  sales 
fostered;  and  the  systematic  suppression  of  all  efforts  by  Negroes  to 
shape,  out  of  their  conmion  oppression  in  the  new  land,  autonomous 
organizations  which,  although  they  could  not  lead  to  freedom,  might 
have  channeled  the  stress  and  enhanced  group  consciousness. 

Since  the  Civil  War  Negroes  have  developed  a  wide  range  of  re- 
ligious, political  and  fraternal  organizations,  but  few  of  them  have  em- 
phasized group  improvement  through  self-help  or  a  collective  responsi- 
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bility  for  individuals  who  could  not  make  it  alone.  Even  if  Negro 
organizations  had  been  inclined  to  embrace  welfare  objectives  more 
enthusiastically,  they  would  have  made  only  slight  impact  on  the  over- 
all problem  because  of  the  magnitude  of  deprivation  and  the  paucity 
of  material  and  social  resources  which  Negroes  could  have  mustered. 
The  small-scale,  sporadic  efforts  made  from  the  close  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion to  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression  were  doomed  from  the 
start.  Private  instruments  for  dealing  with  social  problems  are  the  crea- 
tures of  an  affluent  middle  class.  Today,  when  the  resources  of  even 
white  private  agencies  are  being  strained  to  the  breaking  point  by  a 
general  rise  in  needs,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  Negro  group,  whose 
business  and  professional  class  is  so  tiny  compared  with  its  unemployed 
and  unemployable  members,  can  "take  care  of  its  own."  Negro  income 
distribution  bulges  at  the  bottom  rather  than  in  the  middle.  Negro  in- 
digence will  remain  a  public  burden. 

How  much  of  an  ameliorative  impact  will  be  made  by  the  new 
nationalist  movements  among  urban  Negroes — the  Afro-American  So- 
ciety and  the  Black  Muslims — with  their  emphasis  on  racial  superiority, 
separatism,  and  self-sufficiency?  The  movements  are  too  new  for  a  con- 
fident answer.  The  uplift  and  rehabilitative  achievements  of  the  Mus- 
lims when  working  with  Negroes  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder — 
notably  in  prisons — are  impressive,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  nationalist 
movements  will  reach  the  point  at  which  membership  and  funds  are 
sufficient  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  Negro's  economic  plight. 

Intergroup  conflict  in  public  welfare  in  the  Bay  Area  has  not  been  as 
persistently  sharp  as  it  has  been  in  employment,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion, although  there  have  been  flares  of  dissension  over  welfare  matters. 
Dependent  folk  are  usually  socially  weak  and  politically  inarticulate. 
Indeed,  weakness  is  part  of  the  general  pattern  of  dependency;  the 
longer  it  holds  the  individual,  the  more  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  break 
away.  Indigents  have  things  done  to  and  for  them  by  people  who  have 
the  established  rights  and  resources  to  define  the  indigents'  needs  and 
influence  their  behavior.  Direct,  overt  conflict  between  those  who  dis- 
pense welfare  funds  and  those  who  receive  them  is  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  great.  Controversy  about  public  welfare  issues  is  precipitated  by 
those  groups  who  are  in  a  position  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
shape  public  policies,  notably  conservative  "city  fathers"  who  keep  an 
eye  on  public  expenditures. 

In  any  metropolitan  community  such  as  the  Bay  Area  a  major  and 
continuing  task  of  public  officials  is  to  define  and  respond  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  impoverished.  Highly  urbanized  centers  invariably 
contain  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  unable  to  go  it  alone  be- 
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cause  of  personal  handicaps  or  inadaptability  to  the  rapid  social  changes 
in  which  they  are  caught  up.  Substantial  portions  of  the  public  revenue 
must  therefore  be  diverted  to  their  support,  with  minimal  standards 
that  are  morally  sanctioned  and  legally  established.  In  recent  years  the 
public  welfare  problem  in  the  Bay  Area  has  become  primarily  a  Negro 
and  Mexican-American  problem.  That  should  not  be  surprising  in  view 
of  the  spectacular  disadvantages  confronted  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
members  of  the  two  subcultural  groups  are  so  recently  urbanized. 

Public  discussion  of  minority  group  welfare  dependency  in  the  Bay 
Area  has  not  been  elevated  by  the  emotional  and  frequently  unin- 
formed pronouncements  of  those  who  are  simultaneously  resentful  of 
the  drain  the  problem  makes  on  tax  monies  and  unwilling  to  support 
measures  which  go  to  its  roots.  In  the  Aid  to  Needy  Children  program, 
Negroes  are  a  conspicuously  disproportionate  burden;  furthermore,  in 
some  Bay  Area  counties  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  Negro  children  on 
ANC  are  illegitimate.  Some  critics  of  the  program  have  suggested  that 
there  is  something  about  Negroes  per  se  that  explains  the  phenomenon, 
the  remedy  being  to  deny  assistance  to  the  mother  and  her  children, 
perhaps  even  to  impose  criminal  penalties  for  fornication  and  con- 
ception. 

Ignored  in  such  facile  definitions  and  solutions  are  the  traditional 
structure  of  the  Negro  family,  rooted  in  slavery,  the  social  disorganiza- 
tion inherent  in  the  migration  of  a  semi-rural  people  to  a  highly 
urbanized  community,  and  the  general  cultural  denial  to  Negroes  of 
opportunities  to  shape  their  lives  in  conformance  with  social  values  of 
the  dominant  white  group.  Ignored  also  is  the  possibility  that  the  rate 
of  illegitimacy — defined  as  impropriety — among  low-strata  Negroes  is 
not  so  different  from  the  middle-class  white  rate.  Middle-class  Cau- 
casians have  greater  resources  and  incentives  for  avoiding,  concealing, 
or  aborting  out-of-wedlock  conceptions  and  births.  Furthermore,  to  a 
large  extent  Negro  illegitimacy  becomes  a  matter  of  public  knowledge 
and  concern  because  the  public  is  footing  the  bill. 

Critics  of  the  ANC  program  are  rarely  disposed  to  take  either  the 
long-term  or  the  immediate  steps  essential  to  solve  the  problem  to  which 
the  ANC  is  a  response.  Interviews  with  public  welfare  committee  mem- 
bers in  the  Bay  Area  during  the  summer  of  1962  uncovered  none  who 
advocated  aggressive  programs  of  birth  control  and  sex  education  in 
minority  communities.  Great  reticence  even  to  discuss  such  a  possibility 
was  exhibited  by  a  surprising  number  of  public  and  private  officials. 
They  would  no  doubt  have  been  petrified  by  the  suggestion  of  free, 
voluntary,  legal  sterilization  or  abortions  for  ANC  mothers. 

In  the  Bay  Area,  programs  of  birth  control  as  a  solution  to  welfare 
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dependency  of  the  unwed  mother  would  find — have  found — more  re- 
ceptivity among  Negroes  than  among  Mexican-Americans.  No  strong 
cultural  taboos  or  religious  restrictions  restrain  colored  Americans. 
However,  low-strata  Negroes  who  embrace  few  middle-class  values  often 
lack  both  the  knowledge  and  the  incentive  to  limit  births,  in  or  out  of 
wedlock.  Attainment  by  more  Negroes  of  middle-class  status  almost  cer- 
tainly will  produce  modifications  of  their  reproductive  behavior,  as  it 
has  done  for  upwardly  mobile  white.  Indeed,  studies  of  illegitimacy 
broken  down  by  class  and  race  indicate  that  the  lowest  rate  applies  to 
the  Negro  middle  class.  Meanwhile,  although  there  are  some  promising 
experiments  with  birth  control  programs  in  the  Hunters  Point  ghetto, 
such  programs  may  move  so  slowly  as  to  make  only  a  small  impact  on 
the  problem  of  illegitimacy  and  dependency  for  years  to  come. 

Of  course,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  Bay 
Area  is  dependent  on  public  relief  programs:  A  great  majority  of  Ne- 
groes are  self-sustaining,  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  become 
public  charges.  The  hard  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Negro  de- 
pendency rate  is  many  times  that  of  whites,  Chinese,  or  Japanese.  The 
disproportionate  dependence  of  Bay  Area  Negroes  on  ANC  is  dupli- 
cated in  other  public  welfare  programs.  Prolonged  unemployment  of 
Negro  breadwinners  may  result  in  recourse  to  general  relief.  Insufficient 
funds  in  many  Negro  families  make  them  dependent  on  public  health 
and  public  hospital  services  even  though  they  may  prefer  private  medi- 
cal care. 

Minority  peoples  in  the  Bay  Area,  particularly  Negroes,  have  used 
their  political  resources  in  efforts  to  shape  public  welfare  policies  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  group  needs.  Welfare  has  become  a  legitimate 
political  issue  to  be  debated  publicly  and  decided  by  some  minimal 
consensus.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  there  is  widespread  agreement 
among  Negroes  on  the  place  of  welfare  programs  in  community  life. 
The  most  forceful  advocates  of  expanded  welfare  activities  are  not 
necessarily  the  low-strata  Negroes  who  benefit  most  directly,  but  middle 
and  upper-class  Negroes  who  recognize  that  the  well-being  of  the  Negro 
community  as  a  whole  is  jeopardized  when  any  significant  portion  of 
it  suffers  serious  social  and  material  deprivation.  For  one  thing,  Negroes 
in  business,  the  professions,  and  the  service  trades  are  harmed  when 
reductions  in  welfare  benefits  deprive  them  of  potential  customers  and 
clients.  Then,  too,  there  are  humanistic  motives,  and  at  that  level 
liberal  Negroes  are  allied  with  liberal  Caucasians  to  protect  the  welfare 
programs. 

Negro  civic  and  religious  institutions  suffer  when  their  members  are 
forced  to  divert  for  charity  a  portion  of  the  funds  and  energies  that 
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might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  realization  of  specific  institutional  goals. 
The  Baptist  elder,  for  example,  who  must  give  money  to  support  an 
unemployable  relative  must  subtract  it  from  his  total  contribution  to 
the  congregation.  It  is  recognized,  too,  that  the  ability  of  Negroes  to 
participate  in  the  general  institutions  of  the  community — its  schools, 
for  instance — is  lessened  all  along  the  line  when  the  minimal  welfare 
base  for  the  lowest  stratum  is  reduced,  or  when  it  is  not  expanded  in 
accordance  with  newer,  more  liberal  standards  and  growing  community 
resources. 

No  candidate  for  political  office  in  a  Bay  Area  community  can  expect 
to  receive  much  Negro  support  if  he  proposes  serious  reductions  in 
welfare  programs.  Without  exception  Negro-supported  candidates  for 
public  office  during  the  past  twenty  years  have  advocated  greater  public 
responsibility  for  solving  problems  of  the  indigent  and  underprivileged. 
In  registration  and  in  voting,  Negroes  in  the  Bay  Area  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic.  Although  not  necessarily  ideologically  liberal,  they 
stand  behind  "the  welfare  state."  For  that  reason  Negroes  find  them- 
selves aligned  almost  solidly  against  white  conservatives  who  see  the 
Republican  Party  as  the  best  instrument  for  advancing  their  views. 
Republican  candidates  in  Negro  communities  have  been  saddled  with 
the  anti-welfare  image  of  their  party;  it  has  not  been  a  light  onus,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  become  lighter  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  difficult  to  anticipate  the  course  minority  welfare  dependency 
will  take  during  the  next  two  decades  in  the  Bay  Area.  Dependency 
results  from  a  failure  of  social  institutions  to  supply  the  motivations 
and  resources  which  foster  in  individuals  an  independent  outlook  and 
the  social  occupational  skills  essential  to  sustain  it.  Community  insti- 
tutions cannot  develop  autonomy  in  every  individual  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  do  so.  Some  individuals  for  one  reason  or  another  always 
fall  by  the  wayside.  In  the  case  of  Negroes,  however,  the  failures  are 
legion.  Thousands  of  Negroes  lack  the  drives  and  skills  most  whites 
display.  The  result  is  a  startling  level  of  public  welfare  dependency 
and  isolation  from  the  mainstreams  of  urban  life. 

The  problem  is  much  deeper  than  the  need  to  create  opportunities 
for  learning  and  employment.  It  entails  the  transformation  of  self 
images  and  group  attitudes,  a  kind  of  personal  and  social  rebirth,  which 
is  essentially  the  aim  professional  social  workers  have  when  they  at- 
tempt to  rehabilitate  dependent  Negroes.  Yet  one  can  hardly  avoid 
being  distressed  by  the  limited  success  of  such  efforts.  Equally  discon- 
certing is  the  absence  of  large-scale  preventive  programs  that  counter 
the  tendency  of  dependency  to  breed  dependency.  Second  generation 
ANC  support,  for  example,  is  run-of-the-mill  among  Negroes  and  Mexi- 
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cans  in  the  Bay  Area.  Third  generation  ANC  dependency  will  be  far 
from  rare  in  the  next  two  decades. 

The  demands  of  modern-scientific-urban-industrial  life,  expressed  in 
their  most  extreme  form  in  American  metropolitan  communities,  will 
become  so  complex  that  an  increasing  portion  of  the  present  as  well 
as  the  coming  generation  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  them  autono- 
mously. Minorities  in  the  Bay  Area,  historically  and  culturally  handi- 
capped, will  almost  surely  find  dealing  with  a  revolutionary  material 
and  social  world  even  more  frustrating.  Those  who  are  unable  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  will  become  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity and  inclined  to  make  increasing  demands  on  it  as  its  total  re- 
sources proliferate. 

The  pressure  from  culturally  displaced  people  will  make  for  large- 
scale  welfare  planning.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  minimal  needs  can  be 
met  without  salient  articulation  of  present  services,  necessitating  a 
larger  role  for  government  and  a  relative  decline  of  private  social 
service  agencies.  Centralization  of  public  welfare  administration  may 
be  inevitable  as  the  frailties  of  local  control  become  more  apparent,  and 
as  the  welfare  problem  is  shaped  more  and  more  by  regional  and  na- 
tional developments.  Two  decades  from  now  an  observer  looking  at 
the  increased  centralization  of  California  government  may  conjecture 
that  if  local  communities  had  dealt  more  effectively  with  minority  wel- 
fare needs,  the  concentration  of  power  would  not  have  been  so  headlong. 


Employment,  housing,  education,  and  welfare  are  by  no  means  the  only 
arenas  in  which  intergroup  conflicts  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
occur.  They  are,  however,  the  loci  of  the  greatest  tensions,  where  estab- 
lished interests  and  sentiments  are  most  forcefully  challenged  and  de- 
fended, and  where  there  is  most  likely  to  be  continuing,  direct,  face- 
to-face  encounter  between  members  of  minority  and  majority  groups, 
again  most  notably  between  Negroes  and  whites.  The  encounters  are 
not  usually  a  meeting  of  equals.  Yet  deference  on  the  part  of  Negroes 
is  being  replaced  by  a  compelling  militancy,  an  insistence  on  sharing 
the  good  things  of  an  affluent  society.  Prediction  is  a  risky  business, 
but  present  evidence  does  not  suggest  that  the  new  trend  toward  mili- 
tancy will  be  reversed.  The  Negro  of  the  1960's  is  prepared  to  be  sacri- 
legious toward  the  sacred  pieserves  of  white  supremacy. 


Intergroup  Conflict  and 
Social  Action  Movements 


In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  intergroup  conflict  takes  many  forms. 
Much  of  it  occurs  in  informal,  inconspicuous  ways  as  individual  mem- 
bers of  different  groups  contend  with  each  other  in  day-to-day,  face-to- 
face  situations.  Organized  conflict  between  racial  and  ethnic  minorities, 
with  the  majority  white  group  on  the  sidelines  or  perhaps  even  unaware 
of  the  contest,  is  a  second  form.  A  third  is  organized  conflict  between 
majority  whites  and  one  or  more  identifiable  minorities,  most  fre- 
quently between  whites  and  Negroes. 

Examples  of  informal,  interpersonal  conflict  are  the  interaction  of 
a  Mexican  worker  and  an  Anglo  labor  contractor;  a  Chinese  home- 
seeker  and  a  Caucasian  real  estate  salesman;  a  young  Negro  who  wants 
to  learn  a  skilled  trade  and  a  white  union  official  who  excludes  him 
from  an  apprenticeship  program;  a  middle-class  Jewish  couple  and 
young  Gentile  delinquents  from  "good"  homes  who  subject  the  couple 
to  a  protracted  reign  of  terror. 

Conflict  between  minorities,  whether  informal  or  organized,  reduces 
the  possibility  of  a  unified  front  against  discrimination  by  the  white 
majority.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  hostility  which  minority  people 
build  up  in  response  to  frustration  is  directed  not  at  the  majority 
group  responsible  for  their  plight,  but  at  other  minorities  who  are 
victims  of  the  same  basic  prejudice  on  the  part  of  whites,  although 
the  degree  of  prejudice  may  vary.  The  hostility  may  even  be  turned 
inward,  on  other  members  of  the  group  and  even  on  the  individual 
himself.  Intergroup  hostility — or,  to  put  it  another  way,  the  failure 
of  minorities  to  make  common  cause  against  discrimination  by  the 
majority — has  roots  so  deep  and  enmeshed  that  a  detailed  historical 
and  sociological  examination  would  be  necessary  to  sort  them  out. 
Certain  specifics  operating  against  concerted  action  in  the  local  situa- 
tion can  be  pointed  out,  however,  thus  helping  to  explain  why  Negroes 
so  frequently  must  "go  it  alone." 

For  one  thing,  minority  groups  are  often  strangers  to  each  other. 
Japanese  contacts  with  Negroes  at  the  community  level  are  few.  Most 
associations  are  on  an  impersonal,  seller-customer  basis,  with  the  Japa- 
nese as  seller  and  the  Negro  as  purchaser.  Even  though  some  Japanese 
and  Negroes  live  in  close  physical  proximity,  personal  association  is 
limited  and  usually  strained.  In  recent  years  the  movement  of  many 
Japanese  into  the  middle  class,  out  of  the  ghettoes,  has  made  for  even 
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fewer  direct  relations  with  Negroes,  whose  view  of  the  Japanese  out- 
migrants  is  not  mellowed  by  the  fact  that  Negroes  are  left  behind. 

At  the  top,  spokesmen  for  Japanese  and  Negro  interests  have  estab- 
lished working  contacts.  Even  so,  mutual  suspicions  are  hard  to  dispel, 
or  the  feeling  that  regardless  of  how  hard  they  try  little  will  come  of 
efforts  to  realize  common  goals  through  common  endeavors.  Negroes 
resent  the  white's  more  ready  "acceptance"  of  Japanese  as  students, 
workers,  and  neighbors.  They  sense  that,  indirectly  at  least,  Japanese 
"acceptability"  may  have  grown  out  of  the  Negroes'  more  frightening 
challenge  to  the  white  community — just  as  many  anti-union  companies 
during  the  1930's  suddenly  found  the  AFL  "acceptable"  after  being 
frightened  by  the  more  militant  new  CIO. 

Negro-Chinese  relations  in  the  Bay  Area  are  limited  by  the  fact  that 
most  Chinese  both  physically  and  psychologically  are  still  confined  to 
what  was  once  as  complete  a  racial  ghetto  as  could  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  After  having  depended  for  a  long  time  on  service  work 
and  the  marketing  of  "cultural  products"  to  tourists,  many  Chinese  are 
now  moving  into  professional  and  business  occupations  beyond  the  tra- 
ditional enclave.  In  doing  so  they  are  following  a  path  trod  earlier  by 
the  Japanese.  In  the  process  the  Chinese  are  not  likely  to  encounter 
very  many  Negro  fellow-travelers  or  to  share  vehicles  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trip. 

Chinese  are  not  moving  into  general  residential  areas  at  the  same 
rate  as  are  Japanese.  This  does  not  mean  that  anti-Oriental  feeling  is 
stronger  in  their  case.  Though  traditional  Chinese  family-political  ties 
have  been  weakened,  they  are  by  no  means  severed;  they  continue  to 
provide  some  refuge  and  protection.  Furthermore,  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  race  prejudice,  the  Chinese  are  likely  to  take  a  mediatory 
approach,  in  which  the  pillars  of  the  Chinese  community  bargain  with 
the  pillars  of  the  white  community  for  a  redress  of  specific  grievances, 
rather  than  a  more  militant  organized  attack  on  the  system  of  white 
superiority.  The  traditional  Chinese  reliance  on  "go-betweens"  and 
"fixers"  to  resolve  conflict  and  save  face  within  the  Chinese  minority 
itself  thus  has  been  carried  over  into  intergroup  relations.  There  is 
another  fact  which  encourages  the  diplomatic  rather  than  the  mili- 
taristic approach,  however:  the  Chinese  do  not  now  have  the  numerical 
strength,  relatively,  to  storm  the  barricades  of  racial  discrimination. 

Not  only  has  there  been  little  contact  between  Chinese  and  Negroes, 
and  therefore  few  attempts  at  joint  action;  there  has  actually  been  con- 
flict and  hostility  on  occasion.  When  the  San  Francisco  NAACP  a 
number  of  years  ago  tried  to  prevent  occupancy  of  a  public  housing 
unit  in  Chinatown  on  a  "Chinese  only"  basis,  some  Chinese  leaders 
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resisted  vigorously,  insisting  that  no  Negroes — or  other  non-Chinese 
minorities — be  permitted  to  rent. 

Negro  attitudes  toward  Bay  Area  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  not  im- 
proved by  the  claim,  often  by  white  public  officials,  that  Oriental  crime 
and  delinquency  rates  are  low,  whereas  those  of  Negroes  are  exceed- 
ingly high.  Police  Chief  Cahill  of  San  Francisco,  testifying  before  the 
United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  1960,  heaped  praise  upon 
the  law-abiding  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  made  it  clear  that,  in  con- 
trast, he  considered  Negroes  a  burden  upon  the  constabulary.  A  dis- 
turbing feature  of  his  testimony  was  his  failure  to  examine  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  crime  rate  diflEerences  or  to  inquire  whether  the  low 
rate  of  the  Orientals  might  have  been  bought  at  too  high  a  price  in 
terms  of  Oriental  passivity  to  discrimination.  With  "Americanization," 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  crime  and  delinquency  rates  may  rise,  al- 
though because  the  crime  and  delinquency  are  likely  to  be  middle- 
class  in  character,  they  may  be  less  visible,  and  therefore  less  talked 
about,  than  lower-class  transgressions. 

Negro-Mexican  relations  in  the  Bay  Area  are  complex  and  not  easily 
portrayed.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Mexican  and  Negro  populations 
and  the  tendency  of  the  two  to  be  segregated  within  the  same  areas 
have  fostered  more  fundamental  contact  between  Spanish  and  black 
Americans  than  between  Orientals  and  Negroes.  In  view  of  the  salient 
cultural  diflEerences  between  Mexicans  and  Negroes,  and  the  unattrac- 
tive physical  surroundings  in  which  their  first  encounters  have  taken 
place,  it  is  surprising  that  sustained,  large-scale  clashes  have  been  so 
few.  After  all,  Mexicans  and  Negroes  have  had  to  compete  for  jobs  and 
living  space — in  other  words,  for  survival. 

Mexicans  have  a  special  handicap — language' — in  addition  to  the 
usual  ones  borne  by  impoverished,  newly  urbanized  groups.  Though 
they  are  classified  by  the  Census  as  white,  and  though  they  meet  with 
somewhat  less  stringent  discriminatory  practices  than  do  Negroes,  their 
general  condition,  by  almost  any  index  one  uses,  is  distasteful,  often 
tragic.  Low  income,  high  unemployment,  low  level  of  education,  high 
rate  of  dependency — all  the  old  reliable  indicators — point  to  a  deeply 
disadvantaged  position. 

Moreover,  as  Negroes  are  quick  to  point  out,  Mexicans  all  too  often 
seem  reconciled  to  their  plight,  with  little  inclination  to  assert  col- 
lectively their  just  claims  against  the  rest  of  the  community.  When 
rare  attempts  are  made  to  develop  joint  action  programs  among  the 
minority  groups,  Mexican  leaders  seem  unable  to  mobilize  effective 
grass-roots  sentiment;  they  often  end  up  by  bargaining  through  a  few 
established,  upper-echelon  spokesmen.  The  numbers  are  there,  and 
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Negro  leaders  are  dismayed  that  Mexicans  are  not  organized  and  heard 
from  on  every  vital  community  issue.  Indeed,  it  is  a  source  of  resent- 
ment that  Mexicans  tend  to  benefit  from  Negro  protest  efforts,  while 
Mexican  groups  are  not  often  deeply  involved  in  challenges  to  white 
dominance. 

If  the  political  potential  of  Bay  Area  Mexicans  could  be  developed 
and  employed  in  cooperation  with  that  of  Negroes,  the  whole  inter- 
group  relations  picture  in  the  area  could  be  sharply  retouched  if  not 
redrawn  altogether.  It  may  be  a  mark  of  the  Negro's  absorption  of 
American  values,  of  his  "Americanization,"  that  he  is  willing  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  equal  chances,  while  the  Mexican's  "alien"  background 
is  underscored  by  his  disinclination  to  go  to  the  mat  with  white  folk 
when  his  opportunities  are  arbitrarily  blocked. 

The  third  form  of  intergroup  conflict — between  one  or  more  minori- 
ties and  the  white  majority — is,  if  not  the  most  frequent,  certainly  the 
most  conspicuous.  Authorized  minority  spokesmen  backed  by  formal 
associations,  committees,  and  agencies  assert  the  needs  of  groups  seeking 
to  protect  their  interests  and  advance  claims  against  the  larger  com- 
munity. Some  Bay  Area  minorities  are  developing  a  promising  degree 
of  protest  and  betterment  organization;  others  may  follow  suit. 

The  growth  of  organized  forms  of  intergroup  conflict  and  action 
stems  partially  from  the  fact  that  in  a  metropolitan  community  formal 
associations  tend  to  become  the  only  means  by  which  the  needs  of 
individuals  can  be  publicly  defined  and  asserted.  Neither  ad  hoc  in- 
formal groupings  nor  individuals  acting  on  their  own  can  expect  to 
get  very  far,  even  when  their  goals  are  not  vigorously  contested.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans,  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, Indians,  and  other  Bay  Area  minorities  are  developing  protective 
and  in  some  cases  combat  organizations  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
metropolitan  life. 

Other  forces  have  also  been  at  play.  Although  originating  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Bay  Area,  they  have  import  for  what  goes  on 
between  local  Negroes  and  whites.  The  rising  tide  of  nationalism  in 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  the  Congo,  and  other  African  countries,  for 
example,  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  young  Negroes  in  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Black  Muslims  and  other  Negro  separatists  along 
Fillmore  Street  are  not  the  only  ones  who  see  the  fate  of  American 
Negroes  as  being  influenced  by,  if  not  inextricably  linked  to,  what  is 
going  on  in  Africa.  Even  more  stimulating  have  been  domestic  develop- 
ments reshaping  the  character  of  race  relations  in  the  United  States. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  these,  and  certainly  the  most  dramatic, 
are  the  federal  court  decisions  which  have  removed  the  legal  props 
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from  racial  segregation  and  mapped  the  road  to  its  elimination  in 
practice.  White  San  Franciscans  and  Oaklanders  who  thought  the 
Supreme  Court  was  addressing  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  its  school 
decisions  of  1954  and  1955,  may  be  surprised  by  Negro  challenges  to 
de  facto  school  segregation — for  example,  school  zoning  practices — in 
the  Bay  Area. 

In  the  Bay  Area  itself  a  number  of  developments  have  stimulated 
Negro  group  consciousness  and  organized  action:  an  increase  in  edu- 
cation, the  growth  of  a  Negro  middle  class,  a  general  improvement  in 
the  material  level  of  life,  the  broadening  of  cultural  horizons  for  a 
long-isolated  people,  and  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  number  of 
young  people  for  whom  traditional  race  roles  are  neither  possible  nor 
desired.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  are  the  persistent  racial  barriers 
to  jobs,  places  to  live,  and  adequate  schooling.  Along  with  these  go  the 
continuing  indignities  to  which  Negroes  are  subjected  in  their  day-to- 
day lives,  even  in  the  "cosmopolitan"  Bay  Area,  nurturing  a  growing 
racial  sensitivity.  Such  developments  stimulate  collective  efforts  to  re- 
alize a  new  order  of  intergroup  relations  in  the  Bay  Area  and  reduce 
individual  apathy  or  withdrawal. 

One  must  be  exposed  to  the  unhappy,  the  sometimes  bitter  and  de- 
spairing moods  of  Negro  communities  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
depth  of  discontent  among  Bay  Area  Negroes.  One  must  appreciate 
the  many  indirect  ways  in  which  resentment  is  expressed  as  well  as  the 
indirect  means  of  applying  pressures  against  the  white  community. 
Formal  Negro  protest  and  betterment  organizations,  which  are  de- 
scribed later,  are  only  a  part — a  small  part,  really — of  the  instruments 
through  which  Negroes  prosecute  their  festering  grievances  against 
the  "ofay"  society  and  fight  back  at  "the  man"  rather  than  run  from 
him.' 

The  conspicuousness  of  formally  organized  protest  movements,  agi- 
tating for  specific  objectives,  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the 
importance  of  other  Negro  organizations — churches,  fraternal  orders, 
social  clubs,  business  associations,  and  professional  agencies,  whose 
prime  purpose  is  something  other  than  fighting  the  race  war  but  which 
nevertheless  find  themselves  involved  in  racial  matters  with  increasing 
frequency.  Glance  through  a  copy  of  the  Bay  Area  Independent  and 
the  Sun  Reporter,  for  example,  and  you  are  likely  to  read  about  a 
Negro  fraternity  in  Oakland  that  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  civil  rights 
forums. 


"Among  Negroes,  whites  are  often  referred  to  as  "ofays,"  a  pig-Latin  version  of 
"foe."  The  word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective;  for  example,  "It  was  a  dirty,  ofay  trick." 
A  white  person  in  a  superior  or  threatening  position,  or  white  society  as  a  whole,  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  man." 
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Churches  in  Bay  Area  Negro  communities  are  especially  important. 
As  a  paradoxical  force  for  both  stability  and  change  in  the  life  of  urban 
Negroes,  they  perform  an  often  unsung  function  of  linking  the  past 
with  the  present  to  provide  a  certain  perspective  on  the  future.  They 
are  much  more  than  places  where  people  worship.  Prayer  and  subse- 
quent "politicking"  on  housing,  education,  and  employment  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible  activities.  Indeed,  as  one  Negro  Methodist 
minister  in  Oakland  put  it:  "We  really  can't  be  the  children  of  God 
as  long  as  we  are  made  the  step-children  of  this  community."  A  Baptist 
preacher  dismissed  his  congregation  with  this  thought:  "When  we  do 
thy  will,  O  Lord,  when  we  vote  for  good  men  on  the  school  board, 
when  . . .  Amen." 

Churches  are  the  organizations  to  which  Negroes  are  most  likely  to 
belong.  They  are  centers  of  communication;  they  are  the  means  for 
spreading  messages  concerning  all  kinds  of  activities  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity— an  NAACP  rally,  a  boycott  against  a  discriminatory  employer, 
a  political  forum  where  candidates  discuss  their  positions  on  civil  rights 
legislation,  a  protest  meeting  on  school  attendance  boundaries.  Negro 
ministers,  particularly  the  more  sophisticated  and  public  minded  ones, 
almost  inevitably  become  political  as  well  as  spiritual  spokesmen,  and 
their  influence  is  unmistakable.  They  may  even  become  office  holders: 
a  Negro  minister  was  elected  to  the  Berkeley  Board  of  Education,  for 
instance. 

Politics  becomes  increasingly  the  means  whereby  Negroes,  who — in 
the  Bay  Area  if  not  in  Birmingham — have  access  to  the  ballot  box,  seek 
to  bring  about  new  orders  of  race  relations  in  urban  communities.  The 
assertion  of  power,  the  forceful  deployment  of  group  resources  to 
achieve  agreed-upon  goals,  and  the  overt  challenging  of  white-sanc- 
tioned restraints  are  new  experiences  for  many  Negro  newcomers  to 
California.  Just  as  they  undergo  a  process  of  personal  resocialization 
in  an  urban  context,  they  experience  also  what  Herbert  Hyman  has 
designated  as  "political  socialization":  they  learn  how  to  think  and  act 
in  political  terms.  The  relatively  high  voter  turn-out  in  Negro  com- 
munities and  the  development  of  fairly  effective  political  organizations 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Richmond  attest  the  degree 
to  which  the  transformation  has  been  successful. 

True,  protest  organizations  such  as  the  NAACP  may  hold  public 
attention  because  of  their  singleness  of  purpose,  their  distinctive  iden- 
tities, and  their  dramatic  public  roles;  but  the  nexus  between  public 
prominence  and  political  power  may  be  tenuous.  The  NAACP,  the 
Committee  on  Racial  Equality,  the  Afro-American  Society,  and  the 
Black  Muslims  are  beginning  to  realize  that  despite  their  reputations 
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and  the  admiration  they  evoke  in  the  Negro  community,  they  simply 
do  not  have  the  numbers  to  prevail.  Their  leaders  are  learning  that 
to  be  even  partially  successful  they  must  perceive  and  work  within  the 
emerging  Negro  community  power  structure,  which  is  enmeshed  in 
the  complex  machinery  of  Bay  Area  politics. 

Of  course,  an  effective  use  of  the  Negro's  potential  political  power 
depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  leadership  that  can  be  developed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  apprehensions  of  some  white  liberals,  a  shrewd  and 
responsible  racial  leadership  is  coming  to  the  fore.  Already  there  is  a 
convincing  demonstration — in  Berkeley,  Richmond,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— that  capable  and  honest  men  from  the  Negro  community  will 
stand  for  something  while  standing  for  office,  and  get  the  support  they 
need.  The  challenge  to  develop  more  of  that  kind  of  leadership  is  tre- 
mendous, but  there  is  still  the  old  danger  that  those  who  are  successful 
professionally  and  politically  may  in  time  get  too  far  from  the  Negro 
rank  and  file.  For  there  is  a  persistent  temptation  to  move  "up  and 
out"  and  thus  deprive  the  community  of  leadership  it  must  have  to 
fight  its  way  into  the  sun. 

To  move  too  far  up  or  too  far  out  is  to  lose  the  contact  and  under- 
standing which  permit  diagnosis  of  basic  race  needs  and  mobilization 
of  race  resources.  Perhaps  the  Black  Muslims  have  been  helped  in  their 
recruiting  drives  by  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  low-strata  Negroes  that  the 
successful  members  of  the  race  leave  the  former  to  their  own  fate,  letting 
them  make  their  own  way. 

Emerging  political  leaders  among  Negroes  should  only  rarely  find 
themselves  at  odds  with  organizations  such  as  the  NAACP,  CORE,  and 
the  Afro-American  Society.  Negro  political  leaders  have  recognized  that, 
although  such  single-purpose  organizations  serve  important  ends,  the 
Negro  cannot  put  all  of  his  eggs  in  one  organizational  basket.  Nor  can 
the  most  effective  attack  on  white  supremacy  be  made  with  a  single 
technique  or  a  single  issue  at  a  time.  The  Negro  community  has  a 
striking  homogeneity  at  one  level,  but  it  also  has  great  diversity.  The 
successful  political  leader  must  become  the  catalyst,  the  reconciler  of 
differences,  the  articulator  of  shared  goals,  so  that  the  racial  hopes  of 
Negroes  can  be  effectuated  in  the  larger  political  arena. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  single-purpose  organizations  will  decline  in 
vigor  or  significance,  or  that  groups  pursuing  diverse  ends  with  diverse 
followings  should  disband.  The  contention  is  that  such  groups  must 
find  a  common  point  of  reference  for  concerted  action,  must  be  pliable 
alloys  for  the  forging  of  an  amalgamated  instrument  of  general  protest 
when  the  occasion  arises. 
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In  the  past,  the  single  most  important  protest  organization  in  the 
Negro  community  has  been  the  NAACP,  a  national  organization  whose 
local  units  vary  greatly  depending  on  geographic  area,  type  of  com- 
munity, size  of  the  Negro  population,  and  the  like.  The  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  local  chapters  depend  on  the  caliber  of  the  leadership, 
local  traditions  of  racial  protest,  the  existence  of  competing  organiza- 
tions, and  the  personal  traits  of  participants.  Some  of  the  Bay  Area 
NAACP  branches  are  well-organized  and  effective;  others  are  unstable 
and  incapable  of  making  significant  impact  in  the  local  race  relations 
scene. 

The  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  chapters  have  been  the 
most  resourceful  in  applying  broad,  national  objectives  to  specific  Bay 
Area  situations.  The  presence  of  a  regional  office  in  San  Francisco  has 
obvious  advantages.  Negro  members  of  Bay  Area  NAACP  branches 
are  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  Negro  population,  never  more  than 
three  or  four  percent.  However,  NAACP  chapters  do  not  depend  pri- 
marily on  numerical  strength.  Their  effectiveness  hinges  on  their  abil- 
ity to  recruit  the  most  able  and  influential  Negroes  (and  whites,  if 
possible),  and  to  build  strong  working  relationships  with  other  Negro 
organizations — churches,  fraternal  orders,  professional  societies  and 
trade  unions — and  with  non-Negro  organizations  which  have  a  substan- 
tial Negro  membership. 

Though  the  NAACP  has  relied  primarily  on  the  courts,  and  more 
recently  on  administrative  agencies,  in  securing  the  Negro's  rights,  non- 
judicial tactics  are  sometimes  used.  For  example,  by  publicising  the 
failure  of  Candlestick  Park  to  hire  Negro  girls  as  ushers,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco NAACP  brought  about  a  change  in  policy.  By  boycotting  and 
picketing  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  in  Bay  Area  cities  the  NAACP 
broadcast  the  discriminatory  policies  of  the  firm,  while  the  Urban 
League  did  the  difficult  technical  work  of  recruiting  colored  workers 
and  advising  management  on  the  best  ways  to  hire  and  assign  them. 
The  branches  have  been  active,  of  course,  in  demanding  state  laws  and 
local  ordinances  to  further  the  interests  of  Negroes  in  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  law  enforcement. 

Why,  in  view  of  the  heavy  increase  in  Negro  population  and  multi- 
plication of  difficulties  confronting  Negroes  as  a  group,  have  NAACP 
branches  not  been  stronger  and  more  stable?  In  one  city,  branch 
membership  was  1,100  in  1953;  eight  years  later  it  was  only  1,200,  in 
spite  of  having  reached  two  interim  peaks  of  2,200  and  2,700.  In  an 
East  Bay  city  the  local  branch  has  periodically  staged  membership 
campaigns  in  which  momentary  success  was  followed  by  apathy  and  the 
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loss  of  most  of  the  new  recruits.  The  recruitment  experiences  of  Bay 
Area  NAACP  branches  are  not  significantly  different  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  California  and  the  nation. 

Although  the  NAACP  in  the  Bay  Area  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
have  its  ups  and  downs,  it  is  not  likely  to  disappear.  Some  branches 
have  been  active  for  twenty  years  or  more.  They  have  faced  adversity 
and  survived.  They  have  rarely  been  diverted  from  their  central  task, 
although  at  times  resources  have  been  dissipated  in  inconsistent  and 
harmful  ways — in  attempts,  for  example,  to  censor  programs  of  public 
agencies,  especially  the  schools.  With  the  persistence  of  old  racial  prob- 
lems and  the  lifting  of  Negro  aspirations  NAACP  branches  certainly 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  the  future. 

The  NAACP 's  primacy  in  racial  protest  has  been  challenged  by  the 
more  recently  organized  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  and  the  Nation 
of  Islam  (Black  Muslims).  Emphasizing  direct  action  and  seeking  to 
involve  both  Negroes  and  whites  in  immediate  challenges  to  racial 
barriers,  CORE  has  had  a  special  appeal  to  those  of  both  races  who 
have  lost  patience  with  long,  drawn-out  court  procedures,  which,  even 
when  successful,  seem  only  rarely  to  modify  the  actual  disadvantaged 
position  of  colored  citizens.  CORE  has  not,  of  course,  disavowed  alto- 
gether the  tactics  of  the  NAACP.  At  times  it  has  actively  pursued  fair 
employment  and  fair  housing  in  the  legislature  and  courts.  Although 
CORE  membership  in  the  Bay  Area  is  small,  probably  not  more  than 
two  hundred,  the  energy  and  dedication  of  its  members  should  make  its 
presence  in  intergroup  relations  felt  in  the  years  ahead.  One  probable 
by-product  of  its  effect  will  be  the  stimulation  of  established  Negro 
organizations  to  become  more  aggressive.  Furthermore,  although  the 
sense  of  guilt  which  the  dedication  and  courage  of  its  members  stirs  in 
individual  side-line-sitters  may  evoke  a  resentful,  defensive  response 
in  the  short-run,  CORE  cannot  fail  to  pique  the  imagination  and 
stiffen  the  resolution  of  an  increasing  number  of  those  given  to  dilet- 
tantism. 

The  NAACP  and  CORE  depend  financially  on  membership  dues 
and  individual  donations.  The  Bay  Area  Urban  League,  which  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  Negro  employment  and  education,  is  financed 
largely  by  United  Crusade  funds,  an  arrangement  which  provides 
greater  financial  security  and  organizational  stability  for  the  league 
but  also  imposes  sharp  limits  on  freedom  of  action.  The  league  can 
enter  the  political  arena  only  indirectly,  and  then  it  must  depend 
primarily  on  the  personal  persuasiveness  of  its  officials.  It  has  no  mem- 
bership base  in  the  Negro  community.  However,  social  service  agencies 
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serving  Negroes  cannot  avoid  becoming  social  action  organizations  to 
some  extent.  The  league  is  no  exception. 

Increasingly  the  league  in  the  Bay  Area  has  become  involved  in 
grass-roots  issues  which  the  NAACP  and  CORE  have  brought  to  public 
attention.  The  league's  role  has  usually  complemented  that  of  the 
more  politically  oriented  instruments  of  change.  For  example,  the 
league  has  been  one  of  the  major  forces  in  the  development  of  com- 
pensatory counseling  and  education  programs  for  Negroes  in  Bay  Area 
schools.  A  school  superintendent  wanting  to  involve  Negro  parents 
more  closely  in  the  educational  process,  or  a  private  employer  being 
required  to  hire  Negroes  for  the  first  time  frequently  turns  to  the  Urban 
League's  professional  staff  for  assistance.  The  quality  of  league  person- 
nel has  been  consistently  high.  Indeed,  one  of  its  problems  is  that  of 
retaining  the  outstanding  professional  people  whom  it  recruits  and 
develops  and  who  are  then  much  sought  after  by  private  industry,  col- 
leges, and  government. 

Although  the  three  Negro  organizations  have  different  orientations 
and  employ  different  tactics,  they  have  much  in  common  and  there  is 
a  tendency  for  their  activities  to  overlap.  The  NAACP  branches  in 
the  Bay  Area,  for  example,  have  used  direct  action  methods  in  trying 
to  achieve  certain  goals.  The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  has  found 
that  educational  and  legislative  action  may  in  some  cases  be  more 
effective  than  picketing  and  demonstrating.  And  the  Urban  League  has 
come  increasingly  to  realize  that,  in  the  absence  of  pressures  executed 
by  the  NAACP  and  CORE,  it  would  have  fewer  opportunities  to  apply 
its  techniques  to  solving  some  of  the  day-to-day  problems  confronted 
by  Negroes. 

There  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  clashes  between  the  organ- 
izations. However,  such  conflict  will  probably  be  kept  within  bounds; 
certainly  no  organization  will  feel  that  its  own  survival  depends  on 
elimination  of  one  or  both  of  the  others.  In  the  past  they  have  achieved 
a  high  level  of  cooperation  in  critical  situations.  The  prospect  of  amity 
and  joint  endeavor  in  the  years  ahead  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  enough  issues  to  go  around,  that  there  is  little  possibility  that  any 
group  will  work  itself  out  of  a  job. 

Unity  will  be  encouraged  also  by  the  challenge  of  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, whose  exclusionist,  separatist,  Negro-nationalist  movement  ap- 
peals to  bitter,  frustrated  young  Negroes  who  have  given  up  any  hope 
of  assimilation  on  the  basis  of  equality.  The  Black  Muslims  have  been 
particularly  active  in  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  A  walk  down  Market 
Street  on  almost  any  weekday  produces  en  encounter  with  a  young. 
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well-dressed,  extremely  polite  Negro  man  selling  copies  of  the  official 
"Mr.  Muhammed  Speaks."  The  Muslims  have  been  highly  critical  of 
the  NAACP,  especially  its  local  middle-class  leaders,  and  of  other 
organizations  which  aim  at  integration  of  Negroes  in  American  so- 
ciety. NAACP  branch  leaders  have  felt  the  challenge  of  the  Muslims, 
personally  and  organizationally. 

Although  the  Black  Muslims  have,  through  their  street  meetings, 
"temples,"  and  publications,  laid  bare  the  NAACP's  chief  weaknesses, 
they  have  failed  to  provide  most  Bay  Area  Negroes  with  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  persistent  questions  confronting  the  race.  It  is  now  be- 
coming clear  even  to  Black  Muslims  themselves  that  the  organization 
needs  to  develop  a  more  precise  blueprint  of  the  good  society  and  a 
clearer  definition  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized.  Two  critical 
internal  shifts  now  seem  to  be  taking  place:  more  emphasis  on  self- 
help  activities  among  Negroes  and  less  virulent  attacks  on  the  Negro 
middle  class  and  "moderate"  Negro  organizations.  If  the  changes  con- 
tinue, the  spear  point  of  the  most  acrid  racial  movement  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  since  the  1920's  will  be  blunted.  But  the  very  fact 
that  such  an  extremist,  separatist  movement,  with  its  bitter  and  po- 
tentially violent  young  adherents,  could  secure  a  foothold  in  the  Bay 
Area  is  a  disturbing  commentary  on  the  failure  of  community  institu- 
tions to  accommodate  the  new  Negro, 

While  Negroes  have  formed  the  most  active  group  organizations, 
other  minorities  have  not  been  idle.  Among  Mexican-Americans  the 
Community  Service  Organization  is  being  developed.  Because  of  its 
population  base  and  political  potential,  the  CSO  has  the  possibility 
of  becoming  a  strong  force  in  the  intergroup  relations  scene.  The 
Japanese  have  the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League,  which  has  some- 
times presented  Japanese  group  interests  forcefully,  and  often  made  a 
quietly  effective  defense  of  individual  members  in  critical  situations 
of  considerable  range.  American  Indians,  late  arrivals  among  minori- 
ties in  Bay  Area  cities,  are  developing  the  League  of  California  Indians, 
which  must  scale  two  major  hurdles  at  the  outset:  (1)  the  cultural 
differences  and  traditional  rivalries  among  the  tribes  and  (2)  the  per- 
sonal demoralization  which  frequently  follows  the  uprooting  of  indi- 
viduals from  the  reservations.  Jews  in  the  Bay  Area  have  long  pursued 
their  group  interests  through  the  Anti-Defamation  League  and  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council,  which  have  fought  anti-Semi- 
tism and  fostered  intergroup  cooperation  and  education.  In  the  Council 
for  Civic  Unity  San  Francisco  has  an  unusual  organization — a  coalition 
and  clearinghouse  of  minority  groups.  The  CCU  has  demonstrated 
that  on  occasion  it  can  achieve  a  high  order  of  consensus  on  specific 
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issues;  its  durability  and  competence  make  it  stand  out  among  organi- 
zations attempting  to  unify  minority  peoples  in  programs  of  local 
action. 

Bay  Area  minorities  also  carry  on  social  action  through  many  organi- 
zations that  have  other  goals  as  their  central  purpose.  As  was  pointed 
out  earlier,  there  is  a  tendency  for  formal  associations  among  minority 
groups  to  take  on  protest  and  combat  functions.  Negro  churches  have 
been  cited,  for  example,  as  the  scenes  of  ferment  for  better  education 
for  Negro  children;  Negro  fraternal  organizations  are  often  outspoken 
on  civil  rights  issues.  The  roles  played  by  secondary  associations  vary, 
of  course,  according  to  the  major  components  of  the  respective  sub- 
cultures and  the  issues  defined  as  crucial  in  the  complex  of  group 
values.  If  assimilation  proceeds  satisfactorily,  members  of  minorities 
tend  either  to  discard  altogether  or  to  modify  drastically  the  compo- 
sition and  activities  of  their  associations.  That  is  likely  to  happen,  for 
example,  to  the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League  and  also  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  The  Mexicans'  Community  Serv- 
ice Organization  may  realize  only  a  small  portion  of  its  potential  if 
either  of  two  contradictory  prospects  materialize:  quiet  assimilation  of 
Mexican-Americans  in  the  larger  Bay  Area  community,  or  withdrawal 
of  members  from  intergroup  conflict  and  repudiation  of  those  values 
of  the  larger  society  whose  realization  requires  conflict. 

No  discussion  of  conflict  over  racial  issues  is  complete  without  men- 
tion of  intragroup  tensions.  Competing  or  hostile  organizations  tend 
to  view  each  other  as  monolithic  structures,  or  at  least  as  structures 
having  a  high  order  of  internal  unity.  Negroes  often  tend  to  think  of 
whites,  for  example,  as  a  solid  mass  of  opposition.  That  is  not  the  case, 
of  course.  Despite  considerable  elements  of  cohesion  and  common  pur- 
pose, each  racial  or  ethnic  group  is  divided  by  class,  age,  occupational, 
ideological  and  other  differences  which  produce  stress  and  make  unity 
against  opposing  groups  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Only  rarely  do  all  members  of  a  minority  group  define  and  act  upon 
issues  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  there  is  a  lack  of  consensus,  at  a 
critical  juncture,  regarding  the  nature  of  a  threat  or  opportunity  and 
what  should  be  done  about  it.  The  increase  in  group  action  by  Bay 
Area  Negroes  has  come  about  despite  the  many  tangential  forces  op- 
erating in  racial  communities.  The  promise  of  eflFective  involvement  of 
Negroes  in  a  determination  of  their  own  destiny  through  conflict  with 
whites  can  be  realized  only  to  the  degree  that  race  consciousness  begets 
race  cohesiveness. 

Even  within  smaller  Bay  Area  minorities  there  are  divergent  con- 
cerns emerging  from  differences  in  status,  income,  education  and  so  on. 
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Although  urban  life  imposes  an  alarming  degree  of  uniformity-con- 
formity on  its  residents,  it  also  affords,  at  another  level,  a  wide  range 
of  social  and  personal  freedom.  Minority  group  tendencies  toward  in- 
ternal cohesion  are  frequently  offset  by  disparate  pressures  that  either 
isolate  the  individual  in  his  despair,  or  confine  his  social  consciousness 
to  an  expression  of  bitterness  and  a  drowning  of  sorrows  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  fellow  outcasts.  Sometimes  integrative  forces  run  aground 
on  a  latent  mistrust  of  leaders  and  organizations  which  the  minority 
group  member  acquires  as  a  part  of  his  own  feeling  of  inadequacy. 

Age  and  generational  conflicts  were  clearly  evident  in  the  failure 
of  young  Japanese  to  resist  the  "relocation"  program  in  1942  until  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  Nisei  as  well  as  Issei  would  be  making  the 
long  journey  to  Tule  Lake  and  other  concentration  camps;  that  Ameri- 
can-born Japanese  were  lumped  indiscriminantly  with  their  foreign- 
born  parents  as  "the  enemy."  Subcultural  differences — but  much  more 
significantly,  panicky  status  concerns — are  focal  in  the  efforts  of 
"Spanish"  Mexicans  to  differentiate  themselves  from  "Indian"  Mexi- 
cans, toward  whom  only  slight  obligations  are  felt,  and  who  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  partners  in  a  common  cause. 

Negroes  are  not  the  only  minority  whose  successful  members  some- 
times succumb  to  the  temptation  to  build  an  island  of  bourgeois  com- 
forts in  the  slum  sea.  That  is  not  the  real  answer,  of  course,  and  even 
those  who  make  the  effort  with  some  success  know  it  is  not.  They  can 
adopt  the  bourgeois  trappings  of  their  white  counterparts  and  try  to 
convince  themselves  that  by  rising  above  their  less  fortunate  confreres 
they  have  risen  above  the  race  issue.  But  they  do  so  at  a  price:  the  loss 
of  identity.  The  alternative  is  to  fight  back  at  the  false  values  of  the 
dominant  white  community.  In  the  struggle,  middle-class  members  of 
minorities  may  discover  who  they  are. 

Fifteen  years  ago  a  University  of  California  sociologist  expressed  the 
belief  that  "given  a  generation  or  two  the  new  Negroes  here  [in  the 
Bay  Area]  will  move  'up  and  out,'  as  have  the  Jews  and  Japanese." 
That  has  not  happened.  It  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  the  absence  of 
radical  changes  in  existing  race  relations  patterns.  Even  when  they  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  an  urban  environment  offers  to 
develop  life  styles  different  from  southern  rural  culture,  second  and 
third  generation  Negroes  find  themselves  victims  of  the  same  disad- 
vantage their  forebears  suffered.  Perhaps  this  basic  inability  of  the  in- 
dividual to  escape  his  racial  identity,  no  matter  how  great  his  personal 
achievement,  explains  the  tendency  of  middle-class  Negroes  to  remain 
in  the  fight. 

The   political    and    intellectual   ferment   in    Negio   neighborhoods 
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around  the  Bay  mirrors  an  effort  to  chart  new  courses  in  the  face  of  a 
failure  of  traditional  techniques  to  achieve  racial  gains — not  just  some 
gains,  but  those  particular  fundamental  gains  that  a  growing  number 
of  younger  Negroes  regard  as  minimal.  The  emergence  of  nationalist 
and  separatist  movements  among  Bay  Area  Negroes,  although  rather 
small-scale  until  now,  is  a  warning  that  the  integrationist  efiEorts  of 
Negro  and  white  middle-class  liberals  may  come  to  be  weighed  and 
found  wanting  by  a  growing  number  of  angry  young  black  men. 
Alternatives  which  emphasize  the  Negro's  racial  identity  and  the  use  of 
racial  power  in  the  service  of  racial  interests  are  becoming  more  re- 
spectable in  the  Negro  community. 

Achievement  of  a  high  degree  of  unity  on  specific  programs  is  not 
precluded  by  the  internal  differences  which  are  now  more  readily 
discernible  as  news  about  Bay  Area  Negro  movement  is  reported  to  an 
increasingly  interested  and  apprehensive  white  society.  Only  recently 
a  miscellany  of  Negro  organizations  came  together  in  a  conference  on 
the  "Mind  of  the  Ghetto,"  with  both  extremist  and  conventional 
leaders  addressing  themselves  to  specific  Negro  problems  and  showing 
a  disposition  to  modify  their  views  in  the  interest  of  collective  racial 
action.  Another  unity  attempt  is  being  made  through  the  Western 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which  has  received  encouraging  sup- 
port from  Bay  Area  Negroes.  These  and  similar  developments  counter 
the  seeming  lack  of  cohesion  and  sense  of  community  among  Bay  Area 
Negroes  so  frequently  emphasized  by  outsiders,  and  conceded  by  Ne- 
groes themselves  in  their  more  despairing  moods. 


Summary  and  Conclusions:  The  Main  Drift 
and  the  Main  Chance 

Intergroup  relations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are  part  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  pattern  of  social  interaction  as  people  of  many  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  interests  and  aspirations  encounter  each  other 
within  the  framework  of  a  dynamic  metropolitan  community.  In  the 
past  the  Bay  Area  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  its  larger  cities,  showed 
some  capacity  to  absorb  a  wide  range  of  influences  introduced  by  new 
groups,  and  to  fit  diverse  peoples  into  an  ongoing,  evolving  society 
which,  while  it  changed,  retained  the  flavor  of  its  original  character. 

That  capacity,  however,  was  neither  so  great  as  Bay  Area  enthusiasts 
proclaimed  nor  so  promising  as  public-spirited  men  wanted  to  believe. 
The  enthusiasts  ignored  the  minority  peoples  who  failed  to  get  a  toe- 
hold on  the  social  ladder;  they  minimized  the  price  of  assimilation 
paid  by  those  who  partially  succeeded.  Even  so,  it  was  long  possible  to 
look  at  the  Bay  Area  and  feel  that  the  cultural  and  racial  diversity  was 
acceptable  and  desirable,  that  cosmopolitanism  was  a  civic  good  to  be 
encouraged.  Surely  time  would  smooth  the  rough  edges  of  conflict  and 
enrich  the  quality  of  intergroup  relations. 

For  many  decades  such  hopes  were  sustained  by  substantial  achieve- 
ments. They  were  not  abandoned  even  in  the  face  of  a  periodic  public 
hysteria  which  victimized  helpless  racial  minorities.  They  withstood  the 
successful  efforts  of  powerful  groups  to  write  their  private  prejudices 
into  public  law.  The  early  cosmopolitan  themes  are  echoed  even  today 
in  the  pronouncements  of  officials  of  Bay  Area  cities  who  stress  inter- 
group cooperation  and  express  the  belief  that  present  tensions  are  only 
temporary,  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  effectively  in  time — hopefully, 
by  time. 

Optimism  is  being  diluted,  however,  by  a  growing  uneasiness,  well- 
expressed  by  San  Francisco's  Mayor  George  Christopher  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission: 

We  have  tried  very,  very  hard  over  a  period  of  years  to  resolve  some 
of  these  [intergroup]  differences  and  exemplifications  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  and  misunderstandings  that  from  time  to  time 
arise  in  every  city  in  the  Nation.  And  while  we  have  succeeded  in  a 
measurable  degree  in  doing  away  with  some  of  these  misunder- 
standings, I  shall  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  some 
room  for  improvement  here  in  San  Francisco,  despite  our  tradi- 
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tional  background  of  understanding  among  the  ethnic  groups.  We 
are  not  exempt  from  the  problems. . . . 

A  similar  but  less  sanguine  note  was  sounded  by  a  councilman  in  an 
East  Bay  city  who  said: 

As  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  even 
the  Mexicans  we  could  expect  to  get  along  fairly  well,  although 
none  of  them  was  ever  fully  accepted.  But  with  the  Negroes  it  is  a 
different  story.  We  haven't  absorbed  them,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  are  going  to. 

The  Bay  Area's  failure  bespeaks  more  than  a  temporary  lapse  in  a 
general  assimilative  process  that  has  gone  on  during  the  past  hundred 
years.  It  suggests  something  deeper  and  more  disturbing  not  only  about 
the  local  community  but  also  about  the  region  and  nation  as  a  whole. 
It  suggests  that  America  is  a  civilization  whose  dominant  traits  and 
values  have  been  shaped  as  much  by  racial  differences  and  sensibilities 
as  by  any  other  force.  It  underscores  the  extent  to  which  contemporary 
American  behavior  derives  from  and  is  guided  by  race  consciousness. 
Appropriately,  much  has  been  written  about  racial  antipathy  and  its 
implications  for  the  personalities  and  perspectives  of  Negroes.  Not 
nearly  enough  has  been  said  about  the  way  in  which  that  same  antipathy 
has  become  deeply  rooted  in  our  culture  or  the  pervasive  influence  it 
has  on  the  socialization  of  all  Americans,  including  whites. 

This  theme  has  been  elaborated  by  the  author  elsewhere,  and  the  de- 
tails need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  thesis  helps  order  a  considerable 
amount  of  sociological  and  historical  material.  It  helps  explain  a  phe- 
nomenon future  historians  may  look  back  on  as  one  of  the  profound 
tragedies  of  this  century:  the  failure  of  some  metropolitan  communities 
to  keep  Negro-white  conflict  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  the  failure 
of  almost  all  urban  communities  to  assimilate  people  of  another  race 
who  came  to  cities  seeking  a  break  with  their  disadvantaged  past,  who 
sought  in  urban  centers  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 

For  those  failures  metropolitan  communities  have  paid  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  a  heavy  price.  The  money  costs  can  be  calculated  by  an 
examination  of  expenditures  for  welfare,  law  enforcement,  education, 
and  other  services  on  which  Negroes  are  disproportionately  dependent. 
The  indirect,  important,  long-term  costs — not  primarily  economic  but 
psychological  and  social — are  less  readily  measured.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  are  enormous — and  inevitable. 

Because  they  have  failed  to  assimilate  Negroes,   the  metropolitan 
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areas  will  suffer  disturbing  losses,  including  a  creeping  blight.  Their 
physical  character  and  appearance  will  be  transformed  and  their  demo- 
graphic patterns  will  shift  as  whites  move  to  fringe  and  suburb,  while 
Negroes  are  restricted  to  deteriorating  central  sections  or  pocketed  in 
ghettoes  here  and  there.  They  will  also  lose  much  of  their  individual 
"tone"  and  character,  derived  largely  from  a  distinctive  mixing  of 
peoples  of  diverse  backgrounds,  cultures,  and  social  orientations. 

If  Bay  Area  communities  had  done  a  more  effective  job  of  making 
room  for  Negro  newcomers  during  the  past  two  decades,  one  could  be 
more  hopeful  about  the  two  decades  ahead,  a  period  in  which  the 
Negro  population  will  more  than  double.  In  looking  at  developments 
since  1940  one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  the  fantastic  growth  of  the 
Negro  population  and  the  rapid  development  of  Negro-white  tensions. 
Equally  impressive  is  the  fact  that  not  a  single  city  in  the  Bay  Area  had, 
or  tried  to  develop,  plans  for  easing  the  movement  of  Negroes  or  for 
directing  inescapable  conflicts  into  affirmative  civic  channels.  Perhaps 
that  was  too  much  to  expect.  Yet  it  was  the  minimum  requirement  for 
casting  race  relations  in  a  mold  that  would  have  been  uniquely  Bay 
Area. 

By  now  it  should  be  clear  that  intergroup  relations,  and  particularly 
Negro-white  relations,  can  be  left  to  chance  only  at  grave  risk.  If  com- 
munities are  unable  to  plan  in  the  area  of  human  relations  so  that  cer- 
tain ethical  norms  and  constitutional  principles  as  well  as  civic  needs 
are  met,  the  initiative  is  likely  to  pass  to  other  hands.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington  to  tell  a  school  official  in 
Oakland  that  discriminatory  school  boundaries  are  inconsistent  with 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  equal  protection  of  the  law.  If  it  comes 
to  that.  Bay  Area  Negroes  will  learn  again  where  their  interests  lie  and 
what  their  choices  are.  After  all,  has  not  the  Negro's  great  and  last  hope 
always  been  the  United  States  Constitution  and  federal  authority  when 
local  and  state  institutions  failed  him,  whether  in  Mississippi  or  Cali- 
fornia? 

A  new  and  equitable  basis  of  Negro-white  relations  in  the  Bay  Area 
could  develop  out  of  present  tensions.  Past  experience  offers  little  hope 
that  it  will.  Long  conflict  is  in  prospect;  the  better  part  of  realism  is  to 
seek  some  ground  rules  for  its  conduct  rather  than  to  hope  it  will  go 
away.  Neither  lament  for  opportunities  lost  nor  numbness  in  the  face 
of  complexity  is  an  effective  response  for  citizens  of  the  Bay  Area  who 
still  wish  to  realize  the  rich  human  values  of  civ  ic  life  in  a  democracy. 
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The  Current  Scene 

The  most  striking  fact  regarding  the  organization  and  administration  of 
public  education  in  the  Bay  Area  is  that  it  is  in  no  way  consciously 
associated  with  the  metropolitan  area.  There  is  no  metropolitan  unit 
of  government  for  public  education,  and  there  is  little  or  no  desire  that 
such  a  unit  be  created. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  selected  group  of  school  administrators  were 
asked  whether  there  were  any  educational  problems  which  they  be- 
lieved indicated  the  desirability  of  a  metropolitanwide  approach.  They 
were  unanimous  in  the  view  that  there  were  no  problems  of  educa- 
tion which  required  a  metropolitan  approach.  The  educators  recognized 
that  there  were  some  problems  common  to  a  number  of  districts,  and 
they  were  interested  in  knowing  what  other  districts  were  doing.  They 
did  not,  however,  see  the  development  of  a  metropolitan  organization 
for  education  as  being  relevant  to  their  own  problems. 

This  attitude  is  believed  to  be  as  prevalent  among  lay  citizens  and 
teachers  as  among  school  administrators.  Members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion would  probably  resist  the  thought  of  any  metropolitan  organiza- 
tion for  education  even  more  vigorously  than  administrators.  Further, 
this  attitude  is  probably  not  unusual  in  metropolitan  areas.  Even  in 
those  metropolitan  areas  in  which  cooperative  study  councils  have  been 
set  up  by  school  districts  of  the  area,  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  help  in 
meeting  their  common  problems  through  action  by  the  individual  dis- 
tricts rather  than  through  a  concerted  attack. 

The  reasons  underlying  this  attitude  are  numerous  and  interrelated. 
Among  these  the  following  two  are  believed  to  have  great  influence: 

1.  Education  is  a  function  of  the  state. — This  concept  relates  to  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  that  education 
was  not  delegated  to  the  federal  government.  It  underlies  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation's  fifty  state  school  systems.  In  keeping  with  this  con- 
cept, state  legislatures  devote  much  attention  to  educational  organiza- 
tion and  support.  They  provide  extended  statutes  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  education  and  may  modify  the  local  district  structure 
as  desired.  The  decisions  of  courts  have  also  emphasized  that  education 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  state  rather  than  of  general  local  government 
bodies.  In  this  context  it  is  understandable  that  most  people  look  to  the 
state  for  the  solution  to  their  educational  problems  rather  than  to  the 
metropolitan  area  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

2.  Education  is  locally  controlled. — The  idea  that  the  control  of  edu- 
cation is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  the  local  level  has  deep  roots  and 
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strong  appeal  to  most  Americans.  This  view  exists  without  benefit  of  a 
clear  definition  of  the  "local"  level.  It  has  historic  roots  in  the  small 
school  districts  which  once  dotted  the  land  and  which  only  in  the  decade 
of  1950-60  were  reduced  (by  nearly  50,000)  to  approximately  37,000. 

The  idea  persists  that  "local"  control  is  prevalent,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  all  children  are  now  living  in  metropolitan  areas, 
and  many  of  them  are  in  large  and  relatively  centralized  school  districts. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  under  these  circumstances  the 
curriculum  and  teachers  have  remained  much  more  responsive  to  the 
demand  of  parents  and  organized  groups  than  is  true  in  most  other 
societies.  As  the  society  has  grown  more  centralized  in  economics,  com- 
munication, government,  and  other  matters,  the  demand  that  the 
schools  "remain  close  to  the  people"  has  become  more  fervent.  Thus, 
within  the  state  framework,  substantial  control  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts has  been  and  continues  to  be  exercised.  This  has  not  only  been  a 
part  of  the  "myth"  regarding  education  in  our  society,  but  also,  in  the 
judgment  of  many,  it  has  been  a  major  factor  favoring  diversity, 
experimentation,  change,  and  educational  development.  Change  and 
progress  in  education  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  leadership  of 
certain  communities  that  tried  new  materials  and  new  approaches 
which  later  received  widespread  acceptance.  Such  leadership  has  not, 
however,  caused  the  people  to  regard  education  as  the  responsibility  of 
a  metropolitan  area.  Rather  it  has  been  "my  school  district"  in  "my 
state"  which  has  met  the  educational  problems,  or  they  have  gone 
unmet.^ 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  many  of  those  cases  where  an  inter- 
mediate unit  of  government  is  most  necessary,  the  county  has  tended  to 
serve  this  function,  though  not  always  adequately.  This  need  for  a 
third  tier  of  government  between  the  local  and  state  levels  has  resulted 
primarily  from  the  existence  of  extremely  small  districts  to  which  the 
state  has  been  unwilling  to  commit  large  responsibilities. 

With  this  recognition  of  the  existing  attitude  toward  education  as  a 
metropolitan  problem,  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  the  present 
structure  for  education  and  to  selected  problems  of  education  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

^  Certain  limited  exceptions  to  this  are  found  as  in  the  Special  District  for  Handi- 
capped Children  of  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  and  the  recently  established  junior 
college  district  which  includes  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis. 


School  District  Structure 

Public  education  is  provided  through  school  districts  organized  in  ac- 
cord with  state  law.  Each  school  district  is  governed  by  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  nearly  all  cases  popularly  elected,  and  usually  composed  of 
five  members. 

In  1962,  there  were  264  school  districts  in  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties. 
The  most  common  types  of  school  districts,  classified  by  grade  levels 
provided,  were:  elementary  school  districts  (kindergarten  or  grade 
1  through  6  or  8);  high  school  districts  (grades  7  or  9  through  12  or  14); 
unified  districts  (kindergarten  through  grade  12  or  14);  junior  college 
districts  (grade  13  and  14,  and  adult  education).  The  large  majority  of 
these  units,  as  is  shown  in  Table  1,  are  elementary  school  districts. 
High  school  districts  always  encompass  two  or  more  elementary  dis- 
tricts, and  junior  college  districts  include  a  number  of  high  school 
and/or  unified  districts,  and  many  elementary  districts.  Under  this  dis- 
trict structure  residents  of  a  single  area  may  in  some  cases  elect  as  many 
as  three  different  boards  of  education,  and  pay  taxes  in  and  send  their 
children  to  schools  maintained  by  three  different  districts.  The  child 
may  attend  three  school  systems  during  his  14  or  15  years  of  public 
education.  These  separate  systems,  serving  the  same  geographical  area, 
may  be  well  articulated  in  terms  of  curriculum,  guidance,  programs  for 
gifted  or  handicapped,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  educational  policies — 
but  all  too  frequently  they  are  not. 


TABLE  1 

School  Districts  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

July  1,  1962 


Types  of  districts 

Total 

County 

Unified 

Elementary 

High  School 

Jr.  College 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa 

Marin 

7 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 

23 
22 
21 
15 

22 
35 
15 

47 

4 

6 
3 

1 

5 
8 
3 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

35 

32 
26 

Napa 

18 

San  Francisco 

1 

San  Mateo 

29 

Santa  Clara 

46 

Solano 

22 

Sonoma 

55 

Total 

23 

200 

35 

6 

264 

4/ 


Problems  of  Public  Education 


While  unified  districts  constitute  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  Bay  Area,  they  enroll  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
children.  Many  of  the  elementary  school  districts,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  extremely  small.  More  than  100  of  them  have  fewer  than  400 
pupils  enrolled.  There  are  also  a  few  high  school  and  unified  districts 
having  fewer  than  600  pupils.  Many  of  the  small  elementary  districts 
are  located  in  the  counties  most  removed  from  the  central  cities.  Thus 
34  of  the  55  districts  in  Sonoma  County  have  399  or  fewer  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  (Table  2).  However,  there  is  an  elementary 


TABLE  2 

Average  Daily  Attendance  of  School  Districts  in  the 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  July  1,  1962 

(Shows  the  number  of  districts  within  the  ADA  ranges  indicated) 


County 

399  or 
under 

400  to 
999 

1,000  to 
4,999 

5,000  to 
49,999 

50,000  and 
over 

Total 
districts 

Alameda 

Contra  Costa .  . 
Marin 

9 

6 

11 

11 

7 
11 
11 
34 

4 

7 
2 
3 

5 
6 
3 
9 

10 

11 

13 

4 

8 
17 

7 
12 

11 

8 

9 
12 

1 

1 
1 

35 
32 
26 

Napa 

San  Francisco. . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Clara. . . . 

Solano 

Sonoma 

18 
1 
29 
46 
22 
55 

Total 

100 

39 

82 

41 

2 

264 

district  with  fewer  than  10  pupils  adjoining  the  City  of  Oakland,  and 
the  Emery  Unified  District,  an  industrial  enclave  situated  between 
Oakland  and  Berkeley,  enrolls  fewer  than  600  children  and  operates 
an  unjustifiably  small  high  school. 

The  area's  264  school  districts  enroll  approximately  750,000  children 
and  youth.  More  than  150,000  attend  in  the  two  unified  districts  (K-14) 
serving  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  The  outlying  areas  are  growing 
rapidly,  however.  During  the  decade  beginning  in  1950  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  districts  of  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Mateo  counties  has  increased  approximately  150  percent.  In  the  other 
counties  the  total  increase  has  been  approximately  75  percent,  except 
for  San  Francisco  where  it  was  slightly  over  25  percent.  The  percentage 
increase  in  many  school  districts  has  of  course  been  much  greater.  For 
example,  the  Mt.  Diablo  Unified  District  had  an  increase  in  enrollment 
from  approximately  6,000  to  30,000  in  the  decade  following  1950.  In 
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general,  the  fringe  or  suburban  areas  have  the  largest  number  of 
children  per  household,  consequently  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
population  of  these  areas  is  of  school  age. 

In  many  instances  school  district  boundaries  have  little  or  no  relation 
to  those  of  other  governmental  units,  such  as  cities  or  recreation  dis- 
tricts. The  school  district  may  include:  only  a  part  of  a  city,  parts  of 
two  or  more  cities,  a  city  plus  portions  of  other  cities  and  unincorpo- 
rated areas,  or  unincorporated  area  only.  Some  school  districts  find  it 
necessary  to  work  with  four  or  more  cities — in  whole  or  in  part  within 
the  school  district — in  developing  plans  for  school  housing  or  for  public 
recreation. 

The  district  structure  results  in  great  variation  in  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  per  child,  in  tax  rates,  and  in  funds  available  for  edu- 
cation. Districts  which  have  many  children  may  contain  little  industrial 
or  commercial  property.  Local  revenue  for  education — which,  on  the 
average,  provides  50  to  60  percent  of  all  public  school  expenditures — 
comes  solely  from  the  property  tax.  When  one  district  has  approxi- 
mately 1140,000  assessed  value  per  elementary  school  child  while  an- 
other has  $3,000,  there  is  obviously  great  variation  in  the  ability  of  these 
districts  to  raise  funds  through  taxation.  Even  though  the  state  attempts 
to  equalize  the  funds  available  to  a  minimum  or  "foundation"  amount, 
this  amount  is  so  low  that  virtually  all  districts  are  forced  to  exceed  it. 
The  poorest  districts  have  extremely  limited  ability  to  meet  needs  be- 
yond the  state  minimum  and  find  that  they  cannot  make  adequate 
provisions  for  education. 

The  borrowing  of  money  for  schoolhouse  construction  is  also  tied  to 
assessed  valuation.  Because  the  rapidly  growing  fringe  districts  fre- 
quently have  many  children  and  little  industrial  or  commercial  prop- 
erty, they  have  had  to  turn  to  the  state  for  additional  loans  for  school 
housing  after  the  early  exhaustion  of  their  own  borrowing  capacity. 
Although  the  extent  to  which  these  loans  will  be  repaid  to  the  state  is 
uncertain,  in  accepting  them  the  school  district  loses  a  substantial  part 
of  its  control  over  the  kinds  of  facilities  provided. 

The  district  structure  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  creation  of 
many  "impoverished"  districts  which  may  be  occupied  largely  by  middle 
and  even  upper-middle  class  families,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  few 
extremely  wealthy  districts  in  which  local  taxes  for  education  are  quite 
low.  It  has  also  resulted  in  substantial  loss  of  local  control  and  re- 
sponsibility in  many  districts,  and  a  loss  of  incentive  to  join  with  other 
districts  in  an  examination  of  common  problems  and  even  of  the  dis- 
trict structure  itself. 

The  district  structure  is  thus  to  be  explained  largely  in  terms  of  his- 


6  /  Problems  of  Public  Education 

tory.  It  is  not  a  structure  which  provides  reasonable  equality  in  local 
ability  to  support  education.  It  includes  many  districts  which  are  too 
small  to  offer  a  sound  program  of  education  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Many 
of  these  districts  are  also  too  small  to  afford  lay  or  professional  leader- 
ship competent  to  deal  with  the  problems.  They  become  wards  of  the 
state  or  of  the  county — the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  prepares  their  budgets,  and  exercises  such  supervision  and  pro- 
vides such  special  services  as  are  found.  Such  districts  are  without  re- 
sponsibility or  initiative.  A  further  defect  in  the  structure  is  the  over- 
lapping of  districts,  which  prevents  the  people  from  grappling  with 
problems  of  public  education  in  an  effective  manner.  And  the  coopera- 
tion of  school  districts  with  other  governmental  units,  including  cities, 
is  made  difficult  by  the  structure  rather  than  facilitated  by  it. 

The  tremendous  span  of  resources  and  competencies  of  the  districts, 
ranging  from  the  San  Francisco  Unified  District  at  the  one  extreme  to 
the  small  elementary  districts  with  100  or  fewer  pupils  at  the  other, 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  school  districts  themselves  to  cooperate.  Under 
such  a  chaotic  structure  it  is  unlikely  that  educational  problems  can  be 
met  effectively — and  the  possibility  of  developing  a  federated,  areawide 
approach  to  such  problems  is  almost  eliminated.  The  creation  of  more 
nearly  adequate  local  units  appears  to  be  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
effective  cooperation  in  identifying  problems,  and  in  developing  and 
implementing  solutions.  In  fact,  the  inadequacy  of  many  of  the  local 
districts  encourages  the  state  to  make  more  and  more  of  the  essential 
decisions  regarding  education — for  in  one  manner  or  another  the  state 
must  recognize  the  incompetence  of  the  units  it  has  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  educational  service.  Thus,  desperate  clinging  to  the 
unsound  myth  of  local  control  threatens  to  destroy  what  we  have,  or  to 
prevent  the  development  of  a  decentralized  system  which  can  function 
effectively  through  reasonably  competent  local  districts  or  authorities. 

While  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  unequal  abilities  of 
the  school  districts  and  the  consequent  unequal  opportunities  for 
children,  the  problem  is  even  more  complicated  than  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  unequal  needs  of  the  children  in  different  districts  must 
be  recognized.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  adequate  programs  for  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  cost  considerably  more  than  programs 
for  children  who  have  enjoyed  extensive  cultural  opportunities  in  their 
homes  and  communities.  State  aid  programs  for  the  culturally  dis- 
advantaged may  well  lead  to  further  loss  of  local  control  and  responsi- 
bility, given  the  present  school  district  structure. 

It  is  thus,  as  Wood  has  said,  "impossible  to  have  a  vision  regarding 
what  the  metropolitan  regions  might  become."  Although  he  was  not 
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speaking  explicitly  of  education,  Wood  might  well  have  had  school  dis- 
tricts in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

When  each  jurisdiction  goes  on  its  separate  way,  urban  sprawl  continues,  with 
its  companions  of  spreading  blight,  .  .  .  inadequate  parks,  congested  schools, 
mediocre  administration,  .  . .  and  the  hundred  and  one  irritations  of  undirected 
growth.  ...  In  place  of  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  less  attractive  by-products 
of  urbanization,  each  jurisdiction  tries  to  avoid  the  conditions  it  regards  as 
unpalatable,  to  protect  its  own,  and  to  let  its  neighbors  fend  for  themselves. 
When  local  government  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  regional  environment, 
the  capacity  to  realize  the  potential  of  that  environment  is  irrevocably  lost.^ 

-  R.  C.  Wood,  Metropolis  Against  Itself,  New  York:  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, March  1959,  p.  41. 


Public  Library  Structure' 


For  many  years  librarians  have  debated  whether  public  libraries  and 
library  expenditures  are  an  educational  function.  In  1959  the  Legisla- 
ture adopted  the  following  policy  statement: 

The  Legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people  and  of 
the  State  that  there  be  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
through  the  establishment  and  operation  of  public  libraries  .  .  .  The  Legisla- 
ture further  declares  that  the  public  library  is  a  supplement  to  the  formal 
system  of  free  public  education,  and  a  source  of  information  and  inspiration  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  a  resource  for  continuing  education  and  re-education 
beyond  the  years  of  formal  education,  and  as  such  deserves  adequate  financial 
support  from  government  at  all  levels.* 

There  were  49  public  library  jurisdictions  in  the  nine  Bay  Area 
counties  on  June  30,  1962.  Of  these,  8  were  organized  under  county 
governments,  39  under  incorporated  cities,  and  2  under  union  high 
school  districts.  In  the  county  libraries  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
is  the  governing  body;  in  most  of  the  cities  the  board  of  library  trustees 
is  the  governing  body;  and  in  the  two  union  high  school  districts  the 
school  trustees  also  serve  as  the  boards  of  library  trustees.  Palo  Alto 
alone  of  the  cities  has  no  library  board,  the  library  operating  as  one  of 
the  several  departments  reporting  directly  to  the  city  manager.  In  cities 
with  boards  of  library  trustees,  the  members  of  these  bodies  are  nor- 
mally appointed  by  the  city  councils.  Under  the  county  library  law,  the 
county  librarian  is  appointed  by  the  supervisors  to  administer  the  li- 
brary as  a  regular  county  department. 

In  general,  the  board  of  library  trustees  in  each  city  is  given  authority 
to  "manage"  the  library,  including  power  to  employ  the  chief  librarian 
and  other  employees,  purchase  books  and  other  materials,  and  to  do  all 
things  necesary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  library  is  estab- 
lished. However,  none  of  the  library  boards  has  authority  to  levy  or 
collect  taxes. 

In  both  municipal  and  county  libraries  the  proposed  annual  budget 
is  subject  to  hearings  and  reviews  similar  to  those  of  other  departments, 
and  the  tax  levy  needed  to  finance  the  library's  operation  is  set  by  the 
usual  tax-levying  processes.  If  the  library  is  financed  from  the  general 
fund,  there  is  no  special  "ear-marked"  tax  levy. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  forty-two  incorporated  cities  in  the  nine  Bay 
Area  counties  did  not  operate  public  libraries  but  contracted  for  service 

^The  statement  on  the  library  was  prepared  in  substantially  this  form  by  Ed  A. 
Wight,  Professor  of  Librarianship,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
*  Cal.  Ed.  Code,  Sec.  27000. 
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from  other  library  jurisdictions.  Library  law  permits  any  jurisdiction 
which  is  empowered  to  establish  a  public  library  to  contract  with  an 
already  established  library,  or  to  be  a  part  of  the  county  library  system. 
Thus  all  such  municipalities  may  either  pay  the  county  library  tax  and 
receive  its  library  service,  or  contract  with  another  library  system.  The 
incorporated  cities  which  contract  for  service  are  all  under  50,000  in 
population  (1960),  and  only  three  are  over  25,000. 

The  major  source  of  public  library  income  is  the  property  tax.  No 
state  funds  are  available  to  local  public  libraries.  The  resources  and 
quality  of  library  service  vary  widely  among  the  various  jurisdictions. 
Some  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  quality  and  level  of  service  avail- 
able in  each  locality  are:  the  number  of  persons  residing  in  the  service 
area,  the  assessed  valuation  and  the  tax  rate  for  library  purposes,  physi- 
cal facilities  provided,  the  skill  of  library  management,  and  the  level  of 
service  and  support  which  the  citizens  of  the  jurisdiction  desire. 

Public  library  development  in  the  nine  Bay  Area  counties  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  increase  in  population  since  1940.  Both  per 
capita  volumes  held  and  circulation  per  capita  were  slightly  lower  in 
1960  than  in  1940.  Many  library  buildings  are  more  than  40  years  old, 
overcrowded,  and  functionally  unsuited  for  a  modern  library  progiam. 
Between  1899  and  1915,  thirty-nine  public  library  buildings  in  the  Bay 
Area  counties  were  erected  from  or  with  the  help  of  Carnegie  gifts. 
Thirty  of  these  are  still  in  use. 

Both  adults  and  students  are  attracted  by  the  more  varied  resources 
of  the  larger  libraries.  While  all  public  libraries  are  free  to  all  for 
reference  and  research,  many  charge  a  fee  for  nonresidents  taking  books 
for  home  use.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  legislation  supplementing 
local  library  funds  with  state  grants-in-aid  so  that  library  resources  can 
be  strengthened  and  made  available  to  all  without  respect  to  local 
residence. 

Public  libraries  are  also  attempting  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands 
for  service  by:  encouraging  cooperative  activities  among  all  types  of 
libraries,  and  access  by  readers  to  all  available  resources;  improving  re- 
sources for  reference  and  research  by  building  on  the  strength  of  exist- 
ing libraries;  improving  professional  qualifications  of  librarians,  and 
providing  additional  clerical  employees  to  perform  repetitive  opera- 
tions such  as  those  connected  with  checking  out  books;  obtaining  access 
to  capital  funds  for  modernizing  physical  facilities;  providing  a  broader 
range  and  depth  in  book  and  nonbook  collections;  permitting  more 
duplication  of  most-used  materials;  and  providing  group  activities  such 
as  story  hours  for  children,  and  discussion,  study,  and  film-forum  meet- 
ings for  adults. 


The  Place  of  Education  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area 

The  place  or  function  of  education  in  the  metropolitan  area  can  only 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  the  people  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Mumford  has  written  that  the  mission  of  the  coming  city: 

...  is  to  put  the  highest  concerns  of  man  at  the  center  of  all  his  activities:  to 
unite  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  human  personality,  turning  artificially 
dismembered  men — bureaucrats,  specialists,  'experts,'  depersonalized  agents — 
into  complete  human  beings,  repairing  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by 
vocational  separation,  by  social  segregation,  by  the  over-cultivation  of  a  favored 
function,  by  tribalism  and  nationalisms,  by  the  absence  of  organic  partnerships 
and  ideal  purposes. 

We  must  now  conceive  the  city  ...  as  an  essential  organ  for  expressing  and 
actualizing  the  new  human  personality — that  of  'One  World  Man.'  The  old 
separation  of  man  and  nature,  of  townsman  and  countryman,  of  Greek  and 
barbarian,  of  citizen  and  foreigner  can  no  longer  be  maintained:  for  com- 
munication, the  entire  planet  is  becoming  a  village;  and  as  a  result,  the 
smallest  neighborhood  or  precinct  must  be  planned  as  a  working  model  of  the 
larger  world.  Now  it  is  not  the  will  of  a  single  deified  ruler,  but  the  individual 
and  corporate  will  of  its  citizens,  aiming  at  self-knowledge,  self-government, 
and  self-actualization,  that  must  be  embodied  in  the  city.  Not  industry  but 
education  will  be  the  center  of  their  activities;  and  every  process  and  function 
will  be  evaluated  and  approved  just  to  the  extent  that  it  furthers  human  de- 
velopment, whilst  the  city  itself  provides  a  vivid  theater  for  the  spontaneous 
encounters  and  challenges  and  embraces  of  daily  life.  .  .  .  [Emphasis  supplied] 

We  know  now,  as  never  before,  that  the  undisclosed  potentialities  of  life 
reach  far  beyond  the  proud  algebraics  of  contemporary  science;  and  their 
promises  for  the  further  transformations  of  man  are  as  enchanting  as  they  are 
inexhaustible.  . . . 

The  final  mission  of  the  city  is  to  further  man's  conscious  participation  in 
the  cosmic  and  historic  process.  Through  its  own  complex  and  enduring 
structure,  the  city  vastly  augments  man's  ability  to  interpret  these  processes  and 
take  an  active  formative  part  in  them,  so  that  every  phase  of  the  drama  it  stages 
shall  have,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  the  illumination  of  consciousness, 
the  stamp  of  purpose,  the  color  of  love.^ 

The  function  of  education  is  to  contribute  most  effectively  to  the 
realization  of  these  goals.  It  must  be  dedicated  to  bringing  forth  the 
"undisclosed  potentialities"  of  man  in  such  manner  that  the  metropoli- 
tan area  may  thus  facilitate  human  development — human  development 
consciously  participated  in  by  men. 

Thus,  man,  and  especially  man  in  the  metropolitan  area,  must  build 

^  Lewis  Mumford,  The  City  in  History:  Its  Origins,  Its  Transformations  and  Its 
Prospects;  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1961,  p.  573-576. 
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a  community  of  civilized  men  which  will  encourage  the  development 
of  personalities  who,  through  their  universality,  will  enrich  and  further 
the  cultural  evolution  of  humanity.  While  the  process  should  prepare 
us  to  live  effectively  as  individuals  in  our  homes,  to  work,  and  to  enjoy 
leisure,  it  should  also  prepare  us  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  com- 
munity which  will  further  the  humane  and  creative  efforts  of  men. 

The  development  of  the  rational  powers  of  all  the  people,  along  with 
their  intuitive  and  aesthetic  capability,  thus  becomes  imperative.  This 
involves  mental  and  physical  health,  respect  for  thought  and  the  hu- 
mane values  implicit  in  rationality,  emphasis  upon  the  creative  aspects 
of  thought  and  methods  of  inquiry — "the  ability  to  integrate  percep- 
tions of  objective  phenomena  with  judgments  of  value  in  which  sub- 
jective emotional  commitments  are  important  elements,"  including 
"perceptions  of  the  feelings  of  individuals — one's  own  and  those  of 
others."* 

The  development  or  education  of  man  along  these  lines  cannot  be 
achieved  in  childhood  or  youth  alone.  Education  must  extend  through- 
out life  as  an  increasing  number  of  potentialities  are  stimulated  and 
realized  in  an  increasing  proportion  of  men. 

'The  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Central  Purpose  of  American  Educa- 
tion; Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Education  Association,  1961,  p.  18. 


Major  Problems  and  Issues 

With  this  background,  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  some  of  the  bar- 
riers to  a  more  adequate  educational  program,  to  solution  of  important 
unmet  needs,  and  to  essential  future  developments. 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Barriers  to  Education 

American  society  has  long  been  committed  to  the  concept  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity.  In  some  instances,  unfortunately,  this  con- 
cept— which  involves  the  provision  for  each  in  accord  with  his  poten- 
tial— has  been  confused  with  identity  of  opportunity.  In  any  case,  the 
idea  has  been  a  powerful  lever  for  extending  public  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  all  children,  without  regard  to  social  or  economic  position 
or  race  or  creed.  During  recent  years  this  matter  has  been  in  need  of 
further  reexamination.'  For  reasons  suggested  below,  this  need  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  racially  segregated  housing — and  conse- 
quently segregated  schooling — to  develop  in  metropolitan  areas.  As  is 
pointed  out  in  other  chapters  in  this  study,  certain  areas  of  the  central 
cities  tend  to  be  occupied  largely  by  minority  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  suburban  school  districts  are  not  only  middle  class 
but  also  without  representation  of  important  minority  groups.  Thus  the 
phenomenon  of  segregation  is  found  both  within  some  of  the  larger  dis- 
tricts, such  as  San  Francisco®  and  Oakland,  and  also  among  districts,  for 
some  have  no  minority  representation  while  other  districts  are  largely 
comprised  of  children  of  minorities.  In  some  cities  it  has  been  urged  that 
children  should  be  assigned  and  transported  to  schools  without  primary 
regard  to  place  of  residence  in  such  a  manner  that  all  schools  will  be- 
come heterogeneous — racially,  socially,  and  economically.  This  sugges- 
tion has  been  opposed,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  tends  to  remove 
the  school  from  the  neighborhood  and  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  school,  the  parents,  and  neighborhood  forces  or  agencies.  The  prob- 
lem confronts  certain  districts  with  greater  intensity  at  the  moment,  but 
in  the  final  analysis  it  involves  all  the  school  districts  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Employment  opportunities  for  youth  vary  widely,  and  youth  are  not 
likely  to  strive  for  achievement  in  a  culture  which  tells  them  their  en- 

''  See  The  Educational  Policies  Commission,  Education  and  the  Disadvantaged 
American;  Washington,  D.C.:  The  National  Education  Association,  1962. 

*See  editorial,  "Schools'  Duty  Is  to  Integrate,"  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  August  9, 
1962,  p.  36. 
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ergies  are  not  wanted  or  needed.  This  problem  relates  to  that  of  segre- 
gated schooling  because  the  dropouts  and  graduates  of  schools  with 
large  minority  groups  have  high  unemployment  rates.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Conant  has  said,  that  the  lack  of  job  opportunities,  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  vast  majority  of  youth  in  the  area  who  are  out-of-school 
are  also  unemployed,  is  a  far  more  potent  destroyer  of  potential  aspira- 
tions than  is  segregated  housing.*  This  suggests  that  job  opportunities 
for  youth,  especially  in  the  case  of  minority  groups,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant if  the  sense  of  alienation  is  to  be  countered  in  any  significant 
way,  and  if  educational  achievement  is  to  rise  markedly. 

Children  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  in 
substantial  part  only  in  accord  with  their  self-expectations  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  peers,  parents,  and  teachers.  Thus,  many  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  observers  have  honestly  regarded  as  equal  have  not  really 
been  so.  Many  of  the  "opportunities"  which  the  school  has  provided 
have  not  been  opportunities  for  children  and  youth  because  the  cultural 
barriers  to  taking  advantage  of  them  have  been  too  great.  There  has 
thus  been  a  growing  recognition  that  many  children  from  the  socially 
and  culturally  deprived  areas  have  not  achieved  in  relation  to  their  po- 
tential, because  of  a  lack  of  aspiration  or  motivation  resulting  from  a 
complex  of  factors.  Increasingly,  this  lack  is  not  regarded  as  a  failure  for 
which  the  individual  is  fundamentally  responsible,  but  rather  one  for 
which  society  must  accept  responsibility. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  better  schools  to  be  found  in  the  better 
socio-economic  communities.  Parents  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
are  more  aware  of  the  values  of  education  and  better  prepared  to  or- 
ganize and  seek  desirable  provisions  for  their  children.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  unevenness  of  opportunity  results  unless  there  is  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  conscious  efforts  are  made  to  counter  it.  The 
multiplicity  of  school  districts  in  a  metropolitan  area  makes  it  difficult 
to  avoid  wide  variations  in  wealth,  educational  interest,  and  educational 
quality. 

Even  within  individual  districts  the  problem  is  acute.  Many  teachers 
seek  transfers  to  the  schools  serving  middle  and  upper  class  neighbor- 
hoods. This  problem  has  not  been  met  in  an  adequate  manner  either 
by  the  teaching  profession  or  by  boards  of  education.  As  a  result,  all  too 
frequently  beginning  teachers  are  found  in  larger  numbers  in  the  "less 
desirable"  schools.  Larger  funds  are  thus  expended  for  teacher  services 
in  the  middle  and  upper  class  schools — because  the  more  experienced 
teachers  are  higher  on  the  salary  schedule — when  the  concept  of  equal- 

"  James  B.  Conant,  Slums  and  Suburbs,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1961. 
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ity  of  opportunity  would  dictate  the  reverse.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  even  in  those  communities  where  the  problem  has  been  recog- 
nized, as  in  Oakland,  for  example,  where  somewhat  smaller  classes  are 
provided  in  schools  serving  the  poorer  areas. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  wide  range  of  individual  differ- 
ences characterizing  children  and  young  people.  The  provision  of  equal 
opportunity  appeared  to  be  relatively  simple  as  long  as  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  certain  common  knowledges  and 
skills.  But  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  that  individual  differ- 
ences include  not  only  differences  in  intelligence,  but  equally  or  even 
more,  differences  in  special  abilities  (music,  art,  spatial  relations),  atti- 
tudes, values,  motivations,  and  infinite  combinations  of  these  elements. 
Note,  for  example,  the  relatively  meager  resources  made  available  in 
this  metropolitan  area  for  the  development  of  art  and  music  abilities 
as  compared  to  those  devoted  to  science.  In  such  fields,  therefore,  rela- 
tively little  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  the  potential  of  individuals 
and  to  achieve  an  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

How  then  can  one  speak  of  development  of  individuals  in  accord  with 
their  potential?  The  potential  itself  is  increasingly  seen  as  a  combina- 
tion of  environmental  forces  and  a  human  personality.  Thus,  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  the  home,  school  and  community  affects  the  potential 
and  greatly  influences  the  limits  of  possible  development.  The  problem 
of  achieving  equality  of  opportunity  thus  becomes  vastly  more  difficult. 

These  few  factors  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  if  we  are  to 
reexamine  the  concept  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and 
overcome  social  and  cultural  barriers  to  education.  They  also  emphasize 
the  interrelationship  of  education  with  many  community  arrangements 
and  forces.  There  has  been  too  little  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which 
"educational  opportunities"  may  be  canceled  by  the  community.  Many 
of  the  "gifted"  may  go  unrecognized,  let  alone  undeveloped,  in  the 
midst  of  these  cultural  conditions. 

The  problem  of  social  and  cultural  barriers  is  not  confined  to  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Such  barriers  may  be  equally  great  in  adult  education 
despite  the  wide  variety  of  offerings  and  the  large  numbers  of  partici- 
pants. Not  enough  is  known  of  the  reasons  some  individuals  or  groups 
avail  themselves  so  little  of  the  opportunities  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural development.  Why  has  the  Bay  Area  been  willing  to  accept  a 
decline  in  library  services?  Surely  it  is  not  the  result  of  lack  of  resources. 
Why  has  the  community  not  sought  more  adequate  utilization  of  newer 
techniques,  such  as  radio  and  television,  for  educational  and  cultural 
development?  Is  there  a  lack  of  vision  regarding  the  potential  of  men 
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in  the  metropolitan  area,  or  is  there  too  little  acceptance  of  the  idea  that 
human  development  is  the  conmiunity's  most  basic  task? 

The  Program  of  the  Secondary  School 

No  problem  of  education  at  any  level  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  curriculum  (and  related  factors)  for  the  secondary  school  age  group. 
The  problem  is  worldwide,  although  it  is  being  experienced  at  some- 
what different  times  in  different  societies — it  is  closely  associated  with 
technological  change  and  metropolitan  growth. 

Secondary  education  has  long  been  education  for  an  elite.  But  there 
is  no  longer  an  "elite"  in  the  sense  of  past  centuries.  The  new  elites — 
there  will  be  many — will  be  marked  by  differences  in  higher  education 
rather  than  by  differences  at  the  secondary  level. 

Secondary  education  must  now  be  developed  for  all.  For  several 
decades  there  has  been  experimentation  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States.  Other  societies,  such  as  England,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  India, 
are  also  experimenting.  While  some  general  directions  may  be  identi- 
fied as  desirable,  no  society  can  claim  reasonably  adequate  answers.  Eng- 
land seeks  a  new  program  for  the  quarter  of  her  students  immediately 
above  the  median  as  indicated  in  15  to  18.^°  The  Soviet  Union  seeks  the 
re-integration  of  secondary  education  with  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  closer  ties  of  secondary  education  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  own  society,  especially  in  sections  of  the  metro- 
politan central  cities,  students  continue  to  drop  out  of  secondary  school 
at  a  dangerous  rate — to  join  the  ranks  of  unemployed  or  of  the  un- 
skilled, for  whom  job  opportunities  decline.  Others  continue  to  fill  the 
classrooms  and  to  regard  uninterestedly  the  books  placed  before  them. 
At  16  or  18  they  seek  stimulation  and  challenge  and  fail  to  find  it.  Yet 
there  is  less  experimentation  with  new  approaches  now  than  there  was 
under  the  impact  of  the  depression  and  accompanying  youth  unemploy- 
ment in  the  thirties. 

Young  people,  no  less  than  adults,  need  to  have  the  feeling  of  belong- 
ing, of  contributing  to  a  society.  Yet  economic  and  societal  development 
provides  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities  for  youth  to  influence  the  larger 
society  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Youth  therefore  understandingly  build 
an  adolescent  subculture  which  may  be  inadequate  for  their  own  needs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  larger  society.  Secondary  education  is  thus  con- 
fronted by  a  series  of  basic  challenges. 

The  development  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  must,  of  course, 
fundamentally  reflect  the  purposes  which  have  already  been  discussed, 

1"  Central  Advisory  Council  for  Education,  15  to  IS,  London:  Her  Majesty's  Sta- 
tionery Office,  1959. 
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It  must  also  reflect  individual  needs  and  changing  conditions  in  the 
society.  At  this  point  attention  will  be  focused  upon  only  four  inter- 
related problems  which  will  receive  much  consideration  in  the  years 
ahead.  They  are  problems  connected  with  the  re-integration  of  the 
school  and  teen-age  social  life,  providing  for  the  gifted,  for  technical 
education,  and  for  youth  for  whom  current  provisions  are  notably 
inadequate. 

The  school  and  teen-age  social  life. — The  secondary  school  needs  to 
be  developed  more  significantly  as  an  adolescent  community.  This  will 
not  reduce  the  challenge  to  teachers.  As  Coleman  has  pointed  out  in 
The  Adolescent  Society,  there  is  at  present  too  little  opportunity  for 
"positive,  responsible  action"  built  into  scholarly  intellectual  activi- 
ties— activities  which  will  develop  intellect  and  commitment  to  basic 
values  of  the  free  world. 

There  has  been  too  little  recognition  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  ado- 
lescent society,  too  little  knowledge  of  how  this  society  functions,  too 
little  understanding  of  its  values,  its  status  system,  and  of  its  power  over 
its  members.  This  view  is  supported  by  a  study  currently  being  con- 
ducted in  a  high  school  in  a  large  suburban  district  of  the  Bay  Area. 
Teachers  expressed  surprise  when  informed  of  the  subcultures  and  of 
their  impact  in  the  school  in  which  they  had  taught  five  or  more  years. 

The  passive  role  in  which  the  adolescent  finds  himself,  especially  re- 
garding matters  of  intellect  and  values,  encourages  irresponsibility.  Ath- 
lectics  have  won  the  "passionate  devotion"  of  some  of  our  youth. 
Through  athletics  they  have  gained  status  and  respect  for  their  school. 
This  is  not  undesirable.  Similar  challenge  and  devotion  can  be  devel- 
oped regarding  other  matters.  It  may  require  considerable  ingenuity  to 
do  it — but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  adolescent  society  can  be 
passionate  only  in  certain  matters.  Without  changes  along  these  lines 
the  development  of  quality  education,  in  the  sense  that  it  will  result  in 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  other  achievements  in  accord  with  the  poten- 
tial of  the  individual,  is  unlikely.  As  Coleman  has  stated,  "It  is  crucial  to 
use  the  informal  group  rewards  [of  the  adolescent  society]  to  reinforce 
the  aims  of  education  rather  than  to  impede  them.""  Can  we  restructure 
secondary  education  so  that  it  captures  the  energy  of  the  adolescent? 
This  is  a  major  issue  especially  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Provisions  for  the  gifted. — During  recent  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  turned  to  the  education  of  the  gifted,  although  frequently  the 
job  of  defining  the  gifted  has  not  been  done  adequately.  Generally,  the 
term  "gifted"  refers  to  that  group  which  completes  traditional  types  of 
school  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Recently  it  has  been  pointed 

"James  S.  Coleman,  The  Adolescent  Society,  Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1961,  p.  322. 
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out  that  the  "gifted,"  as  schools  have  been  identifying  them,  probably 
do  not  include  many  of  the  potentially  most  creative  members  of  the 
society.  Further,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  many  varieties 
of  gifted  who  may  be  identified  when  better  instruments  and  procedures 
are  devised.  Some  concern  with  this  problem  has  been  shown  in  the  Bay 
Area,  and  most  of  the  larger  districts  have  developed  programs  to  ex- 
periment with  and  meet  the  problem,  at  least  in  some  measure.  How- 
ever, district  structure,  limited  finances,  and  inadequate  research, 
among  other  factors,  suggest  that  the  problem  will  not  be  resolved  for 
many  years. 

The  problem  also  relates  closely  to  such  questions  as  that  of  compre- 
hensive vs.  specialized  schools  at  the  secondary  level.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  a  metropolitan  concern  and  organization  regarding  education, 
such  problems  may  be  approached  far  more  effectively.  It  is  clear  that 
much  research  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  It  is  further  conceivable 
that  special  provisions  will  need  to  be  made  for  unusually  gifted  chil- 
dren drawn  from  a  very  large  area.  The  whole  question  of  the  extent 
or  manner  in  which  gifted  children  shall  be  separated  from  others  will 
need  to  receive  much  attention.  The  American  people  are  committed 
and  probably  will  remain  committed  to  the  comprehensive  secondary 
school.  Within  this  general  framework,  however,  many  special  provi- 
sions can  be  made  to  recognize  individual  differences  more  fully. 

Technical  education. — The  field  of  technical  education,  or  the  prep- 
aration of  technicians  for  a  technological  society,  constitutes  a  major 
curriculum  problem.  Probably  most  of  this  education  will  best  be  pro- 
vided in  junior  or  community  colleges  or  as  a  part  of  the  adult  educa- 
tion program.  The  program  of  preparation  will  vary  depending  upon 
its  complexity  and  difficulty,  the  level  of  competence  sought,  and  the 
previous  education  and  experience  of  the  student.  As  the  demand  for 
technicians  of  many  categories  grows,  it  will  be  increasingly  desirable 
that  the  programs  of  the  various  community  colleges  be  coordinated, 
and  that  one  be  designated  to  serve  the  whole  area  when  large  numbers 
are  not  involved.  The  planning  and  coordination  of  such  programs  for 
young  people  and  adults  is  one  of  the  educational  challenges  confront- 
ing the  metropolitan  area. 

The  non-academic  student. — The  development  of  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  youth  who  currently  find  little  that  is  satisfying  in  the  secondary 
school  is  a  major  problem.  Many  of  the  drop-outs  are  in  this  group — 
they  constitute  approximately  25  percent  of  the  students  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  example.  Many  of  the  out-of-school  unemployed  youth  are 
also  in  this  group.  It  is  not  clear  what  would  be  a  reasonable  program 
for  them.  Many  different  public  and  private  agencies  are  attempting  to 
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assist  in  this  area,  at  times  with  too  little  coordination  of  efforts.  There 
is,  however,  no  agency  which  has  the  essential  resources,  the  vision,  and 
the  research  facilities  to  experiment  with  and  thus  determine  the  worth 
of  a  variety  of  possible  approaches.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  some  schools 
and  school  systems  are  quite  aware  of  the  problem  and  are  attempting 
to  meet  it. 

The  School-Community  Improvement  Program  of  San  Francisco  is 
an  illustration  of  action  taken  in  the  interest  of  culturally  disadvantaged 
youth.  This  program  is  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education  with 
grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  has  emphasized  reading  and  lan- 
guage skills;  improved  relations  among  pupils,  parents,  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  community;  inservice  preparation  of  teachers;  and  job 
development  and  placement.  It  has  involved  smaller  classes,  additional 
counseling  services,  selected  instructional  materials,  cultural  enrich- 
ment programs,  home  visits,  work  experience,  and  other  techniques. 

A  similar  project  is  the  program  of  community  development  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  assimilation  of  the  newcomer  population  in  Oakland. 
This  was  developed  under  the  leadership  of  the  city  manager  by  the 
"Associated  Agencies,"  a  group  of  seven  agencies,  all  of  which  have 
major  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  youth.  The  program  is 
now  supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and  plans  the  coordination 
and  integration  of  major  agency  operations,  citizen  participation  for 
community  betterment,  removal  of  barriers  to  educational  opportunity, 
and  enlarging  cultural  experiences  and  opportunities  of  youth. 

The  problem  posed  by  students  who  appear  to  be  non-academic,  but 
who  are  not  necessarily  so,  has  dimensions  beyond  the  competency  of 
most  school  districts  of  this  metropolitan  area  and  of  the  other  public 
agencies  concerned  with  the  problem.  In  many  schools,  public  pressure 
for  higher  academic  "standards"  has  actually  discouraged  attempts  to 
develop  programs  which  might  better  meet  the  needs  of  these  young 
people.  As  the  secondary  school  becomes  increasingly  college  prepara- 
tory— as  larger  percentages  of  graduates  go  on  to  college — there  may  be 
even  less  concern  with  young  people  who  do  not  fit  the  pattern.  This 
may  well  make  the  problem  even  more  difficult  to  solve,  and  render 
even  more  imperative  the  improved  approach  which  a  coordinated  edu- 
cational effort  in  the  metropolitan  area  would  make  possible.  Otherwise 
the  youth  who  do  not  fit  may  be  increasingly  alienated  and  driven 
toward  or  into  delinquency. 

The  Education  of  Older  Youth  and  Adults 

Aspects  of  the  problem  of  educating  older  youth  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  of  the  secondary  school.  In  addition,  attention  needs 
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to  be  centered  on  the  problem  of  the  18-  to  21 -year-old  who  is  out  of 
school  and  unemployed.  No  one  agency  has  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing programs  for  this  group,  although  various  agencies  are  involved  and 
are  making  certain  contributions.  In  some  instances  various  youth- 
serving  agencies  are  coordinating  their  efforts.  The  junior  college  has 
assisted  many  of  these  youth  in  past  years  and  should  continue  to  play 
an  important  role.  However,  a  more  carefully  planned  approach  to 
their  problems  would  appear  imperative.  At  the  present  time  probably 
no  one  agency  in  the  Bay  Area  knows  how  many  are  included  in  this 
group  or  what  are  their  interests  and  activities.  Consequently  no  agency 
is  prepared  to  do  effective  planning  and  experimentation  with  refer- 
ence to  them.  The  formal  school  and  the  library  do  not  challenge  many 
of  them,  and  the  organization  of  school  districts  in  the  Bay  Area  is  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  adequate  programs. 

Adult  education  has  also  been  something  of  a  fringe  educational 
service.  This  is  true  even  though  it  has  involved  large  numbers,  both 
through  public  and  private  agencies.  There  has  been  no  effective  agency 
to  plan  the  development  of  the  public  sector,  to  coordinate  efforts,  and 
to  evaluate  the  program.  Adult  education  involves  the  use  of  techniques 
such  as  television.  It  properly  is  related  to  libraries,  the  high  school,  and 
the  junior  college.  But  it  also  must  have  much  more  of  a  life  of  its  own 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  need.  In  the  metropolitan  area  it  is  not  enough  to 
view  adult  education  as  an  extra  responsibility  for  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal or  for  the  junior  college.  Adult  education  must  increasingly  be- 
come a  career  for  staff  and  must  have  facilities  more  clearly  its  own  in 
the  near  future.  Most  school  districts  in  the  Bay  Area  are  too  small  to 
provide  for  it  effectively.  The  education  of  older  youth  and  adults  is  an 
important  subject  to  be  studied,  coordinated,  financed,  and — at  least  in 
some  aspects — provided  for  by  a  metropolitan  areawide  agency. 

The  Parent,  Teacher,  and  Administrator  in  a 

Large-Scaie  Organization 

The  idea  of  the  closeness  of  the  schools  to  the  people,  and  the  theory 
that  those  involved  in  the  service  should  have  a  substantial  role  in  de- 
cision-making pertaining  to  it,  may  come  into  conflict  with  the  desire 
for  efficiency  and  for  uniformity  of  programs  which  large-scale  organiza- 
tions tend  to  seek.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  larger  school  organizations  in 
the  Bay  Area,  many  parents  may  feel  that  control  increasingly  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  administrators,  and  that  there  is  less  opportunity 
for  them  to  participate  or  to  secure  satisfaction  regarding  problems 
pertaining  to  their  own  children.  They  feel  that  too  often  the  principal 
and  teachers  can  only  act  in  accord  with  the  directives  of  the  system  or 
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refer  them  to  someone  "higher"  or  farther  removed  from  the  scene  of 
operation. 

In  a  similar  vein  teachers  develop  attitudes  toward  what  they  may 
refer  to  as  the  "downtown  office."  These  attitudes  imply  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  "decision-makers."  They  suggest  a 
degree  of  alienation  from  the  system  and  a  rather  reluctant  acceptance 
of  its  leadership. 

As  larger  organizations  develop,  the  problems  of  parent,  citizen,  and 
teacher  relations  to  the  organization  are  likely  to  increase.  Anticipated 
population  growth  in  the  Bay  Area  in  the  next  two  decades  suggests 
that  many  rather  large  districts  are  almost  inevitable. 

The  challenge  of  large-scale  organization. — At  the  same  time  there 
will  be  growing  demands  for  efficiency  which  could  be  sought  through 
increased  centralization.  The  wide  variations  in  expenditures  per  child 
and  in  the  types  of  services  provided,  which  currently  mark  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  Bay  Area,  are  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  indefinitely.  In- 
creasingly the  idea  that  the  wealthier  district  or  school  should  have 
better  teachers  and  better  instructional  provisions  will  prove  unaccept- 
able. There  is  need  for  greater  efficiency — and  for  increased  equality  of 
opportunity.  In  part  this  can  be  met  through  larger  districts,  and 
through  the  development  of  some  type  of  agency  or  authority  which 
will  be  regional  in  its  vision  and  service.  But  can  these  things  be  done 
at  the  same  time  that  teachers  are  involved  more  fundamentally  in  de- 
cision-making? Can  they  be  done  while  parents  achieve  a  greater  "close- 
ness to  the  schools"  attended  by  their  children?  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant challenges  of  the  inevitable  large-scale  organization  for  educa- 
tion in  this  area. 

Relationships  and  roles  of  teachers  and  administrators. — Another 
issue  is  that  of  the  respective  roles  which  teachers  and  administrators 
will  play  in  increasingly  large  and  complex  educational  organizations, 
and  the  relation  of  these  parties  to  the  public.  School  administrators 
have  been  looked  to  for  leadership  both  of  staff  and  public.  As  is  sug- 
gested above,  some  of  the  teachers  have  sharply  questioned  the  admin- 
istrators' leadership  in  recent  years.  While  these  teachers  are  clearly  not 
a  majority,  they  have  been  quite  aggressive  and  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  lay  citizens  who  have  pressed  the  "attack"  on  the  public 
schools. 

When  criticisms  are  offered  regarding  the  work  being  done  by  the 
schools,  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  many  teachers  to  remain  very 
quiet  or  even  to  support  the  criticism.  Thus,  much  criticism  of  educa- 
tion has  been  seen  as  criticism  of  administrators,  and  the  implication 
has  been  drawn  that  all  would  be  well  if  the  teachers  were  free  to  do 
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their  jobs.  One  might  wish  that  the  problems  of  developing  a  curricu- 
lum and  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth  were  that  simple. 
The  matter  is  far  from  simple,  however.  Thus  the  question  arises 
whether  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  going  to  have  to  play  a  more 
positive  and  public  role  regarding  major  educational  issues  than  has 
generally  been  the  case  heretofore.  Developments  along  this  line,  what- 
ever form  they  take,  will  affect  the  relations  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors and,  probably  even  more,  the  relations  of  teachers  (through  their 
organizations)  and  the  public. 

Closely  related  to  this  question  is  the  change  in  the  organization  of 
teachers  which  will  result  from  their  having  a  larger  role,  pertaining 
not  only  to  matters  such  as  personnel  policies  and  salaries  but  also  to 
the  instructional  program.  Will  teachers  seek  "collective  bargaining"? 
Will  they  be  a  progressive  or  a  reactionary  force  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  metropolitan  area?  Can  they  organize  in  such  manner  that  the 
special  interests  of  the  various  groups  will  be  merged  into  larger  com- 
mon purposes?  Will  they  inevitably  be  "divided"  or  "splintered"  as 
they  have  tended  to  be  in  Richmond  and  San  Francisco?  What  form  of 
organization  and  plan  for  more  effective  leadership  regarding  educa- 
tional issues  should  develop?  It  would  appear  highly  probable  that  the 
role  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  teachers'  organization,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  organization,  will  change  substantially.  In  general,  this 
change  suggests  a  more  fitting  role  for  a  group  of  professionals.  Its  form 
remains  unclear. 

The  development  of  personnel  administration. — Another  important 
problem  which  metropolitan  areas  must  face  more  realistically  in  the 
next  two  decades  is  the  need  for  improved  personnel  administration. 
Teachers  need  to  develop  both  the  confidence  and  the  ability  to  do 
something  more  about  problems  which  confront  them.  In  the  field  of 
education  there  has  been  some  reluctance  to  develop  "grievance  ma- 
chinery." This  has  been  assumed  to  be  unnecessary.  The  director  of 
personnel  of  the  school  system  with  a  rapidly  expanding  student  popu- 
lation has  devoted  his  time  largely  to  the  recruitment  of  new  teachers, 
to  their  placement  on  the  salary  schedule,  and  to  certain  formal  evalua- 
tions. Too  frequently  the  teacher  or  group  of  teachers  with  feelings  of 
frustration  have  had  no  source  of  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  tensions 
which  inevitably  develop  in  large-scale  organizations.  There  has  been 
no  one — either  within  the  educational  organization  or  within  the 
teachers'  organization — to  whom  they  could  turn  with  confidence  for 
an  analysis  of  their  problems. 

This  has  also  been  true  of  the  administrator  who  is  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties. The  development  of  a  staff  personnel  service  which  could  an- 
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alyze  problems  of  this  type — where  no  threat  to  position  would  be  in- 
volved and  where  high  competence  and  respect  would  be  insured — is 
one  of  the  extremely  necessary  services  in  the  school  systems  of  metro- 
politan areas.  Most  individual  school  districts  are  not  large  enough  to 
provide  such  a  service.  Because  of  possible  confusion  regarding  staff 
and  line  responsibilities,  it  is  further  quite  possible  that  such  a  service 
could  be  more  effectively  provided  by  a  metropolitan  educational  or- 
ganization than  by  the  districts  operating  the  schools. 

Diversity  and  quality. — Finally,  in  considering  the  impact  of  large- 
scale  organization  on  education,  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  will 
require  diversity  in  institutions.  High  schools  and  junior  colleges  need 
to  develop  their  own  unique  qualities — their  individualities  and  dis- 
tinctive features.  The  concept  of  excellence,  as  Gardner  has  stated, 
cannot  be  reserved  for  a  few  institutions,  all  of  which  are  academic. 
Rather,  "we  must  develop  a  point  of  view  that  permits  each  kind  of  in- 
stitution to  achieve  excellence  in  term  of  its  own  objectives/'^  [Em- 
phasis in  original] 

In  response  to  public  demand  and  ease  of  administration,  there  has 
been  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  seek  uniform  programs.  If  schools  are 
to  have  a  greater  uniqueness — while  operating  within  a  broad  frame- 
work of  common  purpose — principal  and  faculty  will  need  to  accept 
larger  responsibility  for  staff  selection  and  evaluation,  for  establishment 
of  aims,  for  program  and  instructional  development,  and  for  evaluation 
of  achievement.  In  doing  this  they  will  need  to  involve  the  people  of  the 
school  community.  Greater  variation  in  program  will  be  of  value  not 
only  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  provision  for  individual  differ- 
ences but  also  in  the  leads  it  may  offer  for  new  approaches. 

As  districts  inevitably  grow  larger  with  the  population  explosion,  as 
a  metropolitan  educational  agency  of  some  type  emerges,  and  the  de- 
mands for  conformity  in  many  things  increase,  the  need  for  decentraliza- 
tion grows.  But  decentralization  does  not  mean  separation. 

The  current  widespread  move  to  separate  all  junior  colleges  from  the 
unified  public  school  system,  for  example,  is  unsound.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  true  that,  because  of  geography  and  district  structure,  the 
creation  of  separate  junior  college  districts  is  quite  defensible.  In  very 
large  populous  districts,  however,  such  a  move  is  indefensible.  It  will,  in 
the  long  run,  weaken  the  manner  in  which  the  junior  college  discharges 
its  more  unique  functions.  It  will  further  divide  the  educational  forces. 
It  will  result  in  additions  to  the  number  of  special-purpose  local  govern- 
ment units  which  are  already  so  numerous.  If  we  have  any  ingenuity,  it 

Harper  and  Brothers,  1961,  p.  84. 
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should  be  possible  to  work  out  an  administrative  structure  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  junior  college  to  function  more  effectively 
within  the  framework  of  a  local  public  education  authority  than  out- 
side it.  Further,  the  problem  of  scope  for  uniqueness  is  a  problem  of 
elementary  and  high  schools  as  well  as  of  junior  colleges.  Its  solution 
is  not  to  be  found  in  withdrawal. 

Schools  at  all  levels  can  be  developed  in  such  manner  that  they  will 
reflect  the  needs  of  their  students.  These  needs  are  not  unrelated  to  the 
needs  of  students  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  But  the  needs  will 
not  be  met  through  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  program  of  education 
that  would  deny  to  staff,  students,  and  people  of  the  immediate  area 
the  opportunity  to  build  a  unique  institution. 

The  Image  of  the  Public  School 

Among  the  more  important  problems  confronting  public  education 
in  the  metropolitan  area  in  the  next  few  decades  will  be  the  image  re- 
garding the  public  school.  Will  it  be  seen  as  an  institution  which 
produces  an  elite,  or  a  number  of  elites,  while  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  the  mass  in  meager  fashion?  Will  the  public  school  support 
the  racial  and  religious  ghettos,  or  will  it  contribute  notably  to  the 
building  of  a  great  metropolitan  area — bringing  various  groups 
together  and  releasing  their  talents  through  stimulating  exchange  of 
points  of  view,  and  developing  understanding  of  the  worth  of  indi- 
viduals in  all  groups? 

Will  it  be  an  institution  which  all  or  most  groups  will  continue  to 
support  substantially  both  financially  and  by  entrusting  their  children 
to  it,  or  will  it  be  an  institution  only  for  those  who  remain  after  various 
social  and  religious  groups  desert  it?  Does  the  affluence  of  our  society 
and  the  seeking  of  new  status  forms  suggest  that  the  public  school  will 
be  increasingly  for  the  poor  and  the  more  poorly  regarded  because  of 
race  or  other  factors?  Do  the  trends  toward  the  social,  racial,  and 
religious  ghetto  and  the  separate  school  suggest  that  increasingly 
each  will  "live  within  his  own  circle,"  as  the  Dutch  say,  and  be  taught 
only  by  those  of  his  own  race  or  religious  faith? 

These  questions  are  not  meant  to  cast  doubt  on  the  desirability  of 
private  schools  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  Private  schools  have  made 
and  can  make  an  important  contribution.  The  question  is  rather  one  of 
the  extent  of  their  development.  The  development  of  some  schools  for 
social  status,  and  of  Hebrew,  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Nation  of  Islam 
(Black  Muslim)  schools,  and  the  removal  of  some  children  of  any  of 
these  and  other  groups  from  the  public  schools  may  be  desirable.  But 
the  withdrawal  of  all,  or  substantially  all  children  by  important  groups. 
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could  have  far-reaching  significance  for  the  group,  for  the  image  of  the 
public  school,  and  for  the  society.  Certainly  it  suggests  a  society  with 
aims  different  from  those  which  marked  previous  periods  in  this  nation: 
a  society  in  which  there  probably  will  still  be  "Greek  and  barbarian, 
citizen  and  foreigner."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  commitments 
of  our  people  will  encourage  such  a  development.  Yet  the  possibility 
does  exist,  and  the  decision  will  be  made  largely  through  the  action 
taken  in  metropolitan  areas  such  as  the  one  surrounding  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

The  Role  of  the  State  in  Education 

The  educational  future  of  the  metropolitan  area  will  depend  in  no 
small  measure  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  area  is  regarded  by  the 
state  through  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  If  the  state  continues  to  see  tiot  a  metropolitan  area 
which  could  be  organized  to  bring  forth  responsibility,  initiative,  and 
leadership,  but  instead  sees  only  a  large  number  of  local  districts — 
most  of  which  are  or  will  be  incompetent  to  meet  the  difficult  problems 
outlined  here — then  the  state  probably  will  continue  to  prescribe  more 
and  more  details  of  the  educational  program.  It  will  hope  that  it  can 
make  education  adequate  by  specifying  the  textbooks  which  are  to  be 
used,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  facts  about  Communism,  the  age  or 
grade  when  a  given  subject  is  to  be  taught,  the  types  of  examinations 
which  are  to  be  given  and  when  they  are  to  be  administered,  the  num- 
ber of  square  feet  of  school  housing  which  may  be  provided  for  each 
child,  the  type  of  flagpole  which  may  be  erected,  the  number  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  which  must  precede  any  administrative  assign- 
ment, and  the  methods  by  which  the  gifted  (of  many  types)  and  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  are  to  be  educated. 

All  this  and  much  more  can  be  done  without  contributing  much  to 
the  advancement  of  education.  In  fact,  the  contribution  is  likely  to  be 
negative,  since  the  quality  of  education  fortunately  is  not  a  matter  that 
can  readily  be  legislated.  If  quality  education  is  achieved,  it  will  be 
achieved  through  the  efforts  of  men  and  women  (laymen  and  educators) 
who  are  provided  with  the  essential  resources  and  environment  which 
will  enable  them  to  establish  deep  commitments  and  to  move  forward. 

This  kind  of  environment  is  much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  utilization  of  resources,  the  administrative  struc- 
ture, and  the  specific  provisions  made,  relate  reasonably  closely  to  the 
center  of  the  scene  of  action — the  teaching  situation.  Yet  there  is  little 
assurance  that  the  state  may  not  continue  incompetent  local  districts 
and  convince  itself  that  it  must  do  an  increasing  number  of  things  di- 
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rectly,  because  of  the  incompetence  which  it  refuses  to  regard  as  its  own 
creation.  Recognition  of  this  danger  is  the  source  of  the  author's  strong 
conviction  regarding  the  need  for  reform  of  the  governmental  structure 
for  education  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Financing  Education 

As  has  been  indicated,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  local  districts,  and  expenditures  per  student  vary  considerably.  In 
some  cases  expenditures  are  high  because  certain  aspects  of  education 
are  quite  costly  when  only  a  few  students  are  involved.  In  other  cases 
expenditures  are  high  because  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  provide  ex- 
cellent teachers  and  a  general,  high-quality  program.  However,  not  all 
of  the  money  is  being  spent  wisely.  This  problem  is  related  to  the  size 
of  the  district,  the  quality  of  lay  and  professional  leadership,  and  the 
need  for  research  and  experimentation. 

Many  phases  of  the  educational  and  library  service  are  quite  in- 
adequately financed  in  some  parts  of  the  area.  This  is  true  even  though 
the  state  assists  the  districts  in  meeting  the  costs  of  education  to  varying 
degrees,  largely  in  inverse  relation  to  the  wealth  of  the  district.  In  fact, 
the  varied  wealth  of  districts,  and  the  attempt  of  the  state  to  equalize 
opportunity,  produce  something  of  a  dilemma.  No  one  can  seriously 
oppose  the  desire  to  equalize.  Frequently,  however,  the  substantial  state 
aid  given  makes  it  possible  for  the  smaller  district  to  continue,  although 
its  existence  cannot  be  justified  on  educational  grounds.  Expenditures 
will  have  to  increase  very  sharply  if  needs  are  to  be  met,  and  if  educa- 
tion is  to  become  a  focus  for  the  activities  of  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
this  process  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  defend  either  the  district 
with  more  resources  than  it  needs,  or  the  district  that  is  too  small  to  ex- 
pend funds  economically  and  secure  an  adequate  return  educationally. 

The  problem  of  financing  education  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  re- 
lated to  the  schools'  dependence  upon  property  taxes.  It  appears  de- 
sirable to  organize  so  that  the  property  tax  resources  of  the  whole  area 
could  be  used  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  area.  An  arrangement  of  this  type  is  found  in  metropolitan 
Toronto,  Canada.  Further,  such  an  organization  could  quite  conceivably 
tax  some  things  other  than  property.  Meeting  the  problem  of  educa- 
tional finance  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  require  both  improvements 
in  the  local  contribution  and  increased  dependence  upon  the  state  and 
federal  governments. 

The  problem  of  adequate  financing  may  increasingly  involve  the 
question  of  aid  to  schools  provided  by  separate  religious  groups.  This 
question  is  now  raised  at  the  federal  level,  especially.  It  may  later  be 
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raised  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  It  involves  not  only  the  question  of 
"church  and  state"  but  perhaps  as  importantly  the  public  policy  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  support  for  private  and  segregated  schools. 

While  the  society  moves  toward  desegregation  on  racial  lines,  will  it 
encourage  the  furtherance  of  segiegation  on  religious  lines?  Can  it 
reconcile  the  pursuit  of  fair  employment  practices  through  statute,  with 
the  financing  of  school  systems  that  apply  religious  tests  for  membership 
on  their  controlling  boards  and  in  the  case  of  administrators  and  even 
teachers?  These  problems  are  especially  important  in  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  because  of  their  diversity.  When  the  planet  becomes  a 
village  and  there  is  no  longer  "Greek  and  barbarian,"  what  place  should 
public  policy  accord  segregation  and  a  segmented  society?  And  what 
should  be  public  policy  regarding  these  matters  in  a  metropolitan  area 
where  segregation  on  one  front  or  base  may  prove  to  be  segregation  on 
another  also? 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  it  should  be  recognized  that  ade- 
quate financing  of  education  is  not  a  question  of  ability  but  rather  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  A  society  with  great  resources  has  considerable 
choice  regarding  the  manner  in  which  it  invests  its  resources.  The  ques- 
tion is  substantially  one  of  values.  To  what  extent  do  the  people  of 
our  society — our  metropolitan  areas — wish  to  bring  forth  the  "undis- 
closed potentialities"  of  men? 


New  Directions  in  Educational 
Organization  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 

The  foregoing  description  of  existing  school  district  structure  and  the 
outline  of  educational  problems  suggest  the  need  for  a  vigorous  new 
approach.  Without  fundamental  changes  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  likely  that  the  problems  will  be  confronted  effectively. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  no  single  organizational  structure  will  do 
the  job.  Much  more  than  structure  is  involved:  the  attitudes  of  the 
people,  the  competencies  of  the  administrators,  the  qualities  of  the 
teachers,  and  physical  and  financial  resources  are  all  fundamental  ele- 
ments. The  following  proposal  is  offered,  however,  in  the  belief  that 
the  structure  suggested  may  be  more  closely  related  to  the  traditional 
values  of  our  society,  and  may  better  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the 
purposes  than  some  other  type  of  structure.  This  proposal  is  offered 
as  a  target  for  attack  and  redevelopment  rather  than  as  a  perfected  plan. 

Major  Reduction  in  the  Number  of  School  Districts 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  Bay  Area  should  be  reduced 
from  the  present  264  to  approximately  30  or  40.  The  areas  of  the  new 
districts  should  be  determined  through  extended  study,  in  the  light  of 
such  factors  as  present  and  estimated  future  pupil  population,  county, 
municipal  and  community  organization,  the  nature  of  the  educational 
program  to  be  provided,  and  geography.  Probably  no  district  should  be 
established  which  would  currently  have  fewer  than  15,000  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance.  The  larger  districts  could  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  the  adult  level. 
In  the  case  of  the  smaller  districts,  the  junior  college  program  and 
adult  education  could  be  provided  cooperatively  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts in  accord  with  a  plan  developed  by  the  proposed  metropolitan 
authority  to  be  described  later. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  cities,  the  boundaries  of  the  school  district 
and  the  city  should  be  coterminous.  Eventually,  with  the  development 
of  municipalities  of  reasonable  size  throughout  the  urban  area,  this 
should  become  the  general  situation.  Library  service  could  then  be  pro- 
vided through  coterminous  library  districts,  or  better  still,  the  library 
function  could  be  attached  to  either  the  school  district  or  the  city — and 
closely  coordinated  with  the  other. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  city  and  school  district  boundaries  be 
coterminous,  this  policy  may  not  be  educationally  defensible  through- 
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out  the  metropolitan  area.  The  answer  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
on  what  happens  on  the  municipal  side.  Many  suburban  cities  are  too 
small  to  be  effective  units  for  educational  purposes.  The  situation  will 
only  grow  worse  if  new  cities  continue  to  be  incorporated  without  re- 
gard to  area,  resources,  relationship  with  adjacent  communities,  etc. 
Thus  the  value  of  coterminous  boundaries  can  be  overstated  easily. 
Some  of  the  existing  indefensible  school  districts  of  this  metropolitan 
area  have  coterminous  boundaries  with  a  city  government. 

Each  of  the  30  or  40  reorganized  districts  should  elect  it  own  board 
of  education  which  would,  in  turn,  choose  the  administrative  staff. 
These  districts  would  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion in  their  respective  areas.  Within  a  desirably  broad  framework  of 
state  law  and  appropriate  metropolitanwide  regulations,  each  district 
should  develop  it  own  system  of  education. 

Reducing  the  number  of  districts  would  cut  down  significantly  the 
existing  variations  in  financial  ability.  The  result  would  be  fewer 
fiscal  inequalities.  The  districts  should  be  granted  the  right  to  use 
their  own  tax  resources  to  supplement  the  support  received  from  the 
federal  government,  from  the  state,  and  from  the  proposed  metro- 
politan district  for  education  (see  below).  This  would  enable  the  dis- 
tricts to  exercise  more  initiative  and  creativity  in  experimentation  than 
would  be  possible  otherwise. 

The  30  to  40  districts  should  have  clear  responsibility  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs  (including  junior  college  in 
some  instances).  The  local  district  boards  would  establish  policy  for  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  and  for  determination  of  the 
curriculum  and  instructional  materials.  They  would  also  be  responsible 
for  adoption  of  the  budget  and  for  financial  administration. 

Coordination  of  education  with  other  municipal  and  community 
agencies  should  take  place  at  the  district  level. 

Each  of  the  local  districts — while  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  district — 
should  carefully  nurture  its  responsibility  for  the  educational  service 
and  be  prepared  to  initiate  and  carry  through  its  own  education  pro- 
gram. Each  would  be  large  enough  to  have  competent  administrative 
and  lay  citizen  leadership,  and  should  seek  to  provide  the  education 
seen  as  best  for  its  students.  While  difference  should  probably  not  be 
sought  per  se,  there  should  be  an  awareness  of  the  almost  inevitable 
tendency  to  move  toward  sameness  in  a  large  metropolitan  area.  This 
awareness  should  challenge  districts  to  examine  their  programs  care- 
fully and  to  experiment  fearlessly. 
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Creation  of  a  Regional  or  Metropolitan  District  for  Education 

A  regional  or  metropolitan  district  for  education  should  be  created 
in  the  Bay  Area,  and  given  limited,  but  extremely  important  powers. 
The  proposed  district  should  be  governed  by  a  board  of  education  of 
no  more  than  fifteen  members.  In  the  early  years  of  operation  the 
members  might  well  be  chosen  by  the  district  boards,  with  some 
recognition  of  the  size  of  the  respective  districts.  Thus,  while  a  large 
district  would  elect  one  member,  two  or  three  smaller  districts  to- 
gether might  elect  one.  After  a  period  of  some  years,  the  metropolitan 
board  should  probably  be  elected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  large  or  from 
election  districts,  with  nominations  made  by  the  district  boards,  though 
not  restricted  thereto.  Individuals  should  not  serve  concurrently  on  a 
local  district  board  and  the  metropolitan  district  board. 

These  proposed  methods  of  electing  the  members  of  the  board  are 
believed  conducive  to  securing  a  board  which  would:  be  composed  of 
members  with  a  strong  interest  in  and  commitment  to  public  educa- 
tion; be  concerned  with  education  in  the  whole  nine-county  area  and 
vigorous  in  carrying  out  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  metropolitan 
district  board;  have  understanding  of  and  yet  not  be  overly  concerned 
with  or  attached  to  the  interests  of  any  one  of  the  districts;  and  be  able 
to  effect  the  necessary  transition  from  government  by  separate  districts 
having  no  established  relationship  with  the  metropolitan  community, 
to  government  by  districts  which  function  with  an  awareness  of  their 
responsibilities  and  role  in  the  urban  complex. 

The  metropolitan  district  board  should  choose  its  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  on  his  recommendation  should  appoint  a  professional 
staff. 

The  board  should  see  its  responsibilities  primarily  as  those  of  leader- 
ship and  the  creation  of  conditions  encouraging  the  local  district  boards 
to  develop  their  own  vigorous  programs.  It  should  be  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  constructive  diversity  among  the  school  districts  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  should  carefully  avoid  restrictive  policies 
that  would  limit  the  freeaom  of  operation. 

The  major  areas  of  responsibility  for  the  metropolitan  board  of 
education  should  be  as  follows: 

I.  Financial  matters 

A.  Receipt  of  the  state  funds  to  which  the  districts  of  the  metropolitan  area 
would  be  entitled. 

B.  Levy  and  receipt  of  school  taxes  collected  in  the  metropolitan  area — such 
taxes  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  area.  Tax  receipts  from  this  source,  and 
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from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs 
of  an  adequate  comprehensive  educational  program.  Additional  taxes  collected 
by  the  individual  districts  should  be  available  to  provide  educational  service 
beyond  the  basic  program. 

C.  Establishment  of  policies  in  accord  •with  which  the  federal,  state,  and 
metropolitan  tax  receipts  would  be  distributed  to  the  districts.  Detailed  control 
and  specification  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  local  district  might  expend 
the  funds  so  received,  or  those  collected  by  the  district  itself,  should  be  care- 
fully avoided. 

(A  notable  contribution  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
has  been  the  achievement  of  approximate  fiscal  equality  among  the  cities  in 
that  metropolitan  area.  The  board  receives  the  provincial  grants  and  taxes 
from  the  whole  area  and  distributes  them  in  accord  with  a  formula  which 
emphasizes  need.) 

D.  Research  and  the  encouragement  of  experimentation.  The  metropolitan 
district  board  should  set  aside  at  least  five  percent  of  the  total  funds  it  receives 
or  collects,  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  for  the  encouragement  of  experi- 
mentation. The  research  would  be  largely  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  metro- 
politan board.  The  experimental  programs  should  be  developed  and  operated 
by  the  local  districts.  One  of  the  major  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of 
the  metropolitan  board's  staff  should  be  the  provision  of  assistance  to  local 
districts  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating  experimental  projects. 

E.  Financial  record-keeping  and  payroll  accounting.  Funds  should  be  dis- 
bursed on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  district  board. 

II.  Educational  assistance  to  the  local  districts 

A.  Planning  and  evaluation  of  experimental  programs. 

B.  Staff  development  programs  through  inservice  activities  provided  for  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  staff. 

C.  Appraisal  of  educational  programs. 

D.  Study  of  personnel  and  community  relations,  tensions,  and  conflicts. 

E.  Study  and  development  of  the  curriculum. 

III.  Direct  action  or  responsibility  in  educational  matters 

A.  Research  in  various  phases  of  the  educational  program.  This  function 
would  require  a  highly  competent  staff  drawn  from  various  behavioral  sciences, 
but  with  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  work  in  the  field  of  public  education.  The 
provision  of  this  staff  and  clarification  of  its  responsibilities  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  crucial  matters  contained  in  this  program. 

B.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  special  education  programs  to  the  dis- 
tricts, under  appropriate  financial  arrangements. 

C.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  special  programs  at  the  junior  college 
level.  This  is  especially  important  at  present  with  reference  to  certain  technical 
programs,  such  as  those  for  the  preparation  of  programmers  needed  for 
modern  electronic  computational  machines. 

D.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  or  the  provision  of  TV  educational  work. 
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E.  Assignment  of  responsibility  for  or  the  development  of  learning  programs 
involving  the  use  of  teaching  machines. 

F.  Development  of  programs  for  older  youth  and  adults. 

IV.  Library  responsibilities 

The  metropolitan  district  should  have  responsibilities  in  the  library  field 
similar  to  those  in  education.  It  should  receive  state  appropriations  for  li- 
braries as  well  as  income  from  local  taxes.  These  funds  would  provide  for  cer- 
tain metropolitan  district  services  and  contribute  toward  equalization.  Among 
the  more  important  library  responsibilities  of  the  metropolitan  district  would 
be:  high  level  reference  and  information  ser\'ice  for  difficult  queries,  research 
and  development  assistance,  central  storage  of  certain  little-used  materials,  and 
rapid  location  of  information  and  materials. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  metropolitan  school  district  and  to  reduce 
sharply  the  number  of  local  districts  inevitably  raises  the  question  of 
the  county's  future  role  in  public  education.  It  is  assumed  here  that 
the  county  will  not  have  a  role  in  educational  matters.  This  assumption 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  metropolitan  district  would  be  a  more 
desirable  intermediate  unit  than  the  county.  The  metropolitan  district 
could  well  take  on  many  of  the  more  important  educational  functions 
of  the  county — and  much  of  the  remainder  could  be  assumed  by  the 
enlarged  local  districts.  Thus,  the  functions  and  personnel  of  the  county 
office  would  be  absorbed  by  other  districts,  and  a  metropolitan  unit 
would  come  into  being,  able  to  perform  many  important  functions  for 
which  the  county  is  inadequate  and  unfitted. 

Coordination  of  Education  and  Related  Services  at  the 
Metropolitan  and  Local  District  Levels 

WTiile  the  necessary  coordination  might  be  done  without  specific 
structures  provided  in  the  statutes,  the  imperative  need  for  coordina- 
tion should  be  recognized,  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  meeting 
the  need. 

These  provisions  would  include  some  formal  structure  bringing  to- 
gether the  various  agencies  which  are  working  toward  common  ends. 
For  example,  this  would  inevitably  involve  agencies  concerned  with 
housing,  public  health,  public  welfare,  libraries,  youth  programs,  em- 
ployment, juvenile  courts,  and  recreation. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  structure  encouraging  coordination,  atten- 
tion must  also  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  high  level  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  those  engaged  in  the  various  services. 
The  problems  confronting  any  of  these  agencies  are  likely  to  be  met 
effectively  only  if  there  is  a  coordinated  program  which  involves  the 
resources  of  all  the  agencies.  The  complexities  of  the  metropolitan 
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areas  are  such  that  the  efforts  of  any  one  agency  alone  are  not  likely  to  be 
highly  effective.  Concerted  efforts,  carefully  planned,  may  well  sharply 
increase  the  return  for  each  participating  agency. 

So  important  is  the  informal  structure  that  pre-service  preparation 
for  leaders  of  the  various  agencies  should  insure  the  development  of 
many  common  understandings.  Quite  possibly  potential  leaders  should, 
in  part  at  least,  share  a  common  preparatory  experience. 

Implementation  of  the  Program 

The  program  could  be  implemented  through  state  action,  providing 
for  a  metropolitan  educational  authority  and  for  adequate  local  dis- 
tricts." The  question  of  hozo  such  a  program  should  be  implemented 
may  be  as  important  as  the  substance  of  the  program  itself.  It  can  be 
argued  that  adequate  local  districts  and  the  metropolitan  structure 
should  be  achieved  voluntarily.  However,  the  existing  structure  was  not 
arrived  at  and  is  not  retained  voluntarily.  It  developed  and  continues 
unchanged  in  subsantial  part  because  of  state  legislation  and  state 
financial  aid.  Instead  of  a  program  of  state  aid  which  encourages  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  structure,  the  state  could  modify  the  pro- 
gram so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  more  adequate  local  dis- 
tricts. Similarly,  the  state  could  enact  legislation  encouraging  the  coun- 
ties to  give  up  their  educational  responsibilities,  and  to  move  toward  a 
metropolitan  district. 

The  issue  is  complex,  and  the  solution — which  must  be  composed  of 
many  closely  interrelated  parts — is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  through 
piecemeal  action  alone.  The  enactment  of  adequate  permissive  legisla- 
tion to  attain  these  ends  would  probably  be  more  difficult  than  a  direct 
state  program  intended  to  develop  a  defensible  structure  to  meet  educa- 
tional needs.  Further,  unless  an  adequate  structure  is  created,  the  state 
will  probably  continue  to  interfere  increasingly  in  the  details  of  the 
educational  program — thus  denying  local  responsibility  and  destroying 
local  initiative  while  professing  a  strong  commitment  to  these  ideas. 
The  most  promising  way  of  forestalling  such  action  by  the  state  Legisla- 
ture would  be  to  create  local  units  and  a  metropolitan  district  possess- 
ing high  competence  and  the  ability  to  make  themselves  heard. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  implementation  by  direct  state 
action  is  recommended.  Such  action  could  be  taken  in  a  number  of 
alternative  ways.  One  possibility  would  be  the  creation  by  the  state 
government  of  a  commission  empowered  to  study  the  problem  and  to 
develop  specific  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Legislature.  This 

'^  Implementation  of  the  program  for  library  services  might  well  involve  different 
procedures  because  of  tradition,  relation  to  municipal  government,  and  urgency  of 
the  need  for  action. 
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would  be  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  school  districts  are  creatures  of  the 
state  and  subject  to  change  by  state  action. 

The  concept  of  education  as  a  function  of  the  state  carries  with  it  a 
state  responsibility  for  creating  a  district  structure  capable  of  meeting 
the  educational  need.  Thus,  while  there  is  some  merit  in  the  idea  that 
the  people  of  the  districts  involved  should  make  the  decisions  regard- 
ing district  organization — an  idea  that  is  widely  held  in  educational 
circles — this  concept  should  not  be  permitted  to  block  the  achievement 
of  an  effective  local  governmental  structure  for  public  education. 

The  people  of  each  area  should  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  educational  service.  But  if  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  job,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  successful.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  provide  a  structure  through  which 
the  job  can  be  done.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the  area 
should  not  be  consulted  extensively  in  the  formulation  of  the  plan.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  no  one  small  group  should  be  permitted  to 
operate  in  such  a  manner  that  financial  resources  are  not  effectively 
used,  that  essential  research  goes  undone,  and  that  programs  offered  are 
grossly  inadequate  to  the  need.  If  the  state  has  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion, it  cannot  discharge  that  responsibility  by  assigning  it  to  incom- 
petent local  authorities  and  then  passing  endless  detailed  legislation  in 
an  attempt  to  guarantee  that  the  incompetent  authorities  do  the  job. 
The  state  must  create  a  structure  composed  of  competent  districts  and 
then  encourage  them  to  meet  the  issues. 
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Scope  of  Study 


A  comprehensive  study  of  the  cuhural  activities  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  would  be  a  huge  undertaking.  In  lieu  of  examining  the  whole 
range  of  artistic  and  intellectual  pursuits,  this  paper  offers  a  reasonably 
representative  sample  thereof,  focusing  on  cultural  programs  sup- 
ported directly  or  indirectly  by  seven  local  governments:  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  and  the  municipalities  of  Oakland,  San  Jose, 
Berkeley,  Richmond,  San  Leandro,  and  Palo  Alto.  Some  of  these  cities 
are  among  the  oldest  in  the  Bay  Area  and  have  well-established  public 
and  private  institutions  to  foster  the  arts  and  sciences.  Others,  of  later 
origin,  are  suffering  growing  pains  which  aggravate  the  difficulty  of 
providing  adequate  cultural  programs.  This  group  of  cities  offers  a 
spectrum  of  cultural  endeavors  that  probably  cannot  be  matched  by 
more  than  a  few  metropolitan  regions  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing variations  in  financial  and  creative  resources. 

I  particularly  regret  having  to  exclude  educational  institutions  from 
consideration  in  this  study  since  these  assume  chief  responsibility  for 
improving  public  taste  and  extending  intellectual  horizons.  The  cul- 
tural offerings  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  especially,  have  become 
a  significant  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  many  communities;  and  the 
school  districts,  with  their  scientific  and  art  exhibitions,  plays  and 
operas,  lectures,  and  adult  education  programs,  contribute  immeas- 
urably to  public  enlightenment. 

Some  further  limitations  have  been  imposed,  perhaps  arbitrarily,  on 
the  scope  of  the  paper.  Under  the  general  head  of  "culture"  I  have  con- 
sidered such  traditional  cultural  institutions  as  public  libraries,  mu- 
seums, zoos,  botanic  gardens,  and  arboretums;  I  have  mentioned  private 
associations  and  groups  presenting  grand  opera,  light  opera,  symphony 
concerts,  chamber  music,  choral  works,  ballet,  plays,  and  art  festivals; 
and  I  have  described  municipal  programs  in  music,  drama,  dance,  and 
the  visual  arts.  So  much  that  is  cultural  appears  in  the  form  of  recre- 
ation, and  so  much  that  is  offered  as  recreation  is  educational  and  sci- 
entific that  it  seems  academic  to  try  to  prescribe  exact  limits  to  the 
term  "culture."  But  when  one  city  manager  to  whom  I  talked  spoke  of 
a  proposed  stadium  as  a  cultural  facility,  I  objected.  Sports  bear  no  ap- 
preciable relationship  to  the  more  intense  kinds  of  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual endeavor.  Together  with  other  forms  of  physical  recreation  they 
may,  I  think,  justifiably  be  excluded  from  a  study  of  cultural  activities 
and  institutions. 

Another  city  manager  thought  that  parks  should  be  included  among 
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the  cultural  resources  of  the  community.  I  agree.  A  park  designed  by 
an  exceptionally  gifted  landscape  architect  may  well  be  a  work  of  art, 
and  an  entire  park  system  may  be  among  the  finest  expressions  of  local 
culture,  giving  charrai  to  the  urban  scene  and  "tone"  to  the  whole  city. 
The  difficulty  of  separating  expenditures  for  parks  from  those  for  physi- 
cal recreation  areas  and  programs  proved  so  great,  however,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  decide  not  to  compare  municipal  appropriations  for  parks. 
But  I  have  not  altogether  ignored  the  green  spaces  and  public  squares 
in  the  urban  environment.  These  are  prominent  elements  of  the  town- 
scape,  and  interest  in  townscape  as  the  product  of  skilled  design  has 
emerged,  at  least  in  a  few  cities  of  the  Bay  Area,  as  a  new  concern  of 
citizens  and  public  officials.  It  is  therefore  included  here  as  an  aspect  of 

"culture."  -.      _ 

Mel  Scott 
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Summary  and  Recommendations 

Private  cultural  associations  provide  a  significant  part  of  the  cultural 
life  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  especially  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
drama.  The  number  of  groups  receiving  contributions  from  local  gov- 
ernments is,  however,  still  relatively  small,  and  municipal  financial  aid 
is  thus  far  insufficient  to  ease  the  constant  struggle  of  nonprofit  cultural 
organizations  to  survive  and  to  maintain  high  artistic  standards.  Not 
only  should  municipal  governments  increase  their  contributions  to 
groups  already  receiving  assistance;  they  should  also  aid  a  larger  number 
of  cultural  organizations,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the  visual 
arts,  which  tend  to  be  slighted.  Moreover,  since  most  municipal  govern- 
ments do  not  have  unimpeachable  procedures  for  deciding  which 
private  associations  should  receive  contributions  and  how  much  should 
be  granted  to  each  one,  these  governments  should  establish  well  quali- 
fied advisory  committees  to  formulate  sound  policies  for  making  con- 
tributions, to  screen  requests  for  financial  assistance,  and  to  recommend 
how  subsidies  should  be  apportioned  among  private  groups  deserving 
aid. 

City  governments  might  consider  a  small  tax  on  hotels  and  motels  as 
one  means  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  assist  nonprofit  cultural  or- 
ganizations. San  Francisco  has  set  an  example  for  other  cities  in  the  Bay 
Area  by  using  part  of  its  hotel  tax  monies  to  assist  such  groups. 

County  governments  in  the  Bay  Area  should  assume  responsibility 
for  helping  private  cultural  organizations  financially.  A  brief  survey  of 
a  few  Bay  Area  counties  reveals  that  some  county  governments  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  encourage  the  development  of  regional  cultural  life. 
Alameda  County,  for  instance,  gives  no  financial  assistance  to  any 
private  cultural  group.  Santa  Clara  County  makes  no  direct  allocations 
or  appropriations  to  nonprofit  cultural  groups  but  does  provide  some 
maintenance  services  for  the  arboretum  on  the  grounds  of  the  Montalvo 
Art  Association  at  Saratoga.  San  Mateo  County  contributes  $2,400  an- 
nually to  the  San  Mateo  County  Junior  Museum,  Inc.,  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  San  Mateo  County  Historical  Society  each  year  to  pay 
part  of  the  salary  of  a  curator.  In  1961-62  the  county  appropriated 
$50,000  for  construction  of  a  building  to  house  the  historical  society, 
and  in  1962-63  is  providing  $10,000  for  equipment  for  the  building. 
But  last  spring  the  county  supervisors  turned  down  a  request  of  the 
Peninsula  Symphony  Association  for  a  contribution,  thereby  also  dis- 
couraging other  groups  from  applying  for  aid. 

The  record  of  county  governments  hereabouts  is  in  sharp  contrast 
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with  that  of  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has  created,  by  special  authori- 
zation of  the  state  Legislature,  the  only  music  commission  in  the  United 
States.  This  agency  screens  all  requests  to  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors for  financial  assistance,  and  in  1961-62  approved  contributions 
totaling  more  than  $380,000  to  some  two-score  musical  organizations. 
Moreover,  the  county  does  not  restrict  its  interest  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  community  to  musical  organizations.  The  supervisors  also  make 
grants  to  the  Long  Beach  Art  Center,  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  and 
various  art  festivals.  No  single  county  in  the  Bay  Area  could  be  ex- 
pected to  match  the  activities  of  the  state's  most  populous  county  in 
supporting  cultural  groups,  but  county  governments  in  this  metro- 
politan region  should  develop  programs  of  financial  assistance  com- 
mensurate with  their  populations  and  financial  resources. 

Public  libraries  in  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  Bay  Area  have  been 
broadening  their  services  to  communities  not  only  by  providing  a 
greater  range  of  informational  and  educational  materials  but  also  by 
presenting  lectures,  discussion  programs,  art  exhibitions,  concerts,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  other  cultural  offerings  in  library  buildings.  But 
almost  all  public  libraries  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  budgets,  and 
only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  all  those  in  the  Bay  Area  meets  the 
standards  established  by  librarians  themselves  for  book  collection,  addi- 
tions to  book  stock,  staff,  circulation,  and  reference  use. 

To  enable  public  libraries  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  effectively, 
city  councils  and  county  boards  of  supervisors  should  substantially  in- 
crease library  budgets.  In  helping  these  indispensable  institutions  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future,  governing  groups  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  bond  issues,  and  perhaps  should  support  efforts  of  library 
trustees  and  librarians  to  convince  state  legislators  of  the  desirability  of 
state  aid  for  libraries.  Twenty-seven  states  of  the  Union  now  provide 
financial  grants  to  local  libraries,  but  bills  proposing  state  aid  for  Cali- 
fornia public  libraries  were  rejected  in  1959  and  1961.  A  revised  bill, 
supported  by  Governor  Brown,  is  now  before  the  state  Legislature  and 
may  be  adopted.  The  measure  provides,  among  other  things,  that  20 
percent  of  a  state  grant  to  establish  a  cooperative  library  system  may  be 
earmarked  for  long-range  planning. 

City  and  county  governments  in  the  Bay  Area  should  also  assist 
members  of  the  Golden  Gate  District  of  the  California  Library  Associa- 
tion in  developing  a  metropolitan  regional  plan  of  library  service.  All 
libraries  in  the  area  would  benefit  from  a  centrally  located  storage 
warehouse  for  books  which  are  used  only  occasionally,  and  from  re- 
gional teletype  and  delivery  services  that  would  return  recalled  volumes 
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from  the  storage  warehouse  to  libraries  throughout  the  metropolitan 
region  within  24  hours.  Expert  consultant  services  for  all  libraries,  an 
educational  television  station  to  broadcast  programs  produced  by  li- 
braries and  the  schools,  and  several  subregional  processing  and  repair 
centers  are  other  long-range  needs. 

Municipal  recreation  departments  of  some  of  the  cities  in  the  Bay 
Area  have  developed  outstanding  cultural  institutions,  among  which 
are  art  centers,  community  theaters,  junior  museums,  and  recreational 
symphony  orchestras.  A  few  of  these  exceptional  institutions  began 
under  the  auspices  of  private  nonprofit  cultural  associations  and  were 
later  taken  over  by  municipal  governments,  the  private  groups  mean- 
while continuing  to  provide  volunteer  services  or  financial  contribu- 
tions or  both.  Even  cultural  programs  initiated  by  recreation  depart- 
ments themselves  usually  depend  upon  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
private  groups.  Alliances  between  municipal  departments  and  private 
groups  should  therefore  be  strengthened  in  various  ways.  To  maintain 
their  reputations  for  pioneering  in  cultural  activities,  local  governments 
should  remain  receptive  to  suggestions  from  private  groups  for  new, 
experimental  programs.  Private  groups  should  initiate  and  demonstrate 
the  value  of  advanced  cultural  programs  which  municipal  governments 
cannot  afford  to  finance,  perhaps  with  the  expectation  that  in  time 
these  programs  will  be  partly  subsidized  or  become  regular  activities  of 
municipal  departments. 

All  municipal  recreation  departments  should  plan  to  expand  their 
cultural  programs  to  serve  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, because  educational  levels  are  rising  and  the  American  people  are 
becoming  increasingly  interested  in  intellectual  and  artistic  pursuits. 
Local  governments  should  also  employ  more  persons  skilled  in  the  arts 
and  should  plan  additional  facilities  for  them  to  use  in  carrying  on 
cultural  programs. 

City  managers  should  foster  closer  cooperation  among  departments 
whose  programs  could  strengthen  one  another,  such  as  the  public 
library,  the  city  museum,  and  the  cultural  divisions  of  the  municipal 
recreation  department,  but  without  blurring  the  principal  aims  of  de- 
partments in  the  attempt  to  coordinate  services.  The  informational  and 
scholarly  functions  of  the  public  library,  for  instance,  should  not  be 
sacrificed  in  an  effort  to  make  greater  recreational  use  of  community 
resources  and  facilities.  The  informal  educational  and  informational 
services  of  the  public  library  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  other  de- 
partment of  municipal  government. 
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Museums  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are  concentrated  in  the 
central  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  where  they  are  readily  ac- 
cessible chiefly  to  persons  living  in  or  near  the  "core"  of  the  metro- 
politan region.  The  Richmond  Art  Center,  Stanford  University,  the 
University  of  California,  and  a  few  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion also  have  art  galleries  open  to  the  public,  but  opportunities  to  view 
important  exhibitions  of  the  visual  arts  are  not  numerous  outside  the 
principal  cities.  Historical  collections  likewise  are  to  be  found  mostly 
in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  although  Richmond  and  San  Jose  have 
begun  to  develop  small  museums  of  local  history. 

As  the  suburban  and  fringe  areas  of  the  metropolitan  region  increase 
in  population,  new  museums  should  be  established  locally  so  that  their 
residents  may  conveniently  enjoy  exhibitions  of  art,  historic  materials, 
and  scientific  objects.  Some  of  these  museums  in  outlying  areas  might 
be  branches  of  museums  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  and  might  from 
time  to  time  display  loan  exhibitions,  in  addition  to  presenting  small, 
well-selected  permanent  collections. 

To  stimulate  the  development  of  local  museums,  city  governments 
in  suburban  areas  should  make  space  available  in  public  buildings 
(such  as  the  public  library  or  community  center)  for  exhibitions  of  the 
local  historical  society,  art  groups,  and  scientific  organizations.  An 
alternative  would  be  to  pay  the  rent  for  quarters  in  privately  owned 
structures.  Still  another  form  of  assistance  to  groups  interested  in  laying 
the  basis  for  local  museums  would  be  the  employment  of  part-time 
curators  on  the  municipal  payroll. 

A  great  need  of  the  metropolitan  region  is  a  museum  of  science  and 
industry  dealing  particularly  with  the  history  of  inventions  and  techno- 
logical advances.  Such  a  museum  might  appropriately  be  built  in  Berke- 
ley near  the  University  of  California,  source  of  many  of  the  scientific 
revelations  reshaping  our  industrialized  society. 

Scientific  institutions  of  the  more  popular  sort,  such  as  zoos  and 
arboretums,  are  to  be  found,  like  the  museums,  almost  entirely  in  the 
central  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  San  Francisco  offers  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  its  aquarium  and  planetarium, 
the  Strybing  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Fleishhacker 
Zoo.  Under  a  long-term  lease  from  the  state,  Oakland  operates  the 
Joseph  R.  Knowland  State  Arboretum  and  Park,  which  also  includes 
a  zoo. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  these  essentially  regional  facilities  en- 
tirely with  local  tax  revenues  perennially  troubles  both  cities.  Private 
associations  and  governmental  organizations  interested  in  tax  reform 
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should  devise  some  way  to  finance  truly  regional  cultural  institutions 
on  a  regional  basis.  User  charges  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time. 
Although  perhaps  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  such  charges  would  have 
the  disadvantage  of  penalizing  the  taxpayers  in  central  cities  since  they 
already  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  municipal  institutions. 

A  regional  council  on  the  arts  should  be  formed  in  the  Bay  Area  to 
encourage  greater  interest  in  the  cultural  development  of  this  nine- 
county  area,  to  acquaint  residents  in  the  area  with  its  extensive  artistic 
resources,  and  to  bring  to  the  area  cultural  attractions  that  would  not 
be  likely  to  appear  here  under  commercial  auspices. 

Leadership  to  establish  such  a  regional  council  should  come  from 
the  outstanding  nonprofit  cultural  associations  and  professional  so- 
cieties of  the  Bay  Area,  aided  by  the  faculties  of  the  universities  and 
state  colleges. 

Once  organized,  the  council  should  survey  and  analyze  all  cultural 
institutions  and  programs  of  the  Bay  Area,  as  a  basis  for  determining 
how  best  to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  cultural  life  of  the  area. 

Later,  at  an  appropriate  stage  in  its  development,  the  regional  coun- 
cil should  become,  in  effect,  a  private  foundation  to  encourage  new 
artistic  enterprises  in  the  Bay  Area. 

The  quality  of  the  public  environment,  or  what  the  British  call  town- 
scape,  is  in  grave  danger  of  deteriorating  not  only  in  San  Francisco  but 
in  many  other  cities  of  the  Bay  Area  as  well.  Regulations  to  conserve 
attractive  features  of  the  urban  scene  and  to  guide  changes  in  the  city- 
scape  are  ineffective. 

City  planning  departments,  in  developing  long-term,  general  plans, 
have  not  prepared  design  plans  suggesting  the  desirable  character  of  the 
visual  environment.  However,  until  the  Bay  Area  achieves  a  metro- 
politan regional  plan  that  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  individual  city  and 
county  plans,  city  planning  departments  might  be  ill  advised  to  under- 
take design  plans.  An  area-wide  general  plan  is  essential  to  indicate 
some  of  the  controlling  features  of  the  metropolitan  scene  and  to  show 
how  individual  cities  can  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  more  beautiful 
regional  environment. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  historic  case  of  Berman  v. 
Parker,  has  as  much  as  invited  those  who  wish  to  use  the  law  creatively 
to  devise  new  aesthetic  controls  to  facilitate  realization  of  design  plans. 
The  Bay  Area's  greatest  need  is  imaginative  plans  and  strong  programs 
to  guide  the  growth  that  is  to  come. 


A  Community  Responsibility 

Although  many  writers  in  recent  years  have  complained  that  the  cul- 
tural attainments  of  this  coiintry  have  not  equaled  its  material  achieve- 
ments, the  amount  of  cultural  activity  in  some  of  our  metropolitan 
regions  is  truly  impressive.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  particularly, 
supports  such  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  and  intellectual  endeavors  that 
one  might  question  whether  the  arts  have  "only  a  starvation  diet  on 
which  to  grow." 

That  was  the  charge  made  by  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  our  newest  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  while  he  was  serving  as  Secretary 
of  Labor.  After  hearing  first  one  and  then  another  leader  in  the  per- 
forming arts  describe  the  struggles  of  opera  and  ballet  companies  and 
symphony  orchestras  to  survive,  Goldberg  proposed  a  "six-point 
partnership"  to  provide  "a  stable,  continuing  basis  of  financial  support" 
for  the  arts.  This  partnership  would  include  the  public  (as  consumers), 
enlightened  patrons,  private  corporations,  labor,  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  federal  government.  "We  must  come  to  accept  the 
arts  as  a  new  community  responsibility  .  .  .  alongside  the  already  ac- 
cepted responsibilities  for  health,  education,  and  welfare,"  Goldberg 
declared. 

Though  it  was  heartening  to  have  a  Secretary  of  Labor  suggest  a 
broad  partnership  to  sustain  the  arts,  the  idea  itself  is  not  new.  In  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  the  principle  of  partnership  has  been 
applied  for  several  decades,  although  its  elements  have  usually  been 
limited  to  the  general  public  and  leading  businesses,  with  the  municipal 
government  participating  in  a  rather  minor  way.  Perhaps  nowhere  has 
this  combination  of  forces  been  more  effective  than  in  some  cities  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Several  local  governments  in  this  metropolitan 
region  assist  private  cultural  organizations  in  various  ways,  and  in  turn 
depend  greatly  upon  private  organizations  to  help  them  carry  on  some 
of  the  cultural  activities  which  the  municipality  directly  finances. 

Not  that  alliances  between  private  nonprofit  cultural  associations  and 
local  governments  are  numerous,  but  they  are  increasing  and  are  de- 
serving of  special  scrutiny  because  of  the  patterns  they  establish.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  private  groups  rather  than  governments  still 
provide  the  greater  part  of  the  cultural  fare  of  all  our  cities,  especially 
in  the  field  of  music. 


Municipal  Contributions  to  Private  Groups 

The  city  and  county  government  of  San  Francisco  contributes  finan- 
cially to  15  or  16  private  cultural  organizations,  but  gives  nothing  to  at 
least  a  dozen  others  that  may  be  equally  worthy  of  support.  The  Oak- 
land City  Council  provides  financial  aid  to  only  six  groups,  and  in  San 
Jose  the  city  fathers  contribute  cash  to  six  organizations  and  make  an 
indirect  contribution  to  one  other.  In  the  smaller  cities  of  Richmond 
and  San  Leandro  only  three  or  four  local  groups  receive  appropriations. 
But  the  practice  of  making  annual  financial  allocations  to  nonprofit 
cultural  associations  is  firmly  established  and  will  inevitably  be  broad- 
ened as  the  national  interest  in  cultural  institutions  and  activities  in- 
creases. 

No  city,  not  even  San  Francisco,  distributes  tax  monies  to  cultural 
associations  with  a  lavish  hand,  even  though  private  groups  eagerly  seek 
financial  aid.  Out  of  a  total  budget  (exclusive  of  bond  funds)  of  $318,- 
348,787  in  the  fiscal  year  1962-63,  the  city  and  county  government  of 
San  Francisco  is  contributing  approximately  $500,000  to  private  cul- 
tural organizations  in  allocations  from  the  publicity  and  advertising 
fund,  appropriations  from  the  general  fund,  and  indirect  contributions, 
such  as  the  use  of  city-owned  buildings,  staff  services,  and  utilities. 

Of  these  various  subsidies  to  private  groups,  the  allocations  from  the 
publicity  and  advertising  fund  are  especially  significant  because,  thanks 
to  a  new  hotel  tax  that  has  augmented  the  fund  this  year,  their  number 
has  been  substantially  increased.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the 
extent  to  which  various  nonprofit  groups  benefit  from  allocations  from 
this  fund: 

Organization  1961-62  1962-63 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Association $10,000  |  75,000 

San  Francisco  Opera  Association 15,000  75,000 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 15,000  40,000 

San  Francisco  Ballet 5,000  30,000 

The  Actors  Workshop no  allocation  10,000 

International  Film  Festival $  5,000  10,000" 

Ballet  Celeste no  allocation  6,000 

Spring  Opera  Association no  allocation  5,000 

Sigmund  Stem  Music  Festival $  2,000  3,000 

Lamplighters  Theater  no  allocation  3,000 

San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society no  allocation  2,000 

San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus no  allocation  2,000 

Totals        $52,000  $261,000 

"  The  festival  also  received  $10,000  from  the  publicity  and  advertising  fund  of  the 
previous  year,  1961-62. 
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In  addition,  San  Francisco  has  made  an  indirect  contribution  to  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  appropriating  approximately  $30,000 
from  the  general  fund  for  operation  of  the  building  which  this  institu- 
tion shares  with  some  quasi-public  organizations.  Still  other  civic  enter- 
prises are  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commis- 
sion, which  for  the  fiscal  year  1962-63  is  much  larger  than  usual  because 
it  includes  $257,480  for  sculpture  for  the  Civic  Center  Plaza.  Of  the 
commission's  total  budget  of  $444,289,  the  Municipal  Band  is  receiving, 
as  it  has  for  many  years,  $25,000,  the  Municipal  Chorus  $6,750,  and  the 
symphony  association  $116,000  for  summer  "pops"  concerts.  The  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission  supports  by  no  less  than  $35,000  another 
brass  band,  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Band,  which  performs  on  Sundays 
in  the  classic  bandstand  in  the  concourse  between  the  de  Young  Mu- 
seum and  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  only  one  of  these  numerous  subsidies  which  has  been  seriously 
criticized  is  that  to  the  Municipal  Band.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  music 
and  art  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  referred  to  this  band 
as  "an  anachronism"  which  plays,  among  other  places,  "on  the  steps  of 
the  City  Hall  to  welcome  distinguished  visitors."  "No  doubt  it  pleases 
some  of  its  hearers,"  Frankenstein  observes,  "but  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  exists  not  because  the  city  needs  its  music  but  because 
the  musicians  [members  of  Local  6,  American  Federation  of  Musicians] 
need  the  city's  jobs." 

Oakland's  municipal  contributions  to  private  cultural  organizations 
are  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  In  1961-62  the  city  council  appropriated 
$15,000  for  the  Oakland  Symphony  Association,  $5,000  for  the  Oakland 
Gala  Concert  Series,  $500  each  for  the  Orpheus  Club  Men's  Chorus  and 
the  Oakland  Cultural  Foundation,  and  $400  each  for  the  Oakland  Folk 
Dance  Association  and  the  Oakland  Employees  Chorus.  Among  these 
groups  the  Oakland  Cultural  Foundation  is  especially  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  seeks  gifts  and  bequests  to  use  for  the  development  of  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  city. 

In  San  Jose,  a  city  a  little  more  than  half  as  populous  as  Oakland, 
the  largest  appropriation  to  a  private  group  in  1961-62  was  $5,500 — to 
the  San  Jose  Symphony  Association,  a  nonprofessional  organization 
which  presents  several  public  concerts  annually.  The  Municipal  Band 
received  the  next  largest  contribution — $3,500  for  seventeen  summer 
performances  in  Alum  Rock  Park.  The  city  also  contributed  $1,500 
to  the  Light  Opera  Association,  $1,050  to  the  Municipal  Chorus,  $1,000 
to  the  San  Jose  Theater  Guild  (a  100  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year),  and  $2,000  to  the  Youth  Science  Institute,  which  conducts  a  city- 
owned  junior  museum  in  Alum  Rock  Park.  In  addition,  the  city  con- 
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tributed  |288  a  month  toward  the  salary  of  a  curator  who  maintains 
historical  exhibits  in  a  replica  of  the  first  state  capitol  at  the  county  fair 
grounds.  Historical  societies  in  the  county  provide  the  rest  of  his  salary. 

A  citizen  not  affiliated  with  any  private  cultural  group  might  wonder 
how  members  of  an  organization  can  endure  the  tedium  of  budgetary 
hearings  and  numerous  conferences  with  public  officials  for  the  sake  of  a 
grant  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars.  But  all  nonprofit 
artistic  and  intellectual  enterprises  have  a  never-ending  struggle  to  pay 
their  bills,  and  officers  of  the  various  groups  favored  by  municipal  allo- 
cations and  appropriations  will  testify  that  no  matter  how  small  the 
amount,  it  helps  to  "save  the  day."  Just  as  important  as  the  actual 
money  is  the  prestige  that  governmental  approval  confers.  Without 
official  recognition,  the  nonprofit  groups  have  a  more  difficult  time  so- 
liciting private  donations. 

In  an  era  of  rising  costs  and  increasing  competition  from  radio  and 
television,  larger  subsidies  may  be  necessary  to  keep  many  cultural  ac- 
tivities, especially  the  opera  and  the  symphony,  from  going  under.  The 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Association,  for  instance,  now  has  an  accu- 
mulated deficit  of  more  than  $104,000,  notwithstanding  municipal  aid, 
and  a  projected  operating  deficit  of  $270,000  for  1962-63.  The  associa- 
tion opened  the  1961-62  season  without  a  contract  with  the  orchestra 
and  later  reached  an  agreement  with  Local  6  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  which  won  the  96  members  of  the  orchestra  a  raise  in 
minimum  pay  from  |125  to  $132.50  a  week  and  rehearsal  hours  reduced 
from  twelve  to  eleven — a  reduction  which  to  many  persons  threatens 
the  quality  of  performances.  The  San  Francisco  Opera  Association,  too, 
survives  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  crisis,  each  year  setting  higher 
financial  goals  for  its  generous  patrons,  both  individuals  and  businesses, 
to  meet. 

Municipal  aid  to  private  nonprofit  cultural  associations  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  cash  grants  and  moral  support.  Almost  every  city  in  the 
Bay  Area  provides  some  publicly  owned  buildings  rent-free  or  at  rela- 
tively low  rents.  San  Francisco,  for  one,  handsomely  subsidizes  cultural 
groups  in  this  manner.  To  its  special  credit,  the  city  possesses  what  was 
until  recently  the  only  municipally  owned  opera  house  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  two  war  memorial  buildings  whose  combined  estimated 
value  is  $15,000,000.^  Both  the  opera  association  and  the  symphony 
association  enjoy  the  use  of  this  opulent  edifice  at  rents  covering  only 
direct  costs.  If  either  had  to  rent  other  quarters  in  which  to  hold  per- 
formances, the  rental  item  in  their  budgets  would  be  much  larger. 

^For  its  Century  Twenty-one  Exposition   the  City  of  Seattle  converted  its  civic 
auditorium  into  an  opera  house. 
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Other  publicly  owned  facilities  available  to  cultural  groups  at  nom- 
inal charges,  constituting  additional  permanent  subsidies  to  private  or- 
ganizations, are  a  civic  auditorium  valued  at  $8,150,000,  a  convention 
and  exhibition  hall  with  an  appraised  value  of  $6,537,000,  a  Hall  of 
Flowers  in  Golden  Gate  Park  worth  $548,000  (used  for  concerts  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society),  and  an  outdoor  theater  worth 
$655,000.  Two  of  these  facilities,  the  civic  auditorium  and  the  outdoor 
theater,  were  gifts  to  the  city,  but  the  city  bears  the  expense  of  main- 
taining them. 

Culture  In  the  Local  Economy 

As  long  as  nonprofit  cultural  groups  struggle  with  the  problem  of 
deficits,  the  adequacy  of  municipal  contributions  will  be  questioned. 
San  Francisco,  alone  in  the  Bay  Area,  has  found  a  source  of  revenue 
enabling  increased  subsidies  to  the  opera,  the  symphony,  and  cultural 
enterprises  not  previously  assisted.  That  source  is  the  3  percent  hotel 
tax  enacted  last  year  to  fatten  the  city's  publicity  and  advertising 
fund — a  tax  yielding  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  money  has  been  allocated  to  an  expanded  Convention  and 
Tourist  Bureau,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Cali- 
fornians.  Inc.,  but  25  percent  of  it  is  being  used  for  cultural  activities, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Tour- 
ism and  Special  Events.  A  subcommittee  of  members  interested  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city  fought  valiantly  for  an  even  larger  share  for 
the  opera,  symphony,  and  other  musical  and  artistic  associations,  but 
was  forced  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  hotel  men  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. (Many  San  Franciscans  who  question  the  need  for  an  enlarged 
tourist  bureau  criticize  the  advisory  committee  for  not  being  more 
generous  to  cultural  enterprises.) 

Other  cities  desirous  of  finding  a  new  source  of  revenue  for  cultural 
as  well  as  promotional  activities  might  also  add  a  tax  on  hotel  and  motel 
bills.  In  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  other  cities  of  the  Bay  Area  a  small 
tax  would  yield,  of  course,  considerably  less  than  in  San  Francisco,  but 
the  amounts  still  would  make  possible  increased  allocations  to  cultural 
associations. 

Since  the  whole  Bay  Area  is  a  magnet  for  tourists  and  visitors,  the 
matter  of  local  governmental  contributions  to  the  arts  is  no  peripheral 
political  issue.  Cultural  events  of  genuine  quality,  if  well  publicized, 
can  be  as  important  economically  to  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Berkeley,  San 
Mateo,  San  Rafael,  and  Santa  Rosa  as  to  large  and  glamorous  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  city's  thriving  cultural  life  has  become  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  assuring  its  economic  health,  as  some  of  its  economic  func- 
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tions,  particularly  manufacturing,  wholesaling,  and  retail  trade,  have 
diminished  in  importance  because  of  the  metropolitan  dispersal  of 
these  activities.  Mayor  George  Christopher,  for  example,  last  year  re- 
ferred in  an  official  proclamation  to  the  San  Francisco  Opera  as  a  "dy- 
namic force  in  the  local  economy  . . .  stimulating  sales  of  clothing,  ac- 
cessories, flowers,  food,  etc."  and  "helping  to  make  our  city  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  tourist  attractions."  Applicants  for  a  share  of  the  hotel 
tax  money  can  fairly  point  out  the  economic  value  to  the  city  of  a  wide 
variety  of  cultural  activities  of  high  quality.  To  regard  culture  as  an 
expensive  luxury  is  to  have  learned  nothing  from  the  experience  of 
European  cities  which  have  long  promoted  it  as  a  dependable  source  of 
income. 

Determining  the  Amount  of  Subsidy 

Although  public  officials  in  some  cities  have  accepted  the  idea  of  part- 
nership with  nonprofit  associations  which  sponsor  the  arts,  they  and 
their  advisers  have  not  made  much  effort  to  improve  the  process  of  al- 
locating subsidies.  In  San  Francisco  each  organization  seeking  contri- 
butions vies  with  every  other  in  bringing  to  bear  as  much  prestige,  big- 
name  influence,  political  "savvy,"  and  compelling  tradition  as  it  can 
muster.  One  public  official  who  was  asked  how  allocations  from  the 
publicity  and  advertising  fund  are  determined  confessed  that  even 
though  he  and  his  associates  carefully  review  the  budgets  and  programs 
of  organizations  applying  for  funds,  "intuition"  and  "value  judgments" 
enter  into  every  decision  about  the  actual  amount  granted.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  hotel  tax  "melon"  that  will  doubtless  grow  from  year 
to  year  has  intensified  the  skirmishing  among  the  contestants  for  gov- 
ernmental support  in  San  Francisco.  Nor  is  the  situation  any  better  in 
Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  metropolitan  region.  A 
city  official  of  Oakland,  when  questioned  about  the  criteria  used  to 
determine  which  applicants  should  receive  contributions,  wryly  ac- 
knowledged that  "we're  not  very  consistent."  Almost  the  only  objective 
standard  applied  is  whether  applicants  are  more  interested  in  service 
to  the  community  than  in  private  profit.  The  city  council  which  held 
office  in  San  Jose  in  1950  is  the  only  official  group  the  writer  has  heard 
of  which  did  try  to  face  the  problem  of  how  to  make  equitable  decisions 
about  contributions  to  private  cultural  associations,  but  after  several 
years  the  councilmen  abandoned  the  procedures  they  themselves  had 
instituted.  Their  experience  is  instructive. 

Having  received  requests  for  financial  assistance  from  various  com- 
munity groups,  the  council  directed  the  San  Jose  Recreation  Commis- 
sion to  review  requests  and  submit  recommendations.  The  commission 
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at  first  thought  that  other  cities  must  surely  have  worked  out  some 
formula  for  allocating  funds  to  cultural  groups,  but  after  an  extensive 
correspondence  with  municipalities  throughout  the  state,  it  discovered 
that  city  councils  were  acting  "on  a  subjective  basis."  Undaunted,  the 
recreation  commission  set  about  devising  criteria  to  use  in  determining 
whether  an  allocation  should  be  made. 

The  commissioners  thought  these  questions  seemed  pertinent  to  ask 
of  any  organization  seeking  municipal  support: 

1.  Is  the  association  or  group  nonprofit? 

2.  Is  its  membership  open  to  everyone  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color? 

3.  Do  people  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  association  during 
their  leisure  time  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  community? 

4.  Does  the  character  of  the  membership  indicate  that  public  per- 
formances offered  by  the  group  will  be  of  high  quality  and  will 
help  to  raise  the  cultural  level  of  the  community? 

5.  Is  the  organization  willing  to  offer  a  number  of  free  performances 
or  dress  rehearsals  for  school  children,  patients  in  hospitals,  en- 
listed men  at  Army  and  Navy  installations,  and  similar  groups? 

6.  Is  the  financial  standing  of  the  organization  sound  and  are  its 
budget  and  its  cost  estimates  realistic? 

7.  Is  the  organization  making  a  serious  and  well-organized  effort  to 
help  itself? 

8.  Will  municipal  support  of  the  organization  tend  to  stimulate  in- 
creased cultural  activities  of  benefit  to  the  whole  city? 

These  questions  indicate  that  the  San  Jose  Recreation  Commission 
was  thinking  mainly  of  organizations  interested  in  music,  drama,  and 
the  dance  rather  than  the  visual  arts,  science,  history,  and  literature. 
The  members  of  the  commission  no  doubt  were  able  to  answer  ob- 
jectively questions  one,  two,  three,  and  five.  In  answering  the  others 
they  necessarily  depended  on  their  own  judgment.  But  apparently  it 
was  not  the  inescapable  subjectivity  of  evaluations  that  upset  the  re- 
view procedure — it  was  money. 

In  determining  how  much  an  organization  should  receive,  the  com- 
mission used  an  "attendance  unit"  figure  based  on  the  cost  of  serving 
one  resident  each  time  he  engaged  in  leisure  activities  at  a  city  park 
or  playground.  Twelve  years  ago  the  cost  of  providing  service  was  10 
cents.  The  commission  therefore  took  the  total  estimated  attendance 
at  the  events  planned  by  a  cultural  organization,  multiplied  the  total 
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by  10  cents,  and  arrived  at  a  proposed  allocation,  sometimes  suggesting 
an  additional  amount  for  participation  in  rehearsals.  For  example,  the 
San  Jose  Symphony  Association  estimated  that  attendance  at  five  con- 
certs it  planned  to  give  in  1950  would  be  15,000.  Accordingly,  the  recre- 
ation commission  recommended  that  the  city  council  allocate  $1,500 
to  aid  the  symphony  association  in  carrying  on  its  program. 

For  several  years  the  councilmen  regularly  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recreation  commission.  Then,  as  costs  of  the  various  cul- 
tural organizations  receiving  municipal  contributions  increased,  the 
organizations  began  requesting  additional  funds — and  usually  received 
them.  Before  long  the  allocations  bore  little  relation  to  the  original 
formula  employed,  and  the  council  abandoned  all  pretense  of  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  recreation  commission. 

The  honest  effort  of  the  San  Jose  City  Council  to  be  fair  to  all  appli- 
cants and  to  make  certain  that  only  worthy  applicants  received  aid  per- 
haps illustrates  the  impossibility  of  using  a  rigid  formula  to  determine 
the  amount  of  grants.  The  attempt  served,  however,  to  identify  the  fac- 
tors that  are  really  relevant  to  a  decision.  Probably  nothing  can  be 
substituted  for  the  combined  judgments  of  a  knowledgeable,  judicious, 
industrious  advisory  board  in  deciding  whether  an  organization  de- 
serves municipal  aid  and,  if  so,  precisely  how  much.  The  advisory  board, 
of  course,  should  be  broadly  representative  of  cultural  interests  and  able 
to  evaluate  requests  in  the  context  of  the  entire  cultural  life  of  the 
community.  The  community's  respect  for  its  members  should  be  such 
as  to  insure  that  their  recommendations  carry  weight  with  the  city 
fathers. 

It  is  debatable  whether  a  recreation  commission  is  a  suitable  group  to 
advise  on  a  wide  range  of  cultural  matters.  In  large  cities,  such  as  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  recreation  commissions  are  responsible  for 
many-faceted  programs  of  their  own  and  are  probably  too  busy  to  as- 
sume additional  functions.  In  a  small  city  a  recreation  commission 
might  serve  as  a  satisfactory  advisory  group,  provided  the  city  council 
selects  commissioners  who  have  wide  artistic  and  intellectual  interests. 

Perhaps  a  civic  art  commission  might  better  act  as  intermediary  be- 
tween cultural  organizations  and  the  city  council,  though  the  writer  in 
fact  knows  of  no  art  commissions  which  have  advised  city  councils  on 
appropriations  for  private  groups.  Never  in  its  history,  for  instance,  has 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission  been  asked  to  offer  advice  on  which 
private  groups  should  receive  grants  and  in  what  amounts — nor  has  it 
sought  to  give  such  advice.  Its  critics  charge  that  even  in  administering 
the  funds  under  its  own  control  it  has  not  exhibited  the  comprehensive 
concern  for  cultural  development  that  might  be  expected  of  it — perhaps 
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because  some  members  of  the  commission  are  political  appointees  with- 
out the  desirable  qualifications. 

In  Berkeley  the  Civic  Art  Commission,  established  in  September,  1959, 
is  authorized  by  ordinance  "to  encourage  programs  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  of  the  city"  and  "to  advise  the  City  Council  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  beauty  and  culture  of  the  City."  Under  this  broad  man- 
date the  commission  could  assume  the  function  of  reviewing  applica- 
tions of  private  organizations  for  financial  aid.  To  date,  though,  the 
commission  has  not  acted  in  this  capacity  and  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so, 
because  Berkeley  residents  rely  so  greatly  upon  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  minister  to  their  cultural  appetites  that  they  show  little  initia- 
tive in  organizing  local  cultural  groups. 

From  San  Francisco's  experience  with  its  advisory  committee  on  the 
use  of  the  hotel  tax  money,  cities  should  learn  not  to  appoint  hotel  men 
and  representatives  of  travel  agencies  as  chief  advisers  on  how  much 
money  to  spend  for  cultural  activities.  A  fund  accumulated  from  hotel 
taxes  is  not  theirs  but  the  city's,  and  to  defer  to  them  as  if  they  had 
a  proprietary  interest  in  it  is  not  good  public  policy.  Although  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  group  may  be  gentlemen  of  taste  and  refinement, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  such  a  group  is  qualified,  as  a  whole,  to  make 
judgments  in  the  field  of  the  arts.  Nor  is  a  chief  administrative  officer 
necessarily  so  qualified,  even  though  the  San  Francisco  city  charter 
authorizes  him  to  make  allocations  from  the  publicity  and  advertising 
fund.  Finance  and  administration,  not  the  arts,  are  his  province,  and  it 
is  unreasonable  to  require  him  to  decide  on  matters  generally  outside 
his  sphere  of  responsibilities. 

As  the  number  of  alliances  between  nonprofit  cultural  groups  and 
government  increases,  the  quality  of  the  cultural  life  of  every  com- 
munity will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  procedure  for 
reviewing  applications  for  contributions.  That  procedure  should  be 
orderly,  circumspect,  and  impartial,  and  should  be  conducted  by  a 
board  with  the  highest  aesthetic  standards.  San  Franciscans  now  agitat- 
ing for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  30-year-old  charter  might  well  address 
themselves  to  this  whole  problem. 


Public  Libraries 

To  characterize  the  public  library  as  a  cultural  institution  is  to  invite 
the  displeasure  of  most  librarians.  Almost  unanimously  they  maintain 
that  the  public  library  is  primarily  an  educational  institution,  in  Cali- 
fornia recognized  by  the  state  Legislature  as  "a.  supplement  to  the  formal 
system  of  free  public  education."  Lest  anyone  mistake  the  chief  objec- 
tive of  the  library,  they  quote  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  of  a  few  years 
ago,  which  stressed  that  the  aim  of  the  public  library  is  "to  serve  the 
community  as  a  general  center  of  reliable  information  and  to  provide 
opportunity  and  encouragement  for  people  of  all  ages  to  educate  them- 
selves continuously."  To  further  this  end,  the  institution  should  as- 
semble, preserve,  organize,  and  administer  collections  of  books  and 
other  materials  possessing  cultural,  educational,  and  informational 
value  and  should  promote  public  use  of  library  materials  by  active 
stimulation  and  skilled  guidance. 

Librarians  particularly  fear  that  the  indispensable  function  of  pro- 
viding written  and  graphic  materials  of  all  kinds  for  ready  use  might 
be  poorly  performed  or  slighted  if  the  public  library  were  forced  to 
assume  additional  functions  or  even  to  merge  with  another  agency  of 
local  government,  such  as  the  recreation  department.  Thoughtful  citi- 
zens must  agree  that  the  public  library  should  never  be  put  in  the 
position  of  competing  with  more  popular  agencies  of  government  which 
render  distinctly  different  services.  The  value  of  the  public  library  can- 
not be  measured  in  circulation  figures  alone,  nor  should  the  number 
of  inquiries  at  the  reference  desk  be  compared  with  the  attendance 
figures  at  playgrounds  or  museums  or  zoos.  But  having  underscored  the 
fundamental  mission  of  the  public  library  as  educational,  one  must 
point  out  that  nowadays  the  more  progressive  libraries,  like  the  more 
advanced  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  undertake  to  meet 
some  of  the  varied  cultural  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve.  This 
they  do  by  presenting  art  exhibitions,  concerts,  moving  pictures,  lec- 
tures, and  other  cultural  offerings  in  the  library  itself — not  in  an  at- 
tempt to  vie  with  other  agencies  but  to  increase  interest  in  the  resources 
of  the  library.  The  public  library  thus  becomes  a  bridge  between  the 
educational  system  and  the  cultural  institutions  of  the  community.  The 
library  building  itself  is  coming  more  and  more  to  reflect  the  broader 
role  expected  of  the  institution  in  forward-looking  communities.  It 
tends  to  be  a  structure  designed  not  only  to  house  books  but  also  to 
facilitate  the  presentation  of  cultural  programs  related  to  the  activities 
of  the  library. 

In  1961,  39  of  the  85  municipalities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
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including  the  seven  cities  of  our  study,  had  their  own  public  libraries. 
Of  the  40  cities  which  contracted  with  other  library  jurisdictions  for 
service,  many  had  contracts  with  county  libraries.  Two  small  cities, 
Dixon  and  Vacaville  in  Solano  County,  are  served  by  union  high  school 
district  libraries. 

There  is  wide  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  facilities,  collections, 
and  services  of  these  libraries.  Only  a  few  meet  the  standards  established 
by  librarians  themselves  for  book  collection,  additions  to  book  stock, 
staff,  circulation,  and  reference  use,  while  parts  of  the  area  receive 
definitely  substandard  library  service. 

Book  Collections 

Of  the  44  municipal  and  county  libraries  in  the  metropolitan  region 
in  1960  only  16  had  collections  of  100,000  or  more  informational  and 
educational  volumes — the  number  of  volumes  librarians  throughout 
the  nation  consider  essential  for  a  truly  useful  collection.  In  only  six 
Bay  Area  cities  of  less  than  100,000  population — Alameda,  Burlingame, 
Palo  Alto,  Richmond,  San  Mateo,  and  Vallejo — were  public  libraries 
able  to  report  collections  of  more  than  100,000  volumes,  and  in  two  or 
three  of  these  libraries  a  large  proportion  of  books  should  be  discarded 
because  they  are  obsolete.  Twenty  libraries  (the  smaller  ones,  as  might 
be  expected)  had  less  than  50,000  volumes. 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  adequacy  of  public  libraries  in  the  Bay 
Area  is  to  consider  the  number  of  library  volumes  per  capita.  The  area 
in  its  entirety  is  about  as  well  supplied  with  library  books  as  the  whole 
state.  The  public  libraries  of  California  average  1.4  volumes  per  capita; 
and  the  public  libraries  of  the  Bay  Area  almost  equal  this  state  figure. 
For  comparison,  the  national  average  is  1.1  volumes  per  capita.  But 
neither  the  state  nor  the  national  figure  is  truly  significant,  for  if  the 
"dated"  volumes  that  now  take  up  shelf  room  were  weeded  out,  both 
the  state  and  national  per  capita  figures  would  drop  appreciably. 
Moreover,  30  years  ago  the  per  capita  number  of  library  volumes  in 
California  was  1.7.  Neither  in  California  as  a  whole  nor  in  the  Bay 
Area  have  public  libraries  been  holding  their  own — much  less  keeping 
up  with  the  great  growth  of  population  and  the  demand  for  books  deal- 
ing with  new  developments  in  science  and  technology,  economics,  poli- 
tics, world  affairs,  the  arts,  and  professional  practice. 

A  committee  of  the  Golden  Gate  District  of  the  California  Library 
Association  has  suggested  2.25  library  volumes  per  capita  by  1980  as 
a  goal  for  the  Bay  Area.  The  rising  educational  level  of  the  population 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  professional  persons  will  necessitate 
not  only  larger  but  also  more  varied  collections  in  the  future.  Since 
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only  a  few  library  systems  in  the  Bay  Area — Palo  Alto,  Berkeley,  Rich- 
mond— have  even  2.0  volumes  per  capita,  almost  every  public  library 
in  the  area  will  have  to  increase  its  stocks  substantially  if  the  goal  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  to  be  attained.  Libraries  which  are  now 
far  behind  the  better  ones  will  have  to  make  almost  heroic  efforts  to 
augment  their  collections.  And  distribution  throughout  the  region  is 
also  important:  a  higher  per  capita  number  of  library  volumes  will 
mean  very  little  unless  all  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  have  access  to  well- 
stocked  libraries. 

Librarians  also  judge  a  library  by  the  number  of  titles  added  an- 
nually. A  good  library,  they  believe,  should  add  from  4,000  to  5,000 
of  the  15,000  new  titles  published  in  this  country  each  year.  Of  the  29 
public  libraries  in  the  Bay  Area  reporting  titles  added  in  1959-60,  less 
than  two  fifths  succeeded  in  increasing  the  book  stock  with  4,000  or 
more  new  titles.  Twelve  added  fewer  than  3,000  titles.  (None  of  the 
seven  cities  of  our  study  was  in  this  group.)  Oakland  acquired  the 
largest  number  of  new  titles,  adding  9,624,  whereas  the  larger  San 
Francisco  system  added  8,754.  The  Richmond  Public  Library,  serving 
a  city  of  approximately  71,000,  added  5,385  new  titles,  a  few  more  than 
the  San  Jose  Public  Library  was  able  to  add,  although  San  Jose  is  a  city 
almost  three  times  as  populous.  Most  of  the  libraries  in  the  Bay  Area 
obviously  need  more  money  for  the  purchase  of  new  titles.  In  a  world 
in  which  research  efforts  are  expanding  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
at  a  breath-taking  pace,  urban  populations  must  be  able  to  obtain  up-to- 
date  information  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast  of  significant  changes  in  all 
fields. 

Library  Staffs 

If  libraries  succeed  in  building  larger  collections  and  attracting  more 
users,  they  will  of  course  require  larger  staffs.  The  public  libraries  of 
the  Bay  Area  now  average  3.4  full-time  employees  per  10,000  popula- 
tion, compared  with  the  1956  standard  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  4.0  full-time  employees  per  10,000  population.  The  growing 
demand  for  reference  service,  occasioned  by  interest  in  technical  and 
specialized  knowledge,  indicates  that  the  Bay  Area  will  perhaps  need  by 
1980  a  metropolitan  regional  average  of  4.5  full-time  employees  per 
10,000  population.  At  least,  the  committee  previously  referred  to  con- 
siders this  a  reasonable  goal  for  the  Bay  Area.  One  member  of  this  com- 
mittee reports  that  the  use  of  books  in  the  county  library  system  she  ad- 
ministers has  increased  two-and-a-half  times  as  rapidly  as  population 
in  the  past  five  years,  while  the  number  of  reference  questions  handled 
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by  the  staff  has  increased  thirty-eight-fold  in  the  same  period.  This 
flood  of  inquiries  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  inadequacy  of  some 
school  libraries  in  the  county,  but  there  is  unquestionably  far  greater 
reliance  upon  the  public  library  system  for  the  latest  information  and 
for  new  works  in  all  fields  than  there  was  even  a  few  years  ago.  The 
proportion  of  the  public  educated  in  the  ways  of  using  the  library 
grows  larger  each  decade  and  will  probably  double  long  before  1980. 

Library  Buildings 

More  users,  larger  book  collections,  larger  staffs,  and  a  wide  range 
of  cultural  programs  in  public  libraries  will  inevitably  pose  the  need 
for  larger  buildings.  The  public  libraries  in  the  cities  and  counties  of 
the  Bay  Area  in  1960  had  an  average  of  265  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  1,000  population,  but  many  buildings  are  old  and  inadequate.  Of 
the  44  municipal  and  county  libraries  in  the  metropolitan  region,  only 
a  third  occupy  structures  built  in  the  past  20  years.  Most  of  the  smaller 
libraries  are  housed  in  buildings  constructed  before  1920.  Facilities  of 
this  sort  should  be  replaced  by  new  structures  of  very  different  design, 
providing  space  for  types  of  activities  not  contemplated  by  most  li- 
brarians 30  or  40  years  ago.  The  Oakland  Public  Library,  for  instance, 
now  has  an  Adult  Education  Division  which  sponsors  lectures,  forums, 
motion  pictures,  and  chamber  music  concerts.  But  these  varied  offerings 
only  hint  at  the  many-sided  programs  libraries  of  the  future  will  provide. 
The  committee  of  the  Golden  Gate  District  of  the  California  Library 
Association  believes  that  public  libraries  aspiring  to  a  "rich  program" 
in  the  years  ahead  should  have  not  less  than  500  square  feet  of  building 
space  per  1,000  population  served — and  if  possible  600  square  feet. 
Since  public  library  buildings  in  the  Bay  Area  now  have  in  total  some- 
what less  than  1,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  the  goal  of  500  square 
feet  per  1,000  population  by  1980  would  mean  providing  more  than 
1,500,000  additional  square  feet  of  library  floor  space  in  the  Bay  Area 
in  the  next  18  years — at  a  cost  of  at  least  $20,000,000. 

Most  librarians  in  the  Bay  Area  are  well  aware  of  the  shortcomings 
of  their  libraries.  Many  have  welcomed  the  activities  of  groups  known 
as  "The  Friends  of  the  Public  Library,"  who  not  only  make  contribu- 
tions themselves  but  also  attend  budget  hearings  of  the  city  council  to 
support  increased  appropriations  for  the  library.  In  all  too  many  Bay 
Area  communities  the  public  library  faces  a  long,  up-hill  struggle  to 
achieve  the  standards  established  by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  California  Library  Association.  These  cannot  be  met  without 
much  larger  annual  budgets. 
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Cooperative  Systems 

One  development  which  promises  better  service  for  some  of  the  out- 
lying communities  is  the  North  Bay  Cooperative  Library  System, 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1960  under  a  federal  assistance  program  as  a 
demonstration  of  interlibrary  cooperation.  The  system  includes  the 
county  libraries  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  Solano  counties,  the 
libraries  of  the  cities  of  Mill  Valley,  Napa,  Petaluma,  St.  Helena,  Santa 
Rosa,  Sausalito,  Sebastopol,  Sonoma,  Vallejo,  Ukiah,  and  Lakeport, 
and  the  Vacaville  Union  High  School  Library  District  Library,  and 
borrowers  may  obtain  books  from  any  library  in  the  system.  Similar 
cooperation  in  other  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  could  provide  better  service 
to  borrowers  whose  local  libraries  have  inadequate  collections.  But  co- 
operative systems  can  meet  future  needs  only  if  city  councils  continually 
strengthen  individual  libraries.  From  habit  or  civic  parsimony  the  city 
councilmen  of  most  cities  have  shamefully  stinted  public  libraries — in 
some  cities,  such  as  San  Francisco,  services  have  at  times  fallen  below 
any  acceptable  minimum  level  of  efficiency.  An  urban  society  struggling 
to  exercise  world  leadership  today  can  no  more  afford  to  be  niggardly 
with  its  libraries  than  with  its  schools.  Intellectual  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  so  essential  to  the  democratic  process  that  both  schools  and 
libraries  must  be  handsomely  provided  for. 

A  Regional  Plan  of  Library  Service 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  the  committee  of  the  Golden  Gate 
District  of  the  California  Library  Association  has  outlined  a  proposal 
for  preparing  a  metropolitan  regional  plan  of  library  service.  Coit 
Coolidge,  librarian  of  the  Richmond  Public  Library,  has  suggested 
that  any  such  plan  should  provide  for  the  development  of  major  re- 
search and  reference  centers  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  San  Jose, 
and  for  the  creation  of  strong  secondary  reference  services  at  Santa  Rosa, 
Redwood  City,  Palo  Alto,  Sunnyvale,  San  Leandro,  Richmond,  and 
Pleasant  Hill.  Coolidge  also  suggests  that  the  regional  system  should 
make  use  of  the  most  effective  staff  members  of  libraries  throughout 
the  Bay  Area  as  a  consultant  group  offering  expert  professional  advice 
and  technical  assistance  on  book  selection,  technical  processes,  and 
services  to  children,  young  people,  young  and  middle-aged  adults,  and 
older  persons. 

Other  librarians  foresee  the  need  for  one  or  more  centrally  located 
warehouses  for  the  storage  of  older  materials  for  which  there  is  now 
little  demand,  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  to  dispatch  recalled  volumes  to 
libraries  throughout  the  Bay  Area  within  24  hours.  Subregional  groups 
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of  libraries  or  cooperative  systems  should  also  share  common  processing 
and  repair  centers.  Other  essentials  for  adequate  regional  service  in  the 
future  are  a  teletype  system  connecting  all  libraries  in  the  metropolitan 
region  and  an  educational  television  station  whose  broadcasts  would 
be  jointly  produced  by  libraries  and  the  schools.  Coolidge  envisages 
programs  ranging  from  lectures  of  general  interest  to  entire  courses, 
classroom  demonstrations,  and  talks  on  the  resources  of  libraries.  Public 
libraries  would  become,  with  appropriate  changes  in  procedure,  "the 
natural  places  to  enroll  for  courses,  take  examinations,  buy  paperback 
texts,  or  do  supplementary  reading." 

The  forward-looking  librarians  of  the  Bay  Area  believe  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  plan  of  library  service  is  urgent  because  they  expect 
at  least  a  75  percent  increase  in  the  per  capita  use  of  libraries  in  the 
next  20  years.  The  committee  preparing  the  prospectus  for  a  planning 
program  hopes  to  interest  a  private  foundation  in  providing  funds,  but 
if  private  financing  should  not  be  available  or  should  be  insufficient, 
the  city  and  county  governments  of  the  metropolitan  region  should 
assist.  It  would  be  desirable  to  coordinate  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
regional  library  service  with  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  physical  development  of  the  Bay  Area,  since  those  planning  for 
improved  library  service  will  need  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  data  re- 
quired by  regional  planners. 


Cultural  Programs  of 

Municipal  Recreation  Departments 

The  recreation  department  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  general  department 
of  culture  to  be  found  in  most  municipal  governments,  and  as  such  it 
tends  to  be  a  focal  point  of  cooperation  between  local  government  and 
civic  groups  interested  in  the  arts.  Although  in  most  cities  it  continues 
to  stress  sports,  camping,  hobbies,  and  social  activities,  it  has  begun  to 
develop  worth-while  offerings  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  drama,  and  the  |i 

dance.  The  participants  in  these  recreational-cultural  activities  may  be 
amateurs,  but  many  of  those  who  direct  their  efforts  are  professionals.  „ 

For  example,  some  departments  employ  professional  musicians  to  di- 
rect amateur  symphony  orchestras  and  choruses,  professional  theater 
people  to  direct  community  theater  groups,  professional  artists  to  teach 
classes  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts,  and  professional 
dancers  to  conduct  classes  in  ballet.  Not  infrequently,  an  amateur  per- 
former in  the  recreational  symphony  later  takes  his  place  in  the  pro- 
fessional symphony,  or  a  student  from  recreational  ballet  becomes  a 
dancer  in  a  professional  ballet  company. 

Municipal  recreation  departments  in  the  seven  cities  studied  boast 
some  exceptional  cultural  institutions  which  testify  to  the  willingness 
of  local  government  to  experiment  with  novel  projects,  to  work  out  co- 
operative arrangements  with  citizens'  groups,  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  other  governmental  jurisdictions.  Some  of  these  are  nationally  or 
even  internationally  famous,  among  them  the  Richmond  Art  Center, 
the  San  Francisco  Photography  Center  ("the  only  public  center  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation"),  the  Palo  Alto  Community  Theater,  the  children's 
theaters  of  San  Jose,  Palo  Alto,  and  San  Leandro,  the  Junior  Museum 
of  Palo  Alto,  the  Josephine  D.  Randall  Junior  Museum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  San  Francisco  Recreational  Symphony,  (One  "alumnus" 
of  the  last-named  is  assistant  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.)  In  a  class  by  itself  is  the  new  San  Leandro  Community  Li- 
brary Center,  a  unique  combination  of  public  library  and  recreational 
center. 

Palo  Alto:  Pioneer  in  Cultural  Recreation 

The  Community  Theater  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
three  cultural  divisions  operated  by  the  Palo  Alto  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. Beginning  in  1931  as  a  private  recreational  venture,  it  quickly 
won  the  admiration  of  a  generous  citizen  named  Mrs.  Lucie  Stern,  who 
two  years  later  built  a  fine  playhouse  on  land  provided  by  the  city.  In 
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1936,  when  the  players  experienced  financial  difficulties,  the  munici- 
pality offered  total  subsidy.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Palo  Alto  Community  Theater  has  been  the  only  community  theater  in 
the  United  States  that  is  wholly  tax-supported  under  a  municipality. 
It  has  presented  almost  every  famous  play  produced  on  Broadway  in  the 
past  three  decades,  not  to  mention  many  classics.  Its  budget  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  was  almost  $30,000,  of  which  more  than  $20,000  was  returned 
to  the  city  treasury  in  the  form  of  paid  admissions  to  eight  performances 
of  each  of  six  productions.  But  the  annual  budget  does  not  reflect  the 
contributions,  in  stagecraft,  equipment,  and  acting  ability,  of  almost 
400  members  of  the  nonprofit,  volunteer  group  known  as  the  Palo  Alto 
Community  Players. 

For  younger  Thespians,  Palo  Alto  has  a  Children's  Theater  which 
this  year  is  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  recreation  de- 
partment also  operates  a  summer  Teen  Players  group  for  youths  be- 
tween 14  and  20.  The  budget  of  the  Children's  Theater  is  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  the  adult  theater. 

The  Palo  Alto  Junior  Museum,  started  in  1934  and  supported  for 
several  years  entirely  by  contributions  of  its  interested  sponsors,  has 
been  housed  since  1941  in  a  building  which  was  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  be  constructed  specifically  for  the  use  of  a  junior  museum.  In 
1943  the  institution  became  a  part  of  the  recreation  department  and 
since  then  has  been  supported  by  municipal  funds.  Two  private  founda- 
tions and  many  clubs  have  contributed  to  its  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  many  years  the  Palo  Alto  Unified  School  District  has 
provided  one  third  of  the  salary  of  a  science  instructor  employed  by 
the  museum.  The  annual  budget  of  more  than  $26,000  finances  a  pro- 
gram of  organized  classes,  field  trips,  exhibitions,  motion  pictures,  arts, 
handicrafts,  and  hobbies. 

In  San  Jose,  San  Leandro,  and  San  Francisco  the  pattern  of  coopera- 
tion between  municipal  recreation  departments  and  private  groups  is 
similar.  The  children's  theater  of  the  San  Jose  Recreation  Department 
has  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  parents  of  some  of  the  young  actors 
who  appear  in  such  children's  classics  as  "Heidi,"  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," "Aladdin,"  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  "Huckle- 
berry Finn,"  and  "Red  Shoes."  In  San  Leandro  a  Children's  Theater 
Association  composed  of  representatives  of  three  community  gi'oups 
contributes  $1,500  of  the  salary  of  the  director,  who  is  employed  by 
the  recreation  department.  The  department  also  pays  the  salary  of  a 
part-time  professional  musician  who  conducts  performances  given  by 
the  San  Leandro  Symphony  Orchestra  Association,  a  membership  or- 
ganization which  charges  for  the  four  or  five  concerts  it  schedules 
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annually.  And  in  San  Francisco  a  volunteer  group  known  as  the  Mu- 
seum Auxiliary  aids  the  Josephine  D.  Randall  Junior  Museum  on 
Corona  Heights  by  giving  many  hours  of  service  during  the  summer 
and  by  providing  equipment  and  exhibits  throughout  the  year.  Almost 
no  recreation  department,  in  short,  carries  on  its  cultural  activities  * 

without  the  support  of  several  community  associations. 


The  Richmond  Art  Center 

Probably  the  Bay  Areas's  most  famous  example  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween a  recreation  department  and  a  nonprofit  corporation  is  the  Rich- 
mond Art  Center — the  outgrowth  of  a  WPA  art  project  of  the  Depres- 
sion and  of  later  wartime  recreation  programs  for  shipyard  workers. 
This  community  art  institution,  housed  in  a  specially  planned  wing  of 
the  Richmond  Memorial  Auditorium,  has  four  full-time  employees 
and  16  part-time  art  instructors,  all  on  the  staff  of  the  Richmond  Park 
and  Recreation  Department.  But  the  citizens  who  use  the  center  all 
belong  to  a  nonprofit  corporation  composed  of  three  groups,  the  Rich- 
mond Art  Center  proper,  the  Richmond  Symphony,  and  the  Richmond 
Ballet  Company.  The  corporation  determines  its  own  policies  and 
raises  its  own  funds  to  purchase  the  equipment  and  supplies  used  in 
the  center.  Although  the  three  organizations  have  representatives  on  an 
over-all  board  of  directors,  each  also  has  its  own  separate  board — an 
arrangement  somewhat  confusing  to  outsiders.  Members  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  center  have  the  use  of  facilities  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  These  include  a  large  art  gallery  and  studios 
and  workshops  for  many  artistic  pursuits:  painting,  sculpture,  weaving, 
ceramics,  jewelry -making,  mosaic,  silk-screen  printing,  and  enameling. 
The  annual  cost  to  the  city  to  staff  and  maintain  this  hive  of  activity 
is  more  than  $80,000,  out  of  a  recreation  budget  which  in  the  1961-62 
fiscal  year  approximated  $192,000. 

The  Richmond  Art  Center  presents  some  30  exhibitions  each  year, 
including  group  shows,  traveling  exhibitions,  one-man  shows,  and  im- 
portant private  collections.  The  symphony  orchestra,  directed  by  a  pro- 
fessional musician  employed  half-time  by  the  recreation  department, 
rehearses  twice  weekly  and  gives  three  free  concerts  a  year.  It  also  pre- 
sents two  joint  performances  annually  with  the  ballet  company,  whose 
members  are  chosen  from  students  in  the  ballet  classes.  Concerts  are 
given  in  the  large  memorial  auditorium. 

Those  who  think  of  Richmond  as  a  workingman's  town  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  has  this  outstanding  cultural  institution,  and 
that  the  city,  never  flush  with  tax  monies,  supports  it  handsomely.  City 
councilmen  are  aware  that  the  center  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
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conferring  great  prestige  upon  the  city,  but  they  are  sensitive  to  criti- 
cisms that  only  400  of  the  900  members  of  the  nonprofit  corporation 
actually  make  use  of  the  studios  and  workshops,  and  that  the  cost  to  the 
city  is  approximately  $200  a  year  for  each  of  these  talented  amateurs. 
Thus  far  the  council  and  the  city  manager  have  been  willing  to  accept 
the  view  that  creative  effort  merits  support  even  if  the  city  cannot  afford 
to  provide  playgrounds  in  some  of  the  newer  sections  of  Richmond.^ 
But  the  issue  of  high  costs  for  cultural  programs  directly  serving  only 
a  small  proportion  of  citizens  is  apt  to  be  perennially  troublesome.  It 
can  become  less  so  only  as  more  people  develop  cultural  interests  and 
come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  opportunities  for  self-expression. 

Not  everyone  in  Richmond  is  happy  that  the  Art  Center  is  provided 
for  in  the  budget  of  the  park  and  recreation  department,  even  though 
the  center  fares  well  financially  under  the  arrangement.  The  former 
director  of  the  center,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Salmi,  whose  dedication  made  the 
institution  what  it  is  today,  believes  that  the  center  should  be  a  separate 
department  of  city  government.  Moreover,  the  former  city  manager, 
Wayne  Thompson,  now  city  manager  of  Oakland,  agrees  with  her  that 
an  art  institution  tends  to  lose  the  essence  of  its  cultural  mission  when  it 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  general  field  of  recreation.  Before  leaving 
Richmond,  Thompson  recommended  to  the  city  council  that  the  center 
be  made  a  department  in  its  own  right,  but  the  council  has  not  acted 
upon  the  recommendation,  perhaps  because  Thompson's  successor,  Ed- 
win Howell,  has  not  pressed  the  issue.  In  Howell's  opinion,  the  Art 
Center  as  a  separate  department  would  be  a  conspicuous  target  for 
criticism  at  budget  hearings,  and  its  members  should  be  thankful  that 
it  is  under  the  park  and  recreation  department.  This  \ie-w  does  not, 
however,  dispose  of  Mrs.  Salmi's  contention  that  the  center  would  gain 
greater  status  among  artists,  museum  directors,  and  schools  of  art  if  it 
were  made  a  separate  department.  Apparently  the  art  world  is  reluc- 
tant to  accord  unqualified  recognition  to  any  institution  tinged  with 
the  word  "recreation,"  which  suggests  a  less  than  passionate  devotion  to 
creative  effort. 

Richmond  offers  one  mass  festival  of  the  arts  every  year  that  some- 
times attracts  as  many  as  8,000  persons  and  sufficiently  democratizes 
culture  to  offset  criticism  of  the  high  cost  of  the  Art  Center.  In  1961 
the  three-day  festival  included  performances  of  the  Richmond  Sym- 
phony, a  massed  choral  concert  of  Haydn's  "The  Creation,"  ballet  per- 
formances, demonstrations  of  art  in  action  at  the  Art  Center,  exhibi- 

-  Some  of  these  recently  annexed  areas  happen  not  to  be  required  to  pay  for  debt 
senice  on  bonds  approved  before  they  were  annexed.  Consequently  they  enjoy  tax 
rates  12  to  25  cents  lower  than  those  in  older  districts  of  the  city. 
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tions  of  art  and  photography,  and  talks  by  authors  of  best-sellers  at  the 
public  library.  Most  of  the  crowd,  however,  came  to  enjoy  folk  dancing, 
barber  shop  quartets,  plays  by  student  theatrical  groups,  16-mm.  films, 
and  similar  forms  of  popular  culture.  The  literary  folk  who  appeared 
at  the  public  library  talked  to  no  more  than  250  persons,  including 
almost  the  entire  staff  of  the  library,  their  relatives,  and  friends. 

Recreational  Arts  in  San  Francisco 

One  could  argue  that  all  city-supported  artistic  effort  should  be  under 
the  auspices  of  a  municipal  department  of  culture,  completely  separate 
from  physical  recreation,  social  activities,  and  hobbies  that  are  for  "fun" 
rather  than  for  serious  self-expression.  But  most  public  administrators 
would  not  favor  adding  a  new  department  of  local  government  if  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained  by  grouping  cultural  activities  within 
a  division  of  the  recreation  department.  The  San  Francisco  Recreation 
and  Park  Department  has  dignified  creative  activities  by  housing  them 
in  a  separate  Recreational  Arts  Building.  Here,  at  Scott  and  Duboce 
Streets,  the  Music  Division,  the  Drama  and  Dance  Division,  and  the 
Photography  Center  carry  on  their  programs. 

The  best-known  ensemble  of  the  Music  Division  is  the  San  Francisco 
Recreational  Symphony,  conducted  by  Verne  Sellin,  a  violinist  in  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony.  Under  his  baton  75  amateur  musicians,  whose 
occupations  are  as  varied  as  physician,  plumber,  accountant,  postman, 
and  housewife,  rehearse  the  scores  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  other 
great  composers  every  Monday  evening.  Although  most  of  these  dedi- 
cated, part-time  musicians  play  for  the  sheer  love  of  playing,  some  seek 
professional  careers  and  eventually  become  performers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony. 

To  inspire  a  love  of  good  music  in  youngsters,  the  recreational  sym- 
phony frequently  presents  "sandwich  concerts"  for  children.  While  eat- 
ing bag  lunches  brought  from  home,  the  children  listen  to  symphonies, 
hear  Conductor  Sellin  explain  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
and  see  the  instruments  at  close  range.  If  the  musical  organization 
known  as  Young  Audiences  is  correct  in  maintaining  that  children  of 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  are  most  receptive  to  good  music,  the 
Music  Division  is  proceeding  in  the  proper  way  to  develop  appreciative 
audiences  of  the  future. 

The  cooperation  between  private  music  teachers  and  the  Music  Divi- 
sion is  significant.  The  division  has  presented  many  free  concerts  jointly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Branch  of  The  Music  Teachers  Association  of 
California  and  the  Violin,  Viola,  and  Violincello  Teachers'  Guild  of 
Northern  California.  The  programs  include  works  of  such  composers 
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as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Purcell,  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Bloch,  Prokofiev — 
music  of  the  highest  order.  Other  private  groups  offering  concerts  under 
auspices  of  tlie  Music  Division  are  the  San  Francisco  Youth  Wind  En- 
semble, the  San  Francisco  Baroque  Ensemble,  and  various  church 
choirs.  Such  concerts  serve  the  important  function  of  introducing  young 
people  and  their  parents  to  the  best  in  music.  Equally  important,  they 
provide  attentive  audiences  before  whom  aspiring  performers  may  dis- 
play their  talents.  No  municipal  agency  can  grant  a  boon  more  ardently 
appreciated  by  serious  performers.  The  city  spends  less  than  $20,000  a 
year  for  a  supervisor  of  music,  an  assistant  supervisor,  and  two  part- 
time,  non-civil  service  employees  (Sellin  and  a  music  librarian).  This 
expenditure  makes  available  fine  musical  education  and  provides  much 
enjoyment  for  the  citizens  at  a  relatively  modest  cost. 

Less  concerned  with  creative  expression  is  the  Drama  and  Dance 
Division  of  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department,  which  employs  a 
supervisor,  an  assistant,  and  seven  part-time  employees.  Most  of  its 
program  should  be  described  as  "fun" — classes  in  folk,  square,  and  ball- 
room dance.  The  division  does  offer,  however,  two  adult  drama  classes 
and  many  "story  play"  groups  for  children  at  neighborhood  play- 
grounds. 

At  the  Photography  Center  amateur  photographers  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  camera  and  in  composition,  printing,  and  enlarg- 
ing. The  center  charges  a  nominal  membership  fee  and  fees  for  the  use 
of  lockers,  but  no  fees  for  courses.  The  popularity  of  the  center  is  at- 
tested by  a  membership  of  more  than  900  adults  and  youths  and  a  wait- 
ing list  of  dozens  of  others  who  would  like  to  join.  The  cost  to  the  city 
of  operating  this  outstanding  institution  is  more  than  $2,500  a  month 
in  salaries  alone,  for  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  and  ten  part-time 
employees. 

Some  persons  would  contend  that  a  photography  center  is  not  truly 
a  cultural  institution.  The  University  of  California,  for  example,  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  offer  courses  in  photography,  but  it  did  confer  an  hon- 
orary degree  on  famed  photographer  Ansel  Adams  in  1961.  Many  of 
its  students  of  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and  art  regularly 
take  courses  at  the  San  Francisco  Photography  Center.  Exhibitions  of 
their  work  offer  convincing  proof  that  the  cameraman  who  has  an 
imaginative  eye  produces  art. 

The  San  Leandro  Community  Library  Center 

The  visitor  to  San  Leandro's  new  |2,000,000  Community  Library 
Center  asks  himself:  Does  this  unusual  building  foreshadow  the  devel- 
opment of  municipal  departments  of  leisure  arts  in  which  the  library. 
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art  center,  and  museum  will  be  combined?  Here  is  a  structure  provid- 
ing not  only  complete  facilities  for  a  public  library  but  also  four  meet- 
ing rooms  (two  with  kitchens),  a  lecture  hall  seating  250  persons,  corri- 
dors designed  for  the  display  of  paintings  and  prints,  a  large  hall  for  all 
kinds  of  exhibitions  as  well  as  community  dinners,  and  studios  for  the 
use  of  the  San  Leandro  Art  Association.  The  studios  are  also  used  by  art 
classes  conducted  by  the  San  Leandro  Recreation  Department,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  city  hall. 

When  the  city  officials  of  Richmond  were  planning  their  new  civic 
center  right  after  World  War  II,  some  suggested  that  the  public  library 
and  the  Art  Center  be  housed  in  a  multipurpose  structure  such  as  this, 
but  the  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

City  manager  Wesley  McClure  of  San  Leandro  sought  the  help  of 
Coit  Coolidge,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  when  the  Community 
Library  Center  was  being  planned.  Coolidge  has  striven  to  make  his 
own  library  a  focal  point  of  cultural  activities,  and  McClure  found  that 
this  one  librarian,  at  least,  was  willing  to  entertain  a  new  conception  of 
the  library  as  something  more  than  a  reading  and  reference  center.  In 
McClure's  view  the  public  library  is  "a  part  of  the  total  leisure  time- 
cultural  resources  of  the  community  rather  than  only  a  cultural-educa- 
tional institution"  in  the  familiar  tradition.  Changes  in  our  society 
and  in  our  philosophy  of  government  make  it  unrealistic,  he  believes, 
to  maintain  the  customary  dichotomy  between  "recreation"  and  "li- 
brary" activities.  He  therefore  wanted  to  combine  the  library  with  as 
many  compatible  leisure  time-recreational  facilities  as  possible. 

This  conception  is  unacceptable  to  most  librarians,  who  insist  that 
the  public  library  is  primarily  an  educational  and  informational  center 
serving  the  user  who  seeks  answers  to  serious  questions  rather  than 
catering  to  the  recreational  reader.  Properly  staffed  with  specialists  and 
adequately  equipped  with  up-to-date  collections  of  government  docu- 
ments, scholarly  journals,  and  technical  volumes,  the  public  library  is 
as  much  a  research  facility  for  the  businessmen,  professional  men,  and 
government  workers  of  the  community  as  it  is  a  supplementary  resource 
for  schools  and  colleges.  A  whole  roomful  of  librarians  who  wish  to 
safeguard  the  "nonleisure"  functions  of  the  public  library  asked  edgy 
questions  when  McClure  described  the  new  "plant"  and  its  programs 
at  a  Governor's  Conference  for  Library  Trustees  and  Officials.  They 
would  have  been  downright  belligerent  had  he  mentioned  that  he 
sometimes  thinks  the  recreation  and  library  programs  should  be  parts 
of  one  coordinated  department  of  leisure  and  culture  headed  by  some- 
one having  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  broad,  related 
fields  of  culture  and  recreation.  His  novel  combination  of  library  facili- 
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ties  with  rooms  used  by  the  recreation  department  and  a  wide  variety 
of  community  organizations,  many  of  them  cultural,  may  encourage  a 
few  other  cities  to  break  with  tradition.  But  some  of  the  most  eminent 
librarians  in  the  state  find  the  building  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory 
as  a  public  library.  The  reference  area,  for  example,  is  small  and  unin- 
viting, and  they  doubt  that  the  library  as  a  whole  functions  very  well 
as  a  recreation  facility.  The  Community  Library  Center  is,  nevertheless, 
an  interesting  experiment  veering  toward  a  department  of  culture,  or 
perhaps  one  should  say  a  department  of  leisure  arts. 

Communities  whose  citizens  and  public  officials  wish  to  emphasize 
the  informational  and  informal  educational  functions  of  the  public 
library  but  also  to  encourage  greater  use  of  its  cultural  resources  might 
consider  developing  a  special  branch  library  as  one  unit  of  a  cultural 
center.  The  branch,  stocked  with  carefully  chosen  collections  of  books, 
reproductions  of  art,  recordings,  films,  and  slides,  might  be  one  of  a 
group  of  cultural  facilities,  or  it  might  be  housed  in  a  wing  of  a  struc- 
ture used  by  a  department  of  recreation  or  department  of  leisure  arts. 
For  serious  amateurs  in  the  visual  arts,  music,  and  the  drama  there 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  ready  access  to  a  well-stocked, 
specialized  library.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  directors  of  cultural  pro- 
grams could  promote  greater  use  of  library  collections  if  they  were  sym- 
pathetic to  the  goals  of  librarians  and  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
the  various  fields.  In  return,  librarians  acquainted  with  the  cultural 
programs  of  the  recreation  department  could  enrich  the  offerings  of 
the  department  by  providing  stimulating  reference  volumes  for  the 
use  of  participants. 

In  a  large  city  with  many  leisure-time  centers  a  branch  library  and 
facilities  for  cultural  programs  of  the  recreation  department  might  be 
placed  in  different  wings  of  the  same  building  or  in  a  physical  relation- 
ship enabling  both  the  library  and  the  recreation  department  to  use 
some  common  facilities,  such  as  an  auditorium,  lecture  rooms,  small 
meeting  rooms,  and  exhibition  galleries.  Such  arrangements  would  have 
the  advantage  of  preserving  the  quiet  of  the  library  while  making  its 
resources  conveniently  close  to  users  of  the  other  facilities.  One  disad- 
vantage of  linking  branch  libraries  and  leisure  centers  might  be  that 
the  library  would  not  be  situated  in  the  most  favorable  location  to  at- 
tract widespread  use.  Nowadays  librarians  are  inclined  to  think  the 
institution  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  commercial  centers  and 
other  busy  areas  frequented  by  all  types  of  persons. 

Of  the  many  problems  associated  with  effecting  closer  ties  between 
recreation  departments  and  libraries,  none  is  more  difficult  than  clari- 
fying professional  relationships.  Proposals  to  combine  library  and  rec- 
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reational  services  usually  threaten  to  make  the  highly  specialized  pro- 
fessional field  of  librarianship  subordinate  to  the  professional  field  of 
recreation.  Close  professional  cooperation,  fostered  by  the  city  manager 
and  the  personnel  director,  with  careful  selection  of  the  staff  of  both 
the  library  and  the  cultural  divisions  of  the  recreation  department, 
might  achieve  cultural  integration  without  wounding  the  professional 
pride  of  one  group  by  making  it  subordinate  to  another  profession.  The 
two  departments,  having  much  in  common,  by  all  means  should  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  serve  citizens.  But  the  city  manager  should  prob- 
ably devise  the  apparatus  of  coordination.  He  might  establish  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  head  librarian,  the  head  of  the  recreation  de- 
partment, and  an  assistant  manager  especially  interested  in  cultural 
matters.  Or  the  third  member  might  be  a  representative  of  a  community 
council  on  the  arts  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  be  more  interested 
in  making  full  use  of  community  resources  than  in  protecting  profes- 
sional status. 

Citizens  themselves  are  a  good  deal  less  interested  in  the  administra- 
tive aspects  of  cultural  programs  than  in  having  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  them.  They  do  not  regard  the  arts  as  awesome  realms  to  be 
left  to  professional  performers,  but  neither  do  many  citizens  aspire  to 
become  professionals.  Their  approach  is  recreational,  although  that 
does  not  mean  it  lacks  respectful  appreciation  of  the  professionalism  of 
others.  The  municipal  recreation  department  is  the  logical  place  to 
meet  the  cultural  needs  of  the  serious  amateur.  To  meet  them  satisfac- 
torily, the  department  requires  directors  of  cultural  programs  who  are 
themselves  well  qualified,  who  will  encourage  citizen  participants  in 
the  arts  to  strive  for  high  standards,  but  who  will  always  remember  that 
the  amateur  is,  after  all,  a  part-time  artist.  His  creativity  varies  the 
routine  of  life  but  is  not  life  itself,  as  is  the  creativity  of  the  professional 
artist. 

As  the  educational  level  rises  and  more  Americans  turn  to  cultural 
pursuits  in  their  leisure  time,  municipal  recreation  departments  in  the 
Bay  Area  should  expand  their  cultural  programs  to  serve  more  of  the 
population.  The  city  governments  of  the  Bay  Area  can  be  proud  of  the 
pioneering  they  have  done  in  cultural  recreation,  but  reputations  for 
pioneering  become  tarnished  unless  the  spirit  of  experimentation  is 
kept  alive.  Experience  in  the  Bay  Area  shows  that  nonprofit  private  as- 
sociations have  as  much  responsibility  for  nourishing  that  spirit  as  the 
governmental  agencies  with  which  they  collaborate. 


Museums 

Unlike  public  libraries,  recreation  departments,  and  private  nonprofit 
cultural  associations,  the  few  public  or  quasi-public  museums  in  the 
Bay  Area  are  almost  all  concentrated  in  the  two  central  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  where  they  are  readily  accessible  chiefly  to 
those  living  in  or  near  the  "core"  of  the  nine-county  region.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  three  art  museums — the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum, 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Art.  In  addition  it  has  a  nautical  museum  opened  eleven 
years  ago,  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum.  The  City  of  Oakland 
supports  three  museums — the  Oakland  Art  Museum,  the  Snow  Museum 
of  Natural  Science,  and  the  Oakland  Public  Museum,  which  specializes 
in  history,  anthropology,  and  industry.  Aside  from  these  seven  well- 
established  institutions,  there  are  no  other  museums  in  the  Bay  Area 
directly  or  indirectly  supported  by  local  governments,  though  Rich- 
mond and  San  Jose  have  the  beginnings  of  small  historical  museums. 
(Excluded  from  consideration  are  the  Stanford  Museum  and  galleries 
at  other  institutions  of  higher  education.) 

This  centering  of  museums  is  not  surprising  at  this  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Until  cities  have  attained 
fairly  large  size  and  are  old  enough  to  have  produced  several  genera- 
tions of  wealthy,  well-educated,  and  well-traveled  persons,  they  rarely 
possess  important  museums,  for  the  museum  as  an  institution  is  pe- 
culiarly the  outgrowth  of  the  acquisitive  interests  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  gratify  a  taste  for  costly  works  of  art  and  objects  of  special 
historical  or  scientific  value.  Few  small,  relatively  young  cities  boast 
the  type  of  society  that  will  indulge  in  the  collection  of  expensive  arti- 
facts. A  wider  distribution  of  museums  in  the  Bay  Area  probably  cannot 
be  expected  until  significant  private  collections  are  available  in  the 
outlying  areas  to  form  the  bases  of  new  museums. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  museums  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
are  municipal  institutions,  but  their  boards  of  trustees  are  composed 
principally  of  wealthy  men  and  women,  and  their  finest  acquisitions 
have  been  gifts  from  wealthy  collectors  or  from  museum  associations 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  well-to-do  persons.  Oakland  today  would 
not  be  planning  a  new  building  for  its  three  public  museums  had  not 
some  of  the  social  leaders  of  the  community  spearheaded  the  campaign 
for  a  $6,000,000  bond  issue.  As  cultural  institutions,  museums  continue 
the  tradition  of  aristocratic  patronage,  even  when  they  operate  almost 
entirely  on  municipal  appropriations,  because  municipal  governing 
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bodies  seldom  provide  the  wherewithal  for  augmenting  collections  and 
expanding  services.  Only  by  appealing  to  the  socially  prominent  and 
wealthy  can  most  museums  grow  at  all.  The  two  exceptions,  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art  and  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum, 
both  enjoy  the  use  of  municipally  owned  buildings,  but  the  former  is 
mainly  supported  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  patrons  and  the 
latter  was  established  with  the  financial  aid  of  powerful  shipping  in- 
terests. It  is  significant  that  the  base  of  support  is  broadening,  however, 
and  that  the  museum  associations  which  from  time  to  time  contribute 
funds  for  important  acquisitions  have  begun  to  attract  members  from 
the  middle  class. 

Museums  in  San  Francisco 

The  budgets  of  the  four  San  Francisco  museums  represent  an  annual 
expenditure  by  local  government  and  the  public  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  The  city  and  county  government  of  San  Francisco  appro- 
priated $456,704  for  operation  of  the  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Mu- 
seum in  Golden  Gate  Park  in  1961-62  and  $289,713  for  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  Lincoln  Park.  No  money  was  ear- 
marked in  either  appropriation  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  ob- 
jects of  art.  The  former  museum  depends  upon  the  2,000  members  of 
the  de  Young  Museum  Society,  to  provide  funds  not  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additions  to  its  collections  but  also  for  the  presentation  of 
many  of  its  traveling  exhibitions  and  most  of  the  temporary  exhibitions 
of  the  work  of  local  artists.  The  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  receives  financial  assistance  from  an  auxiliary  known  as  The 
Patrons  of  Art  and  Music,  membership  in  which  is  invitational  and  is 
limited  to  1,500  persons.  Both  associations  carry  on  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities, sponsor  special  exhibitions  and  lectures,  and  arrange  recep- 
tions and  entertainments  to  attract  additional  visitors  to  the  museums. 
The  de  Young  Museum  Society  also  provides  some  volunteer  docent 
service. 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  a  private  institution  dependent 
almost  entirely  upon  private  support,  has  had  to  develop  a  very  much 
larger  museum  association  than  either  of  the  public  art  museums  in 
San  Francisco.  Recently  its  fund-raising  association  has  increased  its 
membership  from  4,000  to  6,000  persons.  Among  the  new  members  are 
many  small  donors.  But  like  the  de  Young  Museum  and  the  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  has 
among  its  trustees  some  persons  of  considerable  wealth,  who  assume 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  annual  operating  budget  is  at  least 
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1150,000  and  that  some  funds  are  also  available  for  acquisitions.  This 
private  museum  has  a  total  current  budget  of  more  than  $200,000. 

All  three  art  museums  charge  admission  to  occasional  special  ex- 
hibitions which  require  heavy  expenditures  for  insurance,  installation, 
and  protection.  Such  were  the  exhibition  of  Henri  Matisse  at  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art  last  spring,  the  Vincent  van  Gogh  exhibition 
at  the  de  Young  Museum  in  1958,  and  the  exhibition  of  nineteenth- 
century  French  paintings  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce  at 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  summer  of  1961. 
The  last-named  museum  estimates  that  the  cost  of  presenting  special 
exhibitions  is  at  least  $50,000  a  year,  of  which  the  city  provides  only 
$13,000.  In  1961-62  the  direct  appropriation  to  the  San  Francisco  Mu- 
seum of  Art  of  $15,000  from  the  city's  publicity  and  advertising  fund 
was  exclusively  for  the  presentation  of  special  exhibitions,  but  the  sum 
was  insufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  all  such  shows. 

Fortunately,  admission  fees  do  not  seem  to  discourage  attendance  at 
exhibitions  of  great  works.  The  van  Gogh  exhibition  attracted  211,764 
paying  visitors,  the  largest  number  ever  to  view  a  single  exhibition  at 
the  de  Young  Museum.  Seventy-five  thousand  persons  paid  to  see  the 
paintings  in  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce's  collection  at  the  California  Palace 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  establishing  a  record  attendance  for  that 
institution. 

The  de  Young  Museum,  situated  in  Golden  Gate  Park  near  the  ever- 
popular  Japanese  Tea  Garden,  the  Music  Concourse,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences,  attracts  attendance  of  more  than  a  million 
persons  annually  and  on  some  Sundays  has  even  more  visitors  than  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  City.  These  facts  may  ac- 
count in  part  for  the  large  favorable  vote  two  years  ago  on  the  $2,750,- 
000  bond  issue  to  finance  construction  of  a  new  wing  to  house  the  Avery 
Brundage  collection  of  Oriental  art.  Location  no  doubt  also  plays  some 
part  in  the  attendance  records  at  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  through  whose  portals  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  approxi- 
mately 600,000  persons  entered  last  year.  But  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  popular  park  or  of 
offering  the  visitor  spectacular  views  as  he  enters  and  leaves.  Housed 
in  galleries  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Building  in  the 
Civic  Center,  it  attracts  only  those  who  know  where  it  is.  Nothing  about 
the  building  itself  suggests  that  there  is  a  museum  inside.  Partly  because 
of  this  "lack  of  image,"  total  attendance  at  the  museum  was  only  ap- 
proximately 166,000  last  year. 

This  museum,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  Bay  Area,  should 
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have  the  kind  of  municipal  support  that  would  enable  it  to  occupy 
suitable  quarters  and  to  attract  several  times  as  many  visitors  as  it  now 
does.  Ever  since  its  foundation  in  1935  it  has  attempted  the  difficult 
role  of  educating  the  public  to  understand  the  art  of  our  time  rather 
than  to  appreciate  the  time-tested  and  approved  art  of  the  past.  To  be 
sure,  both  the  de  Young  Museum  and  the  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  present  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  contemporary 
artists,  but  the  main  emphasis  of  the  two  institutions  is  on  artistic 
achievements  of  earlier  periods.  In  contrast,  the  San  Francisco  Museum 
of  Art  faces  a  far  greater  challenge  since  it  focuses  exclusively  on 
modern  works  and  strives  to  enlarge  the  audience  for  the  exploratory, 
unfamiliar,  controversial,  and  sometimes  shocking  art  of  today — the 
art  by  which  our  culture  eventually  will  be  known  and  judged. 

San  Francisco's  one  historical  museum,  the  Maritime  Museum  at 
Aquatic  Park,  is  sustained  by  ways  which  reflect  the  resourcefulness 
and  zeal  of  its  creator,  maritime  historian  and  former  sailor  Karl 
Kortum.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of  transforming  a  restaurant 
and  bathing  casino  built  by  the  WPA  in  the  1930's  into  a  museum 
celebrating  the  great  old  days  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
maritime  history  of  the  West  Coast.  It  was  Kortum  who  brought  into 
being  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum  Association,  the  nonprofit 
organization  which  leases  the  former  casino  from  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  for  one  dollar  a  year  and  itself  contributes  approxi- 
mately $8,000  annually  to  support  the  museum.  It  was  Kortum  who 
proposed  purchasing  and  restoring  the  old  square-rigged  sailing  ship 
Balclutha,  fitting  it  up  as  a  floating  museum,  and  using  it  as  a  revenue- 
producing  tourist  attraction  to  help  finance  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Maritime  Museum.  Last  year  300,000  persons  paid  admission  to 
go  aboard  the  picturesque  windjammer,  providing  the  museum  associ- 
ation with  the  tidy  sum  of  |35,000  to  add  to  its  budget  after  meeting 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  ship.  And  it  was  Kortum  who  envisaged 
using  the  old  Hyde  Street  Pier  as  a  mooring  place  for  a  collection  of 
historic  vessels  and  developing  a  nearby  warehouse  and  the  vacant 
block  between  it  and  the  Martime  Museum  as  a  state  historical  monu- 
ment with  nostalgic  Victorian  charm.  For  guiding  this  ambitious  scheme 
to  full  realization,  the  State  Park  Department  is  now  paying  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  Museum  Association  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a 
year.  When  the  $2,000,000  state  project  is  completed,  the  museum, 
advantageously  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fascinating  area,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  attract  many  times  the  300,000  tourists  and  visitors  now  drawn 
to  the  scene  each  year. 

Kortum's  reward  for  generating  the  enthusiasm  that  has  fired  thou- 
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sands  of  persons  to  assist  him  in  converting  his  dream  into  reality  is 
the  position  of  curator  at  the  Maritime  Museum,  with  more  than 
$9,000  of  his  salary  paid  by  the  San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park 
Department  and  the  rest  paid  by  the  museum  association.  As  a  further 
contribution  to  the  support  of  Kortum's  brain-child,  the  city  and 
county  government  provides  custodial  services  and  utilities  whose  value 
to  the  museum  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  since  the  custodial  staff 
also  serves  a  senior  citizens'  center  in  one  wing  of  the  museum  building 
and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  Aquatic  Park  as  a  whole. 

Specialized  Museums  in  Oakland 

The  City  of  Oakland  appropriated  $185,812  in  1961-62  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  three  public  museums — a  modest  sum  indicating  that  all 
three  are  small.  The  Oakland  Art  Museum,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Oakland  Public  Library  Commission,  received  $70,441,  the  Oak- 
land Public  Museum  $75,409,  and  the  Snow  Museum  $39,962.  The 
Oakland  Museums  Association,  an  organization  of  more  than  2,200 
members,  publicizes  events  at  the  three  museums  but  does  not  con- 
tribute money  for  the  presentation  of  exhibitions.  It  is,  however,  build- 
ing a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  that  will  be  needed  in  a  new 
museum  structure  now  being  planned. 

In  the  field  of  art  Oakland  seeks  not  so  much  to  challenge  the  pre- 
eminence of  San  Francisco  as  to  strengthen  the  resources  of  the  metro- 
politan region.  The  Oakland  Art  Museum,  already  possessing  "the 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  California  art  in  the  state,"  hopes  to 
create  for  itself  a  unique  position  among  American  museums  and  to 
attract  scholars  from  all  over  the  world  to  study  the  art  history  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  learn  about  present-day  California  artists.  (A  Cali- 
fornia office  of  the  Archives  of  American  Art  was  recently  established 
at  the  museum.)  Oakland  officials  speak,  however,  of  being  able  some 
day  to  display  an  Oriental  art  collection  superior  to  that  of  the 
Brundage  collection  being  acquired  by  the  de  Young  Museum  of  San 
Francisco.  Paul  Mills,  Director  of  the  Oakland  Art  Museum,  describes 
the  Japanese  collection  it  seeks  as  "one  of  the  top  half-dozen  in  this 
country,  superior  to  most  of  the  Brundage  collection."  And  members 
of  the  Oakland  Museums  Association  have  their  eyes  on  impressive 
private  collections  which  might  be  added  to  the  present  small  Oriental 
art  collection  to  make  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

Oakland's  aspiration  to  leadership  in  special  fields  of  art  is  a  new 
and  interesting  phenomenon.  A  few  years  ago  when  city  manager 
Wayne  Thompson  told  Oakland  businessmen  and  city  councilmen  that 
he  thought  the  city  should  build  new  museum  facilities  and  develop 
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significant  collections,  they  greeted  his  proposal  with  incredulous 
laughter.  Industrial  Oakland  an  art  center !  The  very  idea  struck  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  as  a  grandiose  joke.  But  Thompson, 
undismayed,  quietly  encouraged  the  staffs  of  Oakland's  three  museums 
to  go  right  ahead  working  for  a  new  building  to  house  all  three  insti- 
tutions. No  one  knew  more  intimately  than  he  the  frustrations  of  the 
directors  and  curators  who  were  trying  to  carry  on  worth-while  pro- 
grams in  old  buildings  with  inadequate  space. 

Three  years  ago,  at  Thompson's  urging,  the  City  Council  grudgingly 
placed  a  museum  bond  issue  on  the  ballot,  expecting  it  to  be  decisively 
defeated.  To  the  amazement  of  the  city  fathers,  the  measure  lost  by 
only  a  few  hundred  votes.  The  artists  and  public-spirited  citizens  who 
had  campaigned  for  the  bonds  were  dejected,  but  the  businessmen  of 
the  community,  once  scoffers,  had  been  completely  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  museums.  If  the  people  of  Oakland  were  so  much  in  favor 
of  new  quarters  for  the  museums,  the  businessmen  reasoned,  then  they 
would  join  forces  with  the  Oakland  Museums  Association  and  see  that 
a  second  bond  proposal  did  pass.  In  the  spring  of  1961  they  made  good 
on  their  promise.  A  $6,000,000  bond  issue  to  provide  new  quarters  for 
the  three  museums  won  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority,  with 
several  hundred  votes  to  spare. 

On  the  advice  of  a  Mayor's  Museum  Architecture  Committee  the 
Oakland  City  Council  last  year  selected  Kevin  Roche  and  John  Dinke- 
loo,  members  of  the  firm  of  the  late  Eero  Saarinen,  to  design  a  museums 
center  building  to  be  constructed  on  a  site  near  Lake  Merritt  in  the 
Civic  Center.  Chosen  from  12  nationally  known  architects  whom  the 
committee  interviewed,  Roche  and  Dinkeloo  will  have  the  task  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  an  architectural  program  calling  for  "notable 
landmarks  and  public  attractions  ...  of  enduring  architectural  sig- 
nificance." 

"The  three  museums  are  to  keep  their  individual  identities,"  the 
program  states,  "and  are  to  be  arranged  in  a  campus-like  manner,  with 
separate  entrances  and  separate  structures  for  each,  connected  to  a 
joint  facility  containing  certain  cooperative  services."  External  and 
internal  differences  in  design  and  materials  will  emphasize  the  identity 
of  each  institution. 

The  new  museum  "campus"  undoubtedly  will  put  Oakland  "on  the 
map"  culturally.  Admittedly,  collections  are  more  important  than 
buildings,  and  Oakland  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing  sig- 
nificant, well-rounded  collections,  but  having  structures  adapted  to 
the  latest  museum  practices,  the  city  should  be  better  able  to  attract 
the  kinds  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  historic  value  that  it  needs. 
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Much  as  this  recent  development  means  to  the  people  of  Oakland,  it 
means  perhaps  even  more  to  other  communities  of  the  Bay  Area,  for 
one  likes  to  think  that  the  three  museums-to-be  are  harbingers  of 
similar  institutions  in  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa,  Richmond,  Concord,  and 
other  cities.  San  Jose,  in  fact,  has  passed  a  bond  issue  of  $3,250,000  for 
a  new  main  library  that  is  to  include  an  art  gallery  and  an  historical 
museum.  Richmond  presently  makes  an  old  city  hall  available  to  an 
historical  group  for  the  display  of  materials  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  the  city.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly  a  city  of  any  size  without 
some  art  group  or  historical  society  desirous  of  creating,  eventually,  a 
permanent  home  for  objects  of  artistic,  scientific,  or  historical  interest. 

An  Area-wide  System  of  Museums 

This  widespread  interest  may  some  day  result  in  a  great  diversity  of 
museums  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  But  the  area  might  possibly 
achieve  considerable  diversity  without  creating  a  full  range  of  institu- 
tions. It  might  develop  several  historical  museums  and  several  art  mu- 
seums but  an  insufficient  number  of  museums  of  science.  It  might 
create  numerous  small  museums,  whereas  in  certain  fields  one  or  two 
large  and  important  institutions  might  be  more  desirable.  No  American 
metropolitan  region  has  actually  planned  a  system  of  museums,  so  far 
as  the  writer  knows,  though  such  planning  would  be  worth  considering, 
if  only  as  a  means  of  inspiring  municipalities  and  interested  persons 
and  groups  to  provide  some  of  the  institutions  that  would  be  essential 
in  a  full  complement  of  museums. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  region  undoubtedly  has  the  greatest 
variety  of  museums  to  be  found  in  this  country.  They  include,  besides 
the  well-known  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  the  Guggenheim  Museum,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  the  Cloisters  Museum  (a  branch  of  the  Metropolitan),  the 
Frick  Collection,  the  Museum  of  Primitive  Art,  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  the  Van  Cortlandt  Museum,  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  and  many  others.  None  of  these  institutions  was  conceived 
as  part  of  a  complex  of  museums,  yet  together  they  provide  a  wealth 
of  resources  capable  of  meeting  the  educational  and  cultural  needs  of 
almost  every  type  of  person.  The  very  number  and  variety  of  these 
institutions  suggests  that  other  metropolitan  regions  expecting  great 
increases  in  population  and  wealth  might  strive  to  develop  a  similarly 
broad  range  of  museum  offerings. 

For  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  the  starting  point,  in  contemplating 
an  area-wide  museum  plan,  would  be  an  appraisal  of  the  institutions 
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now  serving  the  metropolitan  region.  Many  authorities  have  remarked 
that  the  de  Young  Museum  and  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  tend  to  overlap  in  their  collections  of  European  art  and  that 
the  whole  Bay  Area  would  be  better  served  by  combining  the  best  from 
both  museums  into  one  superior  collection,  eliminating  works  of  lesser 
quality  or  of  questionable  attribution.  Whether  this  could  or  would 
ever  be  done  is  doubtful,  however,  since  both  institutions  are  governed 
by  charter  provisions,  have  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  and 
jealously  safeguard  their  separate  interests.  A  financially  stronger, 
larger,  and  better  situated  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art  also  would  be 
desirable,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  instead  of  the  San  Francisco 
Maritime  Museum,  specializing  in  a  single  aspect  of  Bay  Area  history, 
there  might  well  be  a  comprehensive  museum  of  western  or  Bay  Area 
history,  bringing  together  the  many  small  collections  of  Californiana 
in  this  area,  such  as  those  of  the  de  Young  Museum,  the  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  the  California  Historical  Society,  the  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers, and  the  Oakland  Public  Museum.  Again,  to  suggest  such  a  merg- 
ing of  historical  resources  may  be  to  propose  more  than  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions mentioned  would  be  willing  to  consider  at  this  time. 

The  advantage  to  the  Bay  Area  of  having  a  few  centrally  situated 
museums  with  very  large  collections  would  be  that  these  institutions 
could  prepare  small,  carefully  selected  loan  exhibitions  to  circulate  to 
smaller  museums  and  galleries  throughout  the  metropolitan  region. 
Some  of  these  smaller  museums  might  actually  be  branches  of  the  big 
central  institutions  while  also  containing  certain  collections  of  interest 
chiefly  to  residents  of  the  immediate  locality.  George  Culler,  director  of 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  prepared  a  plan  for  branch  museums 
when  he  was  director  of  museum  education  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago about  six  years  ago.  It  was  perhaps  the  first,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
first,  such  plans  in  the  United  States.  Although  the  Art  Institute  thus 
far  has  not  carried  out  the  plan,  the  idea  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate for  an  extensive  metropolitan  region  such  as  the  Bay  Area.  School 
classes  could  easily  visit  branch  museums  to  see  circulating  exhibits, 
whereas  visits  to  museums  in  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  are  difficult  to 
arrange  and  take  more  time  than  the  program  of  studies  usually  per- 
mits. For  adults,  too,  a  system  of  branch  museums  would  be  a  boon. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  central  cities  only  three  or  four  times  a  year  to 
see  art  exhibitions,  people  living  in  outlying  areas  might  visit  the 
nearest  branch  museum  frequently,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  branch 
museums  might  become  "feeders"  that  would  send  ever  larger  numbers 
of  people  to  the  main  institutions  in  the  central  cities. 

Greatly  needed  somewhere  in  the  Bay  Area  is  a  museum  of  science 
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and  industry  dealing  particularly  with  the  history  of  inventions  and 
technological  advances.  Its  permanent  exhibitions  should  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  Deutsches  Museum  in  Munich,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry  in 
Chicago.  From  time  to  time  it  should  also  present  special  exhibitions 
explaining  the  newest  industrial  techniques  and  showing  the  applica- 
tion of  recent  scientific  discoveries  to  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, and  other  fields.  Such  a  museum  might  appropriately  be 
situated  in  Berkeley  near  the  University  of  California,  source  of  many 
of  the  scientific  revelations  reshaping  our  industrialized  society.  (The 
Lawrence  Hall  of  Science  soon  to  be  built  on  a  prominent  hill  on  the 
upper  area  of  the  campus  at  Berkeley  will  be  a  research  center  for  sci- 
ence education  and  will  not  meet  the  need  for  the  kind  of  museum 
proposed  here,  even  though  parts  of  the  Hall  will  be  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  will  offer  a  view  of  various  sciences  such  as  one  could 
get  in  few  science  museums  in  the  world.) 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Bay  Area  is  becoming  more  populous 
and  accumulating  the  financial  resources  that  would  make  possible 
some  of  the  major  museum  developments  suggested  here,  individual 
municipalities  can  contribute  to  metropolitan  diversity  by  fostering 
small  local  museums.  Sympathetic  librarians  in  some  cities  have  en- 
couraged the  collection  of  historical  materials  by  providing  a  room  for 
the  use  of  the  local  historical  society.  In  other  cities,  such  as  San  Jose 
and  Palo  Alto,  the  librarians  have  regularly  scheduled  exhibitions  by 
local  artists,  thereby  assisting  in  demonstrating  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  permanent  art  gallery.  Other  forms  of  encouragement  to  local  groups 
interested  in  laying  the  basis  for  museums  might  be  small  contributions 
to  pay  the  rent  of  quarters  in  privately  owned  structures  or  to  employ 
part-time  curators.  Any  city  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  group  of  citizens 
seriously  desirous  of  achieving  the  goal  of  a  municipal  museum  should 
keep  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burning  brightly  even  though  this  might 
impose  a  slight  strain  on  the  budget. 


Scientific  Institutions 

Scientific  institutions  available  to  the  people  for  educational  and  recre- 
ational use  are,  like  the  museums,  located  almost  exclusively  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.*  San  Francisco  offers  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Strybing  Arboretum  and  Botanic 
Garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  as  well  as  the  Fleishhacker  Zoo  at  the  foot 
of  Sloat  Boulevard  near  the  beach.  Under  a  50-year  lease  from  the  State 
Park  Department  the  City  of  Oakland  is  developing  the  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  State  Arboretum  and  Park,  a  475-acre  area  in  East  Oakland 
that  includes  not  only  an  arboretum  and  botanic  garden  but  also  a  zoo. 
Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  have 
botanic  gardens,  but  since  these  are  principally  for  instructional  use 
and  research,  they  are  excluded  from  consideration  here. 

The  California  Academy  of  Sciences  is  exceptional  among  these  sci- 
entific institutions  because  it  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  operating  build- 
ings that  it  erected  in  a  public  park  and  gave  to  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  subject  to  conditions  stipulated  in  the  city  charter. 
But  all  the  other  institutions  also  represent,  in  varying  degrees,  partner- 
ships between  local  government  and  private  associations.  For  many 
years  the  Strybing  Arboretum  Society  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  44-acre  preserve  in  Golden  Gate  Park  bearing  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Helene  Strybing,  a  friend  of  John  McLaren's  who  was  especially 
interested  in  native  California  plants.  The  San  Francisco  Zoological 
Society  operates  several  profitable  concessions  at  the  Fleishhacker  Zoo 
and  annually  gives  money  both  for  needed  improvements  and  for  such 
special  projects  as  the  gorilla  grotto  installed  in  1961.  Similarly,  the 
East  Bay  Botanical  and  Zoological  Society  manages  concessions  at  the 
Knowland  State  Arboretum  and  Park,  using  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
animals  for  the  zoo. 

Since  zoos  and  botanic  gardens  traditionally  are  situated  in  parks,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  those  in  the  Bay  Area  being  maintained  by 
park  departments.  The  Division  of  Parks  of  the  San  Francisco  Recre- 
ation and  Park  Department  operates  Fleishhacker  Zoo  and  cares  for 
the  5,000  species  and  varieties  of  plants  in  the  Strybing  Arboretum.  The 
Oakland  Park  Department  is  in  charge  of  the  development  of  the 
Knowland  State  Arboretum  and  Park,  although  the  state  has  helped 
by  putting  in  some  of  the  main  roads.  By  the  time  the  municipal  park 

^  The  distinction  made  in  this  paper  between  museums  and  scientific  institutions 
is  somewhat  arbitrary  because  a  definition  of  the  word  "museum"  recently  proposed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Museums  inchides  such  institutions  as  zoological 
gardens,  botanic  gardens,  aquariums,  and  planetariums. 
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department  has  completed  the  development  plan  for  this  park,  the  City 
of  Oakland  will  have  spent  $350,000,  the  largest  expenditure  being  for 
a  zoo  in  which  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles  will  be  displayed  in  areas 
similar  to  their  native  habitats. 

Regional  Attractions 

Fleishhacker  Zoo  in  San  Francisco  is  preemininetly  an  example  of 
the  type  of  cultural-recreational  facility  which  attracts  visitors  from 
outside  the  Bay  Area  as  well  as  from  localities  within  it.  Of  the  1,500,000 
or  more  persons  who  annually  go  to  see  the  1,000  mammals  and  birds 
housed  in  the  zoo,  only  a  fourth  are  San  Francisco  residents.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  are  from  other  cities  of  the  metropolitan  region,  and 
the  rest  are  from  other  parts  of  California  or  from  other  states.  The 
zoo  is  free  to  all,  except  for  the  concessions  operated  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Zoological  Society. 

Some  San  Francisco  taxpayers  frankly  dislike  the  idea  of  spending 
each  year  more  than  $400,000  of  city  and  county  monies  to  maintain  a 
zoo  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nonresidents.  In  1961  a  Mayor's 
Committee  for  Municipal  Management  proposed  that  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Department  charge  a  75-cent  admission  fee  at  the  zoo  for 
visitors  over  14  years  of  age.  The  fee,  the  committee  estimated,  would 
raise  $562,000  a  year,  compared  with  the  $440,733  budgeted  for  the 
zoo  in  1961-62.  But  the  proposal  met  immediate  rejection  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department,  whose  commis- 
sion and  the  Zoological  Society  were  also  unalterably  opposed  to  an 
admission  fee.  "To  charge  people  for  going  to  the  zoo  would  be  like 
charging  them  to  look  at  rhododendrons  in  the  park,"  he  declared,  but 
probably  he  has  not  heard  the  last  of  this  proposal. 

The  Committee  for  Municipal  Management  also  suggested  that  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  another  San  Francisco  institution  that 
is  definitely  regional  in  appeal,  should  charge  fees  for  admission  to  its 
Steinhart  Aquarium.  Under  the  city  charter  the  academy  is  authorized 
to  charge  admission  fees  to  its  Morrison  Planetarium,  but  it  is  prohib- 
ited both  by  the  charter  and  by  the  will  of  Ignatz  Steinhart,  donor  of 
the  aquarium,  from  charging  fees  to  see  its  remarkable  collection.  The 
various  halls  containing  exhibitions  of  natural  history  are  also  free. 
That  the  academy  needs  additional  funds  to  meet  expenses  of  more  than 
$900,000  a  year  is  obvious;  it  incurred  a  deficit  of  $59,000  in  1960-61 
even  though  the  city  appropriated  $258,000  for  its  operations.  But 
whether  it  should  levy  modest  admission  charges  is  a  question  for  the 
voters  of  San  Francisco  to  decide,  since  a  charter  amendment  (and  a 
new  interpretation  of  Steinhart's  will)  would  be  required  to  authorize 
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admission  fees.  A  simpler  solution  would  be  to  give  the  academy  part  of 
the  new  hotel  tax  funds — a  solution  summarily  rejected  by  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tourism  and  Special  Events  when  the  academy 
applied  for  additional  subsidy  of  more  than  $90,000.  In  the  1962-63 
budget  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  the  academy  is  allo- 
cated some  $18,000  more  from  the  general  fund  than  it  received  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  but  probably  the  increase  is  insufficient  to  banish 
its  financial  worries. 

The  Financial  Issues 

The  plight  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  illustrates  several 
important  financial  issues,  faced  not  only  by  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  but  by  many  other  governments  as  well.  First  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  admission  fees  should  be  charged  for  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional attractions  at  all,  or  for  some  and  not  for  others.  Second:  to  what 
extent  should  one  city  or  county  make  its  public  facilities  freely  avail- 
able to  residents  of  other  municipalities — and  how,  if  it  did  decide  to 
impose  fees  on  the  outsiders,  would  it  go  about  doing  so?  Third  is  a 
much  broader  question  implicit  in  the  second:  should  any  city  in  a 
large  interdependent  metropolitan  region  have  to  depend  on  its  own 
tax  base  to  finance  institutions  and  facilities  essentially  regional  in  char- 
acter? This  last  question  is  one  local  policy  makers  cannot  decide  by 
themselves,  whereas  they  may  be  forced,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  first. 

The  public  in  many  cities  accepts  the  fact  that  certain  institutions 
charge  admission  fees  although  others  do  not,  especially  if  this  has  been 
the  situation  for  so  long  that  hardly  anyone  remembers  when  it  was 
otherwise.  But  when  all  the  publicly  owned  cultural  and  recreational 
facilities  of  a  city  have  always  been  free,  the  sudden  imposition  of 
charges  for  some  popular  attractions  and  not  for  others  is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  cause  protests.  On  what  basis  does  a  city  council  decide  that  a 
zoo  should  be  free,  whereas  an  aquarium  should  be  open  only  to  those 
who  can  pay?  Suppose  attendance  records  show  that  the  zoo  is  more 
popular — should  the  city  council  then  refrain  from  incurring  the  wrath 
of  zoo  lovers  and  run  the  lesser  risk  of  financially  penalizing  the  less 
numerous  aquarium  goers?  Or  should  the  local  legislators  conclude 
that  people  will  go  to  the  zoo  in  spite  of  admission  fees  since  it  is 
highly  popular,  while  attendance  at  the  aquarium  should  be  encouraged 
by  free  admission?  Such  reasoning  from  expediency  will  not  contribute 
to  the  search  for  some  principles  to  guide  policy. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  policy  of  charging  admis- 
sion fees  for  some  cultural  institutions  but  not  for  others,  a  city  council 
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would  probably  do  well  to  make  everything  free  or  to  charge  modestly 
for  all  institutions  which  obviously  represent  large  items  in  the  munici- 
pal budget.  Throughout  Europe  the  public  pays  small  admission  fees 
to  visit  most  museums,  historic  monuments,  and  amusement  parks.  In 
this  country  the  public  now  pays  to  enter  many  national  and  state  parks. 
Many  economists  in  recent  years  have  proposed  user  charges  for  parks, 
zoos,  museums,  and  other  cultural  and  recreational  attractions,  citing 
the  statistics  on  rising  average  family  income  and  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  pay  when  it  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  charging 
fees  and  that  it  will  be  well  rewarded  for  parting  with  its  cash. 

Once  considered  "regressive"  and  therefore  objectionable,  user 
charges  today  receive  the  approbation  of  many  political  scientists  and 
students  of  finance  because  of  the  more  fortunate  circumstances  of  most 
American  families.  These  experts  cite  the  unfavorable  fiscal  position 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  municipal  governments,  which  must 
depend  mainly  upon  property  taxes  to  meet  demands  for  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  services.  The  user  charge,  moreover,  is  one  way  of 
making  the  nonresident  pay  for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  a  municipal 
facility.  But  it  has  the  obvious  disadvantage  of  twice  wounding  the 
local  taxpayer  in  the  pocketbook — once  when  he  pays  his  tax  bill  to 
support  all  local  cultural  and  recreational  facilities  and  again  when  he 
pays  an  admission  fee. 

The  problem  of  financing  truly  regional  cultural  institutions  on  a 
regional  basis  will  probably  not  be  solved  until  local  governments  ap- 
proach all  such  problems  realistically.  Today  most  city  and  county 
officials  in  the  Bay  Area  have  progressed  to  the  point  of  proposing 
gentlemanly  agreements,  under  the  Joint  Exercise  of  Powers  Act,  as  a 
means  of  solving  regional  problems.  But  the  development  of  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  supporting  regional  institutions  requires  bold  thought 
and  radical  departures  in  taxation.  Another  paper  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  questions  of  taxation;  consequently  the  writer  will  do  no 
more  than  point  out  the  inequities  in  the  present  situation.  The  cen- 
tral cities  now  finance  cultural  institutions  serving  the  entire  region 
but  recover  from  nonresidents  only  indirectly  some  of  the  expense  of 
meeting  their  intellectual  and  artistic  needs. 


A  Regional  Council  on  the  Arts 

Proposals  by  President  Kennedy  and  several  Congressmen  to  establish 
a  national  advisory  council  on  the  arts  inspire  the  thought  of  a  metro- 
politan regional  council  on  the  arts  to  encourage  greater  interest  in  the 
cultural  development  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Even  a  casual 
appraisal  of  the  artistic  and  intellectual  activities  of  various  communi- 
ties reveals  many  unmet  cultural  needs,  while  opportunities  to  stimu- 
late creativity  and  foster  more  widespread  appreciation  of  the  arts  are 
unlimited. 

A  regional  council  on  the  arts  would  be  worth-while  if  it  did  no  more 
than  acquaint  residents  of  the  Bay  Area  with  the  extensive  artistic  re- 
sources close  at  hand.  Some  of  the  best  contemporary  painters  and 
sculptors  in  America  live  in  this  area,  yet  thousands  of  people  in  the 
metropolitan  region  do  not  even  know  their  names  and  have  never 
seen  their  works.  Some  of  the  little  theaters  and  campus  dramatic  so- 
cieties in  the  Bay  Area  stage  productions  equal  to  or  superior  to  some 
offered  in  London  and  New  York,  but  relatively  few  persons  see  them. 
Beautiful  and  rarely  performed  early  operas,  masses,  and  oratorios  that 
would  attract  appreciative  audiences  in  half-a-dozen  cities  receive  one 
or  two  performances — seldom  more — at  a  university  or  state  college 
in  the  area  and  then  are  heard  no  more.  Many  art  exhibitions,  plays, 
and  musical  events  are  not  even  advertised  outside  the  local  area  in 
which  they  are  presented.  Each  year  scores  of  opportunities  for  cultural 
exchange  are  lost  for  lack  of  a  regional  group  to  foster  a  lively  reciprocal 
"trade"  in  culture.  Yet  if  the  fruits  of  artistic  and  intellectual  endeavor 
could  be  so  interchanged,  the  whole  metropolitan  community  would  be 
the  richer. 

But  a  regional  council  on  the  arts  could  do  much  more  than  to  en- 
large the  audience  for  local  offerings.  Throughout  the  United  States 
there  is  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  creative  activity  and  an  awakening  of 
interest  in  the  world's  cultural  heritage.  The  like  of  this  has  never  been 
seen  in  any  nation  in  history,  because  this  cultural  "revolution"  is 
affecting  all  classes  of  society,  not  just  an  economic  or  intellectual  elite. 
A  regional  council  on  the  arts  should  acquaint  the  Bay  Area  with  this 
nation-wide  flowering  of  artistic  expression  and  its  accompanying  quest 
for  new  meaning  in  the  art  of  the  past. 

Today  most  residents  of  the  Bay  Area  share  only  to  a  limited  degree 
in  the  aesthetic  experience  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States:  they  see 
only  the  most  successful  Broadway  plays  and  the  most  famous  ballet 
companies;  they  hear  mainly  the  "big  name"  singers,  violinists,  and 
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pianists  who  make  annual  tours,  and  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  whom 
managers  describe  as  "good  box  office";  they  view  in  local  museums 
chiefly  the  works  of  the  well-publicized  practitioners  of  the  visual  arts 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  Hardly  known  at  all  to  most  people  in  this 
metropolitan  region,  or  known  only  vicariously  through  magazines  and 
newspapers,  are  innumerable  experimental  theater  groups  throughout 
the  land,  young  violinists  and  pianists  as  good  as  some  of  the  virtuosos 
who  have  won  competitions  in  Moscow,  choral  ensembles  admired  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas  but  never  heard  west  of  the  Rockies,  small,  ad- 
venturous dance  companies  whose  productions  compensate  in  origin- 
ality for  what  they  lack  in  technique,  and  musical  societies  passionately 
dedicated  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  seventeenth-century  Italian  operas 
or  Elizabethan  madrigals  or  early  masses.  These  lesser  known  talents, 
these  venturesome  groups  not  afraid  to  break  new  ground,  these  schol- 
arly performers  who  have  rediscovered  the  beauty  of  long-forgotten 
arias  and  chants  should  appear  in  increasing  numbers  on  the  campuses 
and  in  the  civic  auditoriums  and  community  centers  of  the  Bay  Area. 

Commercial  managers  will  not  book  engagements  for  these  inno- 
vators and  lovers  of  rare  works,  but  a  regional  council  on  the  arts  should 
be  able  to  overcome  the  financial  difficulties  which  thus  far  have  kept 
some  nonprofessional  theater  group  in  Houston  or  some  avant  garde 
dance  company  in  Chicago  from  coming  to  California.  A  campus  com- 
mittee on  arts  and  lectures  or  a  private  nonprofit  association,  acting 
entirely  on  its  own,  can  seldom  meet  the  costs  of  arranging  an  exclusive 
appearance  of  an  out-of-state  cultural  group.  A  regional  council  could 
make  arrangements  among  its  member  organizations  for  performances 
in  several  communities  in  the  Bay  Area,  thereby  reducing  the  financial 
hazards.  Once  the  barriers  to  interregional  exchange  have  been 
breached,  the  Bay  Area  can  tap  the  cultural  resources  of  hundreds  of 
other  urban  areas  and  participate  in  the  cultural  development  of 
America  in  ways  heretofore  undreamed  of. 

Needless  to  say,  opening  a  "market"  in  this  area  for  the  best  that 
other  American  communities  have  to  offer  would  quickly  create  oppor- 
tunities for  our  own  cultural  organizations  to  exhibit  and  perform  in 
dozens  of  other  cities.  And  as  the  activities  of  our  council  on  the  arts 
became  generally  known,  other  urban  centers  might  be  expected  to 
form  similar  councils.  The  example  of  a  successful  council  in  the  Bay 
Area  would  thus  stimulate  the  cultural  development  of  the  entire 
nation. 

The  impetus  to  establish  a  regional  council  on  the  arts  might  come 
from  professional  societies  and  some  of  the  outstanding  nonprofit  cul- 
tural associations  in  the  Bay  Area,  with  distinguished  members  of  uni- 
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versity  and  state  college  faculties  cooperating  in  organizational  efforts. 
Music  and  art  critics  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  area  could  provide 
invaluable  support  from  the  very  beginning.  The  initial  composition  of 
the  group  undertaking  to  establish  a  regional  council  of  the  arts  is  not 
so  important  as  the  intention  to  expand  their  numbers  to  include  all 
significant  segments  of  our  regional  cultural  life — musical  organiza- 
tions, little  theaters,  museums  and  art  associations,  design  professions, 
ballet  groups,  poetry  centers  and  literary  societies,  municipal  art  com- 
missions, the  cultural  division  of  municipal  recreation  departments,  and 
historical  associations  and  libraries.  Establishing  a  council  that  is  repre- 
sentative yet  not  unwieldy  would  be  something  of  a  problem,  but  a 
problem  that  could  be  solved. 

Although  some  public  agencies  might  be  represented  on  the  council, 
the  organization  should  be,  initially  at  least,  a  private  federation  to  pro- 
vide mostly  private  support  for  a  coordinated  approach  to  a  stronger, 
more  diversified,  and  more  widespread  cultural  life  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area.  Although  some  gifts  and  grants  would  be  needed  to  get 
the  council  started  (it  should  employ  an  executive  director  and  a  small 
office  staff),  money-raising  need  not  at  first  be  a  large  concern.  In  the 
beginning  the  council  might  well  limit  itself  to  arranging  for  exchanges 
of  cultural  events  and  programs  among  the  many  cities  of  the  Bay 
Area;  introducing  unusual  talents  and  offerings  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  (perhaps  with  the  assistance  of  campus  committees 
on  arts  and  lectures);  publicizing  activities  requiring  special  support; 
and  laying  the  foundations  for  a  thorough  survey  of  regional  cultural 
resources,  needs,  and  opportunities. 

The  regional  council  on  the  arts  should  not  become  a  research  agency 
but  should  stimulate  institutions  of  higher  education  and  governmental 
agencies  in  the  Bay  Area  to  undertake  studies  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  cultural  life  of  the  area.  The  most  important  of  these  would  be  an 
inventory  and  evaluation  of  all  cultural  activities,  public  and  private, 
in  the  entire  nine-county  metropolitan  region.  This  survey  should  pro- 
vide information  on  nonprofit  private  associations,  commercial  enter- 
prises in  the  cultural  field,  and  public  agencies  engaged  in  cultural 
programs,  some  of  which  are  "disguised"  as  educational  or  recreational 
agencies.  Although  the  council  would  not  be  directly  concerned  with 
commercial  ventures,  it  could  not  omit  them  from  any  evaluation  of 
the  cultural  resources  of  the  area.  The  council  probably  would  want  to 
assure  commercial  managements  that  it  had  no  intention  of  invading 
their  sphere  and  might  even  increase  their  opportunities  to  serve  the 
metropolitan  community.  Information  needed  on  each  group  or  organi- 
zation would  include  nature  and  scope  of  programs,  number  of  par- 
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ticipants,  place  of  residence  of  participants,  financial  support,  facilities 
used,  future  plans,  and  the  like. 

Analysis  of  the  material  provided  by  the  survey  undoubtedly  would 
reveal  many  shortcomings  in  our  cultural  programs — duplications  of 
effort,  failure  to  serve  certain  segments  of  the  public  and  certain  areas 
of  the  metropolitan  region,  mistakes  in  emphasis,  and  scarcities  of  some 
kinds  of  facilities.  But  careful  research  should  also  disclose  opportuni- 
ties to  make  better  use  of  the  cultural  resources  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion already  has,  to  initiate  new  programs,  and  to  meet  the  cultural 
needs  of  suburban  populations  still  struggling  to  develop  community 
life. 

Among  the  specific  questions  the  regional  survey  should  seek  to 
answer  are  these:  From  which  areas  do  the  cultural  institutions  in  the 
central  cities  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  attract  patron- 
age? Which  arts  thrive  best  in  central  locations?  Which  might  flourish 
in  suburban  areas  if  given  some  initial  financial  support?  Which  kinds 
of  cultural  activities  appeal  to  particular  communities?  Where  will 
new  facilities  for  the  performing  arts  be  needed  ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now?  What  can  be  done  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  qualified 
artists  in  both  the  performing  and  the  visual  arts? 

In  a  dynamic  community  such  as  the  Bay  Area  some  questions,  of 
course,  cannot  be  answered  conclusively.  Conditions  change.  The  re- 
gional survey  should  not  be  undertaken  just  once  and  filed  away.  It 
should  be  up-dated  periodically  to  provide  a  continual  check  on  re- 
gional progress  in  developing  a  rich  cultural  life. 

The  first  broad  regional  survey  could  be  followed  by  special  studies, 
financed  by  private  donors  or  foundations  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  regional  council  on  the  arts.  Among  financial  matters  that  should  be 
investigated,  for  instance,  are  the  methods  used  by  municipal  govern- 
ments to  determine  allocations  and  appropriations  for  cultural  activi- 
ties, both  private  and  public.  As  this  paper  has  indicated,  local  gov- 
ernments have  no  precise  basis  for  making  grants  to  private  associations 
and  are  even  somewhat  careless  about  the  way  in  which  they  decide  on 
appropriations  for  public  museums,  libraries,  recreation  programs,  and 
art  commissions.  It  would  be  salutary  to  have  research  findings  and 
recommendations  to  aid  local  cultural  groups  in  their  presentations 
at  budget  hearings  of  city  councils. 

At  an  appropriate  stage  in  its  development,  the  regional  council  on 
the  arts  should  become,  in  effect,  a  private  foundation  to  encourage  new 
artistic  enterprises  in  the  Bay  Area.  It  should  solicit  donations  and  be- 
quests to  establish  a  fund  used  exclusively  to  promote  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  cultural  life  of  the  area,  in  the  form  of  new  museums,  new 
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facilities  for  the  performing  arts,  new  schools  of  art  and  music,  new 
works  of  art  to  enhance  public  areas,  and  the  like.  The  regional  survey, 
kept  up  to  date,  would  provide  guidance  in  deciding  which  applications 
for  assistance  should  be  honored. 

Although  the  regional  council  should  remain  a  private  nonprofit 
organization,  it  should  establish  cordial  relations  with  local  govern- 
ments in  the  Bay  Area,  many  of  which,  in  belonging  to  the  Association 
of  Bay  Area  Governments,  have  demonstrated  interest  in  solving  area- 
wide  problems  and  generally  improving  the  metropolitan  region.  The 
regional  council  might  report  semi-annually  to  this  association,  since 
the  council's  studies  of  financial  support  of  cultural  activities  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  officials  of  the  city  and  county  governments.  From  time 
to  time  the  council  might  also  serve  as  an  advisory  group  to  the  associa- 
tion without  relinquishing  its  independent  status.  A  closer  relationship 
between  elected  officials  and  professional  artists  and  designers  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  goals  to  be  sought  in  developing  a  stronger  Bay  Area 
society. 

When  the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  establishes  a  re- 
gional planning  program  or  is  instrumental  in  launching  one  under 
other  auspices,  advisory  services  of  the  professional  staff  might  be  made 
available  to  the  regional  council  on  the  arts  from  time  to  time.  Planning 
for  the  arts,  like  planning  for  anything  else,  requires  understanding  of 
the  regional  distribution  of  population,  trends  in  economic  activities, 
and  changes  in  social  life.  Hospital  groups,  social  agencies,  and  private 
business  firms  all  need  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  economic  and 
social  forces  influencing  development  of  the  Bay  Area.  The  same  kinds 
of  general  knowledge  should  illuminate  planning  for  a  wider  dispersal 
of  cultural  activity. 

If  a  national  council  on  the  arts  should  be  created  in  the  next  few 
years,  the  Bay  Area  should  be  ready  in  advance  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  high-level  organization.  A  regional  council 
could  communicate  directly  with  the  federal  group  and  benefit  from  its 
activities.  But  even  if  no  national  council  were  to  be  organized,  the  Bay 
Area  could  profit  immeasurably  from  having  its  own  regional  council 
on  the  arts. 


Townscape  or  the  Public  Environment 

No  paper  on  governmental  support  of  cultural  activities  would  be  com- 
plete without  consideration  of  the  efforts  of  cities  and  counties  to  exer- 
cise some  measure  of  control  over  the  aesthetic  quality  of  the  public 
environment,  or  what  the  British  call  townscape.  No  matter  how  fine 
the  symphony  orchestras,  ballets,  theaters,  and  museums  of  a  metropoli- 
tan community,  if  its  physical  surroundings  reveal  indifference  to  ugli- 
ness and  a  poverty  of  civic  beauty,  that  community  cannot  pretend  to 
a  high  state  of  cultural  development.  Unfortunately,  the  achievements 
of  the  people  of  the  Bay  Area  in  the  three-dimensional  environment  by 
no  means  match  their  accomplishments  in  music,  drama,  literature,  and 
the  visual  arts.  Although  innumerable  writers,  photographers,  and 
painters  have  found  inspiration  in  the  skyline  of  San  Francisco,  the 
Mediterranean  charm  of  Sausalito,  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  and  the  urbane  prospect  from  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  the 
area  for  the  most  part  fails  to  live  up  to  its  magnificent  natural  endow- 
ment. Mediocre  housing  tracts  abound;  garishly  competitive  stores,  mo- 
tels, and  service  stations  line  the  principal  trafficways;  obtrusive  high- 
rise  apartments,  gas  tanks,  freeways,  and  billboards  ruin  superb  vistas; 
and  hideous  dumps  and  fills  desecrate  a  bay  shoreline  so  neglected  as  a 
recreational  asset  that  scarcely  five  miles  out  of  276  have  been  developed 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment.  The  metropolitan  scene  speaks  not  of 
common  purpose  but  of  the  drive  for  individual  self-aggrandizement, 
not  of  effective  regulation  but  of  the  deficiencies  of  local  government, 
not  of  concern  for  the  future  but  of  preoccupation  with  the  expedien- 
cies of  the  moment.  The  task  of  improving  the  public  environment  de- 
mands perhaps  first  of  all  some  shared  vision  of  its  possibilities,  but 
this  vision  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  evoke. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  absolute  despots  commissioned  architects 
and  landscape  architects  to  design  entire  cities,  or  such  splendid  sec- 
tions of  cities  as  the  palace  environs  and  the  precincts  reserved  for  the 
nobility.  Given  a  free  hand,  the  designers  conceived  a  complete  scheme, 
not  only  the  site  plan  but  also  the  structures,  buildings,  and  gardens 
essential  to  give  the  mental  image  reality  in  three  dimensions.  In  Ver- 
sailles, Karlsruhe,  Leningrad,  and  many  other  cities  in  Europe  the 
traveler  can  study  the  results  of  the  planning  supported  by  autoaats. 
One  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  extant  magnificence 
is  that  in  a  democratic  society  no  city  planners  will  ever  have  the  un- 
hampered freedom  to  plan  which  the  designers  of  the  baroque  era 
enjoyed. 
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Nor  will  anyone  in  our  times  have  the  power  to  reshape  a  great  city 
in  the  way  that  Baron  Georges  Eugene  Haussmann  redeveloped  Paris 
under  Napoleon  III.  There,  too,  the  broad-scale  planning  proceeded 
all  the  way  from  the  two-dimensional  plan  of  new  streets  and  boule- 
vards to  the  design  of  the  buildings  lining  the  impressive  avenues.  And 
where  there  was  no  arresting  edifice  to  close  a  vista,  the  architect- 
engineers  working  under  Haussmann  designed  and  constructed  one. 

In  the  days  of  our  "City  Beautiful"  movement,  soon  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham  and  others  particularly  in- 
spired by  the  accomplishments  of  Haussmann  designed  cities  in  the 
same  bold  fashion,  as  if  they  too  had  kings  for  clients.  The  plans  showed 
not  merely  the  locations  of  streets  and  parks  and  civic  centers;  they 
showed  how  the  great  public  buildings  of  the  civic  center  would  look, 
how  tree-lined  boulevards  would  sweep  through  the  city,  how  vast  parks 
would  transform  outlying  fields  or  waterfront  marshlands.  Grandiose 
though  the  plans  may  have  been,  and  frightening  in  the  lavish  munici- 
pal expenditures  they  suggested,  they  had  the  unquestionable  virtue  of 
being  conceived  three-dimensionally.  But  all  too  soon  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  society  to  which  they  were  offered  could  not  or  would 
not  exercise  the  broad  legal  powers  necessary  to  carry  them  out.  In  its 
haste  to  rebuild  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906,  San  Francisco 
rejected  almost  the  entire  Burnham  Plan  of  1905.  In  Chicago,  too,  al- 
though the  city  spent  approximately  |300,000,000  on  streets  and  parks 
in  accordance  with  the  Burnham  Plan  of  1909,  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  plan  was  carried  out. 

Two-dimensional  Master  Plans 

Since  Burnham's  time  few  city  plans  have  even  suggested  what  the 
built-up  area  might  look  like  in  its  entirety.  The  earlier  grand  plan, 
providing  drawing  after  drawing  to  aid  citizens  in  visualizing  the  city 
as  it  might  be,  has  been  replaced  by  a  master  or  general  plan  not  pur- 
porting to  serve  as  a  guide  for  achieving  civic  splendor  and  a  townscape 
that  will  delight  the  eye.  Order  and  convenience,  health  and  safety  are 
the  principal  ends  sought.  The  current  land  use  plan  of  San  Francisco, 
for  instance,  goes  no  further  than  to  recommend  high  buildings  on  the 
hilltops  and  low  structures  along  the  waterfront,  so  that  views  of  the 
bay  may  be  preserved  for  residents  of  the  hills.  The  zoning  ordinance 
based  on  this  plan  likewise  establishes  the  same  relationship  between 
high-rise  and  low  buildings.  But  these  are  crude  measures  for  determin- 
ing the  three-dimensional  character  of  a  city — and  they  are  ineffective. 
Tall  apartments  leap  skyward  on  the  San  Francisco  hills  in  competitive 
confusion,  and  one  of  the  newest,  twenty-two  stories  high,  dwarfs  Grace 
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Cathedral,  destroying  any  contribution  that  massive  pile  might  have 
made  to  the  skyline  of  Nob  Hill. 

Broad  considerations  of  design,  affecting  the  entire  city,  have  been 
given  too  little  attention  thus  far  in  our  city  planning  process,  though 
occasionally  city  planners  have  made  some  obeisance  to  the  idea  of 
beauty.  The  Oakland  general  plan,  for  instance,  states  that  one  of  the 
goals  is  to  "make  Oakland  a  more  beautiful  city";  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  plan  seeks  to  separate  incompatible  uses  of  land,  to  provide  an 
adequate  circulation  system,  to  designate  appropriate  areas  for  parks, 
and  to  establish  a  rational  basis  for  the  zoning  map  and  ordinance,  it 
undoubtedly  does  contribute  to  "a  more  beautiful  city."  But  beauty  is 
not  necessarily  a  by-product  of  convenience  and  orderliness.  A  city 
can  be  eminently  orderly  and  at  the  same  time  pervasively  dull.  To  give 
them  their  due,  the  city  planners  of  both  Oakland  and  San  Francisco 
now  realize  this,  and  there  is  much  talk  of  the  need  for  design  plans. 

A  municipal  design  plan  or  plan  for  the  appearance  of  the  city  is,  of 
course,  a  very  large  order,  since  it  indicates  the  aesthetic  character 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  part  of  the  city.  It  suggests  the  desirable 
relationship  of  masses  of  buildings,  plazas  and  squares,  avenues  of  cir- 
culation, and  green  areas  to  underlying  land  forms;  the  siting  of  domi- 
nant structures  or  groups  of  structures;  the  compactness  or  openness 
of  development  in  various  areas;  the  similarities,  contrasts,  and  dra- 
matic surprises  that  could  enhance  the  urban  fabric;  the  continuity 
that  could  be  achieved  within  variety.  In  practice,  the  design  plan 
should  be  produced  as  part  of  the  master  or  general  plan,  so  that  the 
visual  potentialities  of  the  city  may  influence  the  planning  of  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  land,  the  circulation  system,  community  facilities,  and  all 
other  elements  of  the  physical  environment. 

In  the  years  of  the  "City  Beautiful"  movement  the  city  plan  was  in 
part  a  design  plan.  The  Burnham  Plan  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  in- 
cluded many  drawings  suggesting  the  aesthetic  character  to  be  achieved 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  designers,  being  concerned  only  with 
a  few  elements  of  the  city — the  streets,  parks,  and  public  buildings — 
had  no  difficulty  thinking  always  of  three-dimensional  effects.  Present- 
day  planners  must  bear  in  mind  so  many  complex  economic  and  social 
relationships  that  they  are  apt  to  think  of  the  city  as  an  intricate  mecha- 
nism, not  as  a  physical  environment  to  be  perceived  from  different  van- 
tage points,  delighted  in,  and  fondly  remembered  in  far-off  places.  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  no  city  in  the  Bay  Area  has  produced  a  design  plan 
as  part  of  the  master  or  general  plan.  But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  aesthetic  considerations  have  not  entered  into  the  preparation  of 
many  of  the  general  plans  which  have  appeared  recently.  Rather,  such 
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considerations  have  been  subordinated  to  more  insistent  demands  of 
our  times  for  the  solution  of  transportation,  economic,  and  social 
problems. 

The  Need  for  Metropolitan  Regional  Planning 

Planning  commissioners  and  city  councilmen  who  contemplate  the 
likelihood  of  severe  disruptions  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolitan  re- 
gion as  growth  takes  place  without  comprehensive  direction  may  well 
question  the  advisability  of  preparing  design  plans.  Such  plans  require, 
to  begin  with,  detailed  visual  surveys  that  are  in  themselves  time-con- 
suming and  expensive.  To  make  them,  experts  not  ordinarily  employed 
in  planning  departments  are  needed — architects,  landscape  architects, 
masters  of  visual  presentation,  artists.  But  why  should  teams  of  un- 
usually perceptive  men  and  women  be  sent  out  to  analyze  the  aesthetic 
qualities  of  the  urban  scene  when  much  that  the  eye  beholds  may  be 
threatened  by  unforeseen  changes  resulting  from  failue  to  give  stability 
and  direction  to  regional  growth?  Regional  planning  is  essential  not 
only  to  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  reevaluating  and  revising  local  mas- 
ter plans  but  also  to  establish  a  comprehensive  framework  within  which 
the  design  plans  of  individual  cities  can  be  integrated.  The  eye  does  not 
perceive  the  environment  city-by-city.  At  a  glance  it  takes  in  the  whole 
panorama  of  urban  development  from  Richmond  to  San  Leandro,  or 
from  Hunters  Point  to  San  Quentin.  Some  controlling  features  of  the 
total  metropolitan  scene  should  be  indicated  in  an  over-all  design  plan 
evolved  as  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  a  metropolitan  regional 
plan.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  those  who  make  design  plans  for  indi- 
vidual cities  proceed  with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  creation  of  a  more  beautiful  regional  environment. 

Great  as  is  the  need  for  city-wide  design  plans,  there  is  an  excellent 
reason  why  a  circumspect  city  planning  commission  might  hesitate  to 
invest  funds  in  preparing  one.  Honest  city  planners  must  admit  that  the 
master  or  general  plans  that  have  been  formulated  are  not  wholly  re- 
liable as  guides  for  the  future  physical  development  of  cities  because 
they  are  not  related  to  a  comprehensive  metropolitan  regional  plan. 
The  preparation  of  a  regional  plan  will  inevitably  reveal  weaknesses  in 
individual  city  plans  and  cause  planning  staffs  throughout  the  Bay 
Area  to  make  revisions  in  their  local  plans,  perhaps  drastic  revisions 
in  some  instances.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  city  planning  commis- 
sion would  be  entirely  justified  in  attempting  a  broad-scale  design  plan, 
although  there  might  be  good  reason  to  undertake  design  plans  for  cer- 
tain areas  not  likely  to  be  seriously  influenced  by  economic  or  tech- 
nological changes  in  the  larger  metropolitan  region. 
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How  soon  the  Bay  Area  will  have  a  regional  plan  is  unpredictable. 
The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments  is  attempting  to  obtain 
funds  to  initiate  a  modest  planning  program.  Some  of  its  critics  contend 
that  a  voluntary  association  cannot  make  the  kinds  of  decisions  required 
in  regional  planning.  A  few  believe  that  as  the  city  and  county  repre- 
sentatives in  the  association  proceed  with  the  planning  process,  they 
will  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  binding  arrangement, 
such  as  a  regional  planning  district,  or  some  other  form  of  regional 
government.  But  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when,  or 
whether,  the  Bay  Area  will  develop  a  regional  plan.  Until  it  does,  the 
future  form  of  the  metropolitan  region  will  evolve  without  the  kind 
of  guidance  needed,  and  economic  and  physical  dislocations  that  might 
have  been  avoided  no  doubt  will  cost  the  area  dearly.  The  master  or 
general  plans  of  individual  cities  and  counties  will  not  provide  the 
guidance  needed,  because  they  have  not  been  based  on  the  kind  of  over- 
all population  and  economic  studies  that  only  a  large  regional  planning 
staff  is  competent  to  undertake. 

Possibilities  of  the  Municipal  Design  Plan 

Persons  who  oppose  entrusting  to  government  the  role  of  arbiter  in 
aesthetic  matters  shudder  at  the  very  idea  of  the  design  plan.  They  are 
convinced  that  such  a  plan,  upon  being  officially  approved,  would  tend 
to  inhibit  originality,  perpetuate  past  or  present  standards  of  design, 
and  sooner  or  later  stultify  all  creative  effort.  This  is,  of  course,  a  danger 
if  residents  of  the  city  allow  city  councilmen  to  make  poor  appoint- 
ments to  the  planning  commission  and  other  bodies  concerned  with  the 
appearance  of  the  city.  It  need  not  be  a  danger  if  those  who  have  some 
understanding  of  design  remain  vigilant.  The  design  plans  of  our 
cities  must  envisage  not  only  the  preservation  of  townscapes  that  please 
us  today,  but  also  the  creation  of  imaginative  new  developments  in 
the  public  environment,  perhaps  heretofore  technologically  impossible. 
These  visual  guides  should  therefore  avoid  being  too  specific,  for  the 
specific  has  a  finality  that  is  deadly.  The  design  plan,  like  a  challenging 
program  for  an  architectural  competition,  should  seek  to  stimulate  and 
inspire  talented  designers  by  the  power  of  suggestion. 

Undoubtedly  as  city  planners  and  design  specialists  work  together 
to  prepare  the  design  plan,  they  will  discover  opportunities  to  revise  the 
two-dimensional  plan  of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  more  felicitous  aes- 
thetic relationships  without  destroying  the  functional  relationships  em- 
bodied in  the  plan.  But  most  important  of  all,  they  should  become 
aware  of  needed  changes  in  such  regulatory  devices  as  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance and  the  subdivision  ordinance,  to  permit  the  development  of  a 
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visual  city  approximating  that  foreshadowed  in  the  design  plan.  The 
law  has  been  little  used  thus  far  as  an  instrument  for  creating  more 
beautiful  cities.  A  new  generation  of  attorneys  who  wish  to  use  the  law 
creatively  will  find  in  the  words  of  Justice  William  Douglas  (Berman  v. 
Parker)  an  invitation  to  seek  new  applications  of  old  legal  principles 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  cityscape:  "The  concept  of  the  public  wel- 
fare is  broad  and  inclusive. . . ,  The  values  it  represents  are  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical,  aesthetic  as  well  as  monetary.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  determine  that  the  community  should  be  beautiful 
as  well  as  healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well  balanced  as  well  as 
carefully  patrolled."  What  imaginative  city  planners  and  designers  can 
conceive,  the  law  can  find  ways  to  usher  into  being — provided  there  is  a 
will  to  build  upon  the  legal  precedents  for  aesthetic  control  already 
established.  The  design  plan,  then,  can  become  the  basis  for  review 
and  revision  of  all  local  charter  provisions  and  ordinances  affecting  the 
three-dimensional  city.  It  can  become  the  basis  for  the  enactment  of 
new  laws  to  facilitate  realization  of  the  city  projected  by  the  planners 
and  design  specialists. 

Today  many  persons  in  the  Bay  Area  are  fearful  of  losing  much  that 
is  historic,  charming,  and  attractive  in  their  physical  environment — 
and  their  fears  are  well  founded.  A  ponderous  Embarcadero  Freeway 
girds  the  waterfront  of  San  Francisco;  a  gigantic  federal  office  building 
destroys  the  scale  of  the  Civic  Center;  and  near  the  foot  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  twin  apartments  are  rising  to  blot  out  the  view  of  the  Golden 
Gate  for  thousands  of  residents  of  Russian  Hill.  Throughout  the  metro- 
politan region  the  natural  environment  suffers  daily  mutilation  by 
bulldozers.  Engineers  are  at  work  on  plans  to  fill  in  picturesque  coves 
of  the  bay,  to  slice  four-lane  highways  through  the  scenic  coastal  hills, 
and  to  build  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  Bodega  Head.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  cries  of  outrage  and  protest  have  almost  drowned  out 
rejoicings  over  the  outcome  of  architectural  competitions  for  the  design 
of  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Diamond  Heights  in  San  Francisco,  and 
over  the  completion  of  many  other  skillfully  designed  projects.  There 
is  a  propensity  to  dwell  upon  the  threat  to  beloved  urban  vistas  that 
are  themselves  happy  accidents  rather  than  the  result  of  design,  instead 
of  a  determination  to  accept  the  inevitability  of  population  increase 
and  to  accommodate  growth  by  fashioning  positive  measures  for  con- 
trolling it.  We  need  local  master  plans  integrated  with  a  regional  gen- 
eral plan,  local  design  plans  related  to  a  comprehensive  regional  design 
plan,  and  regulatory  measures  especially  drafted  to  carry  out  both 
master  plans  and  design  plans.  The  enchantment  produced  long  ago  by 
happenstance  must  be  protected  if  possible,  but  far  more  important  at 
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this  time  are  strong  programs  for  guiding  the  growth  of  the  Bay  Area 
that  is  to  come.  This  growth  can  devastate  the  present  environment,  or 
it  can  add  immeasurably  to  its  diversity  and  interest.  We  do  not  lack 
imaginative  designers  and  city  planners  who  could  ennoble  the  urban 
scene,  but  do  we  have  political  and  civic  leaders  with  sufficient  breadth 
of  vision  to  give  scope  to  the  creative  abilities  of  these  gifted  men  and 
women?  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  have 
the  holders  of  office  been  so  pitilessly  put  to  the  test,  not  only  by  their 
contemporaries,  but  also  by  future  generations  whose  judgment  will  be 
as  impersonal  as  it  may  be  laudatory  or  damning. 


